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INTRODUCTION 
Dr. D.C. ROY. 


At the very outset of writing the introduction on Survey and Settlement 
of Western Duars in the District of Jalpaiguri, 1889 - 95 of D. H.E. Sunder, I like to 
extend my thanks to Shri Rathin Majumder of N.L.Publication for his encourage- 
ment and constant inspiration for writing an introduction for such a rare, un- 
published but so useful and authentic book on North Bengal. I am indebted to 
Prof M.L.Acharjee, Prof. Nirmalya Das, my colleagues of Kalimpong College both 
in the Department of Zoology and Shri Krishnopriyo Bhattacharya, Inspector of 
Backward Classes Welfare Department, Govt of West Bengal for their multifarious 
help, suggestion and cooperation in making the present task a success and wor- 
thy. 

How many of us know that there was a district by the name ‘Western 
Duars' in Bengal during the British rule? One of the major causes of unknown, 
unpopular, hidden or rather mysterious existence of the district is the duration of 
Its existence. It was very short lived which existed only for three years (11.11.1865 
to 31.12.1868). Major portion of the district was annexed from Bhutan by the 
second Bhutan war vide Sinchula Treaty with Bhutan on 11.11.1865 and was 
treated as a separate district for its administration. Separate Act known as Bhutan- 
Duars Act was also passed for the administration of the peculiar and newly cre- 
ated district within Bengal. But the district was abolished completely due to its 
merger with the newly created district ‘Jalpaiguri’ on 01.01.1869. 

The introduction has been divided in six sections. The first section deals 
with the location and short history of Eastern Duars or Assam Duars in Goalpara 
district of Assam and Western Duars or Bengal Duars in Jalpaiguri district of West 
Bengal. The second section deals with a short history of the early princely state of 
Cooch Behar. In earlier days Duars was ruled by Cooch Behar for many years. The 
relation between Cooch Behar separately with Bhutan and British has been nar- 
rated from the rare available sources. A short history of Bhutan in respect to Duars 
and its relation with Cooch Behar and British has been the main areas of discus- 
sion of section III. In the next section IV, we discuss the involvement and critically 
assess the intension of British in engaging war against Bhutan. Instructions, 
Proclamation, Treaties etc connected with both the first and Second Anglo-Bhutan 
wars have been documented in this section. The fifth section deals with the ad- 
ministrative set up of Duars after the second war of 1864. It necessitates and 
justifies the purpose of reprinting the present report. The creation of Jalpaiguri 
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district and the territorial loss of independent state Cooch Behar have been stated 
vividly. In the sixth section some comments have been made on the report pre- 
sented by D.H.E. Sunder. Some rare maps and photographs connected with the 
Duars have been presented for historical documentation. 

Sunder's report is the third and so far the most comprehensive report on 
Western Duars. It deals with almost all aspects of the Duars and hence can be 
identified as the first complete and comprehensive report on the area. All schol- 
ars, researchers and those who are interested on the Duars areas in particular and 
on North Bengal, Assam, Bhutan region in general might find the present work 
worthy. All historians, political thinkers, administrators, leaders of the country 
and all concern will be benefited by the publication of the report in the book form. 
The report is based on primary data and hence most reliable. Those who intend to 
study any changes in the contemporary period in respect of any socio-political 
and economic front might find the report most useful. In fact, no study on this 
particular belt of trans-Himalayan foothills can be conducted without referring to 
the report. 

A 115 years old report after moving from innumerable hands and that too 
with so many individual works and markings on almost each pages of the main 
text has been acquired in deplorable condition. But utmost efforts have been 
given to keep the report in original format. 


SECTION - L. (Location and History of the Duars) 

There is no unanimity on the spelling of the term we are using here to 
identify and locate the tract which was annexed by British due to second Anglo- 
Bhutan war of 1864-65. Although different authors, administrators and writers 
spell the term in two different ways but there is no two opinions in referring them 
to the same geographical area. The two different spellings used by different writ- 
ers are: Duars [W.W. Hunter (1876); D.H.E. Sunder (1895); F.J. Grunning (1901); 
J.C. White (1909); S.C. Ghoshal (1942)] and Dooars [K.K. Bose (1815); B.B. 
Pemberton (1838); A. Eden (1864); D.F. Rennie (1866); S. Debnath (2010)]. Follow- 
ing Sunder, for obvious reason, we prefer to use the first spelling. Be whatever it 
may, the term has been derived from the Bengali word 'Dwar' which means door or 
gate or entrance and after anglicised it took the present form 'Duars' or 'Dooars'’. It 
might also be derived from the English word ‘Door’ which means the same to that 
of ‘Dwar’. But for all practical purposes the word applies to refer to the whole tract 
ranging from Dhumseeree river in the east on Assam side to Teesta river in the 
west on Bengal side. The word, thus, is more a ‘Geographical Descriptive Name' 
which refers to the whole range of tract rather than its narrow meaning of only 
eighteen gates or passes to enter Bhutan either from Bengal or from Assam. 

The Duars or Dooars literally means the gateway or passes to enter 
Bhutan. D.F.Rennie described the Duars as the gate that are "embraced in a nar 
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row tract of country extending along the foot of the lower range of the Himalaya 
mountains, and separating the British territory from Bhotan proper" (1866: 2005S: 
P- 45). J.C. White described the Duars "at the base of the lower ranges of the 
Bhutan hills there is a narrow strip of country, from ten to twenty miles in breadth, 
and extending from the Dhunseeree River, in Assam, on the east, to the River 
Teesta, on frontier of the Darjeeling district, on the west". (1909: 2005: P - 268). 
The Duars are the passes or gateways located at the border between two coun- 
tries: Bhutan and India. At the Duars each country possesses different topogra- 
phy. On the Indian side the flat land is covered with dense forest while on the 
Bhutan side the hilly terrain contains rough and tough passes to enter the coun- 
try. The Duars are, thus, the passes to enter Bhutan, the land locked country, from 
the south. Bhutan is situated between India and China. Being one of the most 
isolated countries in the world, Bhutan is often described as the last surviving 
refuge on traditional Himalayan culture and which is easily approachable from the 
Indian side. 

Altogether there are eighteen Duars: Eleven Duars extending from river 
Teesta in the west to river Sankosh in the east are known as Bengal Duars or 
Western Duars and the remaining Seven extending from the west bank of river 
Sankosh to river Dhunseeree in the east are known as Eastern Duars or Assam 
Duars. The Eleven Bengal or Western Duars are : (1) Dalimkote, (2) Zukerkot or 
Maynaguri, (3) Chamoorchu or Sumchee, (4) Luckee or Lukshmi, (5) Buxa or Baxa 
or Passaka, (6) Bhulka or Bhalka, (7) Bara, (8) Goomar, (9) Reepo, (10) Cherrung 
and (11) Bagh or Chota or Little Biynee. The Seven Assam or Eastern Duars are: (1) 
Booree Goomah, (2) Kalling, (3) Shurkolla, (4) Bansha, (5) Chappangoorie, (6) 
Chapkahama and (7) Bijnee. 

Eastern Duars: Eastern Duars are popularly known as Assam Duars. 
There are seven Duars located between river Sankosh and river Dhunseeree at 
the foot hills between Bhutan and Assam. 

History records that the Koch kingdom was founded by Viswa Singh 
who was succeeded by his son Malla Deva popularised as Nara Narayan in 1534. 
His reign represents the zenith of Koch power and Ahom king, Kachari king, 
Manipuri king surrendered before him. In 1580 AD the Koch kingdom was divided 
in two parts. East of Sankosh River comprising areas of Goalpara, Kamrup and 
Darrang district was ruled by Raghu Rai, nephew of Nara Narayan and the terri- 
tory west of Sankosh remained with the Koch dynasty. But the two families never 
remained cordial and Goalpara was conquered by the Muslims. The Bhutanese 
continued their attack on the northern side and the king of Ahom were glad to 
obtain a proposal of security, by making over to them the seven Doars, in consid- 
eration of receiving annually attribute in the form of yak tails, musk, gold dust, 
ponies, blankets, and knives to the amount of 4,785 Narayani rupees (Coins of 
Cooch Behar). 
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British as a result of Burmese war 1825-26 gained control of Assam. 
British then started showing interest in acquiring fertile lands in the north for tea 
plantation but initially satisfied with the gifts and articles sent by the Bhutanese 
but subsequently disputes arises regarding the quality of the articles, low value 
of the sale products and defaults in paying the arrears. There were some compli- 
cations and misunderstandings as regards to the revenue of the Duars areas. For 
example "the two dooars on the Durrung frontier were held alternatively by the 
British, and the Bhutan governments during the year: the former having jurisdic- 
tion from July to November, and the later for the remaining eight months. The 
other five dooars, on the contrary, were held exclusively by the Bhutanese, and 
the Indian government neither exercised any control over them, nor was allowed 
to interfere in any way in their internal management, during any portion of the 
year.” (Rennie, 1866 : 2005 : P- 48,49). 

The land rental of Assam Duars with Bhutan during those periods was 
very peculiar, complex and neither party was satisfied with the system. Dissatis- 
faction, misunderstanding between Bhutan and British continued over the issue 
of Duars in the Eastern frontier. With the motive of tea plantation and difficulty of 
maintaining the health of troops in the malaria prone areas of Duars, British claimed 
the ownership of Assam Duars in 1826. In 1837, a mission led by Captain Pemberton 
was sent to Bhutan to discuss the issues of disputes with the Bhutanese authori- 
ties. The mission was unsuccessful and the disagreements about payments and 
administration escalated. Then the East India Company attacked Dewangiri. The 
Bhutanese Dzongpen refused to surrender and attacked the British force. In war 
British captured both Dewangiri and Banska Duars but the following year at the 
request of Deba Raja of Bhutan British returned the control of the two Duars to 
Bhutan. In 1840 British annexed two easternmost Duars and in 1841 all the rest 
Duars in Assam came under the control of British. Thus all the seven Assam 
Duars were annexed by British much before the control of Bengal Duars. This 
ended the problems of Assam Duars but in return British agreed to pay and 
Bhutan agreed to accept a sum of Rs 10,000 as compensation. 

After annexing the Eastern Duars, the areas were attached with Goalpara 
district. Thus, Goalpara district had two parts - the newly acquired land in the 
northern part and the old southern part which came under Permanent Settlement 
of 1793. The southern part is known as paraganas while the northern part as 
Duars. In 1765 the East India Company acquired the southern part of Goalpara 
district but the northern part came permanently under British control only after 
the Duars war of 1865. From 1765 - 1822, the old thanas of Goalpara, Dhubri, and 
Karalbari formed a part of Rangpur district of Bengal which was then known as 
Rangamatti district. In 1822 a new district known as North East Rangpur was 
created by clubbing three hill thanas with Garo hills. In 1826, this district was 
transferred from Bengal to Assam but in 1867 again the district was retransferred 
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from Assam to Bengal and it formed a part of Kuch Behar commissionership. In 
1784 the Duars along with the above thanas were again transferred to Assam and 
formed the Goalpara district. Then again it became a part of Eastern Bengal in 
1905. In 1912 the whole district was transferred to Assam and thus the Eastern 
Duars became a part of Assam. 

Western Duars: The Western Duars, popularly known as Bengal Duars 
lies between river Sankosh in the east and river Teesta in the west. In the north the 
Duars comprises the boundary between India and Bhutan. The Duars are the 
plain land on the Indian side and the topography suddenly changes to up hills to 
the north on the Bhutan side. The breadth of the Duars ranges from 20 to 30 
kilometre from Bhutan hills up to the plains of India. The Duars is a long strip of 
land with a length of nearly 350 kilometres on the Bengal and Assam sides. The 
Western Duars or the Bengal Duars consists of eleven Duars. According to Sun- 
der the Western Duars "forms a Parallelogram with a length, east and west, of 
86.75 miles, and breadth, north and south, of 38 miles" (P- 1). W.W.Hunter gives a 
detailed description of Western Duars in his Statistical Accounts of Jalpaiguri. 
“The Bhutan Duars, the tract which was annexed at the close of the war of 1864- 
65, is a flat, level strip of country, averaging about 22 miles in width, running along 
the foot of the Bhutan hills; its chief characteristics are the numerous rivers and 
hill streams which intersect it in every direction, and the large tracts of sal forest 
and heavy grass and reed jungle, interspersed with wild cardamoms. These grass 
and reed tracts are especially dense and luxuriant along the bank of the rivers and 
streams, where they grow many feet in height; in the places they are impenetrable 
by men. Here the beautiful cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) is to be found 
growing in great luxuriance and with surprising vigour and rapidity, resisting 
even the action of the fires by which the jungles and under-growth are yearly 
consumed at the commencement of every cultivating season. With this single 
exception, these vast tracts of grassy jungle are almost treeless, and bring out 
into greater relief the village sites situated few and far between. These little ham- 
lets are remarkable for the most luxuriant vegetation. Large clumps of bamboas 
and groves of plantain trees hem them in all sides, almost hiding the houses from 
view. Above them are seen the tall, graceful betel-nut plams, and here and there a 
few other large trees, such as mango, jack, and papal; and round about the dwell- 
ings, in fact up to the very doorways, are shrubs and creeping plants of endless 
form and variety of the villages. The scenery in the north of the Duars, along the 
foot of the mountains, where the large rivers debouch upon the plains, is very 
grand and beautiful, especially at the point where the Sankosh river leaves the 
hills. In the neighbourhood of the Bhutan range, far from five to ten miles before 
reaching the hills, the land rises gradually. In this tract the soil is only from three 
to four feet deep, with a substratum of gravel and shingle; and in the dry season 
the beds of the streams for some miles after leaving the hills are dry, the water re- 
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appearing farther down. Owing to the difficulty of procuring water, there are no 
villages in this region". (J.F. Grunning, 1911 : 2008 : P- 2, 3). 

J.F. Grunning has discussed in details the administrative changes of the 
newly acquired tract from Bhutan. After annexing the tract through the second 
Anglo-Bhutan war, initially the "Western Duars was divided into three tahsil, 
viz,:- the Sadar, comprising the tract of the country between the Tista and Torsa 
rivers with its head-quarters at Mainaguri; the Buxa tahsil extending from Torsa to 
the Sankos river, with its head-quarters at Alipur; and the Dalingkot tahsil, which 
includes the mountainous part of the annexed territory. Mr. F.A. Donough, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, was deputed to Mainaguri for criminal and civil work and was 
succeeded, after a few months, by Mr. J. Tweedie, who was appointed in 1866 the 
first Deputy Commissioner of the Western Duars. Mr. Donough then went to 
Buxa as Civil Officer and was succeeded in 1867 by Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan. In 
1867-68 Buxa was formed into a regular subdivision. In January 1867 the Dalingkot 
tahsil was transferred to the Darjeeling district and at the same time the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Titalya subdivision of Rangpur, comprising the police circle of 
Boda, Sanyasikata (now Rajganj) and Fakirganj (now Jalpaiguri), was made over 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the Western Duars, the civil and revenue jurisdic- 
tion remaining with Rangpur. This arrangement lasted till January Ist, 1869, when 
the Titaliya subdivision was separated completely from Rangpur (with the excep- 
tion of the civil jurisdiction) and was united to the Western Duars to form the 
district of Jalpaiguri. The Deputy Commissioner removed his headquarters from 
Mainaguri to Jalpaiguri town, on the west bank of the Tista, and the district was 
divided into two subdivisions- the Sadar, which included the former Titalya sub- 
division and that part of the Western Duars, which lies between the Tista and the 
Jaldhaka rivers; and the Falakata subdivision which comprised the rest of the 
Buxa subdivision, the headquarters of the Sub divisional officer being removed 
from Buxa to Falakata. The headquarters of this subdivision were again transfer to 
Alipur in 1976. On April Ist, 1870, the civil jurisdiction of the Titalya subdivision 
was vested in Jalpaiguri and the Patgram police circle was transferred to the 
Falakata subdivision. In 1874-75 Patgram was attached to the Sadar subdivision, 
and, since this change, the Jalpaiguri district has remained unaltered”. (Ibid, P - 
32, 33). 

The Western Duars is the cause of two Anglo-Bhutan wars of 1772 and 
1864 in this region. Details about the possession of Duars by Cooch Behar, Bhutan 
and British in different periods of time and the nature of war have been discussed 
in details in sections II, Il and IV. In the early period the entire Duars including 
some parts of Bhutan hills and Assam was under the control of Cooch Behar 
Rajahs. But after the death of Maharaja Viswa Singha, the founder of Cooch Behar 
kingdom, the family feuds weakened the Koch dynasty. The Mughals, Ahoms 
and the Bhutanese attacked Cooch Behar frequently and captured territories of 
Cooch Behar from all sides. In the north it was the Deva Raja of Bhutan who 
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captured not only the Duars but also took possession of the whole of Cooch 
Behar kingdom and also took Maharaja and other ministers in captivity in Bhutan. 
They made Cooch Behar Raja as per their choice and Bhutan directly interfered in 
the administration of Cooch Behar. The supporters of the captive Maharaja ap- 
proached British for help and signed a treaty in 1773. Cooch Behar was made free 
from Bhutanese possession by the first Anglo-Bhutan war of 1773. Cooch Behar 
then became a protectorate state of British. 

After the first Anglo-Bhutan war the Bhutanese force was pushed up in 
the hills and the Duars area was made free from the occupation of the enemies. But 
the border in the north along the Bhutan was never remained secured and pro- 
tected and the Cooch Behar force was not vigilant in the entire northern border. 
British, as per the treaty, were more interested in receiving fifty percent of the 
revenue collected from Cooch Behar estate. They were also interested in estab- 
lishing friendly relation with Bhutan and Tibet for trading purpose. Naturally 
British were soft towards Bhutan. Taking these opportunities, Bhutan frequently 
attacked, plundered, and took men, property and assets of Cooch Behar, Sikkim 
and the Company to Bhutan. They also captured different parts of the Cooch 
Behar territory in the north and claimed them to be their own. Several attempts 
were made by the British to resist the Bhutanese from such tyrannical behaviours 
and several missions were sent to negotiate on such matters. But most such 
attempts were unsuccessful and without any positive response from the Bhutan 
side. It was so much so that a British mission led by Ashley Eden was maltreated 
and compelled to sign an agreement prepared absolutely by the Bhutanese. 

As aresult "The Governor-General in Council has therefore reluctantly 
resolve to occupy permanently and annex to British territory the Bengal Doars of 
Bhootan, and so much of the hill territory, including the forts of Dallingkot, Panakha 
and Dewangiri, as may be necessary to command the passes, and to prevent 
hostile or predatory incursions of Bhootanese into the Darjeeling District or into 
the plains below. A military force amply sufficient to occupy this tract and over- 
come all resistance, has been assembled on the frontier, and will now proceed to 
carry out the resolve". (Proclamation regarding Annexation of Duars). 

By issuing the above Proclamation, the British declared second Anglo- 
Bhutan war on 12th November 1864. The war continued for five months and 
ended by signing a treaty known as Sinchula Treaty on 1 1th November 1865. As 
per the Treaty the whole area known as Eighteen Duars and the hilly portion of 
present day Kalimpong was annexed to British territory. The tract was first di- 
vided in two parts: Eastern Duars and Western Duars and then the Western Duars 
was further divided in two parts: the plain areas of Duars and the hills. The plain 
area known as Bengal Duars was initially created as separate district and then was 
attached to Jalpaiguri district while the hill area was attached to Darjeeling district 
for administrative purposes. 
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As a result of second Anglo-Bhutan war British gained a huge territory 
both in the plains of Duars and in the hills. Bhutan was compensated by British 
with an annual sum of Rs. 50,000. Cooch Behar and Sikkim, the two protectorate 
states of British, received nothing in term of territory or any other materials but 
enjoyed peace in the region due to the presence of more powerful British in be- 
tween Bhutan and the border of both Sikkim and Cooch Behar. 

The Duars comprising both Eastern and Western Duars were claimed by 
Cooch Behar, Assam, Bhutan and British at different periods of time. It is thus 
relevant to discuss a brief history of each of the claimants and their association 
over Duars. 


SECTION - II. (Cooch Behar and the Duars) 

Much about the history of Cooch Behar is not available and the meagre 
sources which are available are not recorded systematically for historical pur- 
poses. Different authors, historians, travellers, administrators have sporadically 
mentioned about Koch dynasty but very little are available about the boundary of 
the kingdom. 

Some mentions are available in the Indian epics, both Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, about the inhabitants of non-Aryans in the Duars areas. Some his- 
torians like Iman Sing Chemjong and others believed that Koch people are a sec- 
tion of Kirata who migrated from eastern Nepal towards east through Duars areas. 
"A branch of Kirat People under the leadership of Kochu Hang had migrated to 
North Bengal and had settled there in a place called Kuch Behar. From this place, 
they spread to Assam. Burma, Siam (Syam) and Vietnam". (I. Chemjong, 1967 : 2003 
: P - 230). Debnath also infers that the Koch and Kirat may be the same stock of 
people. "Most probably the Kiratas, in course of time, came to be known as the 
Koch" (2010: P- VI). 

The dynasty of Cooch Behar was established by a Mech chief named 
Hariya Mandal. His son Viswa Singha (1484 - 1496 -1533) founded the kingdom of 
Cooch Behar. S.Ghosal in his History of Cooch Behar narrates that Nara Singha, 
eldest son of Maharaja Viswa Singha, was driven away by his younger brother 
Nara Narayan. "He went to Bhutan and became the Dharmaraja in that place. To 
manage the work of administration, he creates the post of "Deva' and divided the 
whole country of Bhutan into three parts named Daga (Daka), Tongsa, or Tongsu 
and Paro and placed these under three Pallas (Penlos)" (S.C. Ghoshal, 1942 : 2005 
:P-349). | 

D.H.E. Sunder referred huge territory under the control of Cooch Behar 
dynasty in the old days. "Formerly Kuch Bihar territory included half the portion 
of west Assam as far as half the portion of Morang on the east and from Dalingkot 
on the north and Ghora ghat on the south. Even the Deb Raja of Bhutan used to 
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pay tribute to the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar. Jalpaiguri was within the jurisdiction of 
this territory". (1895 : P-30). 

In her autobiography A Princess Remembers: The Memories of the Ma- 
harani of Jaipur, Gayatri Devi, the queen of Jaipur and princess of Cooch Behar, 
narrated the history of her parental dynasty in the old days. Beside the vast terri- 
tory of Cooch Behar, some evidences of relations with Bhutan and British were 
narrated by the author. Let us quote the princess to get some idea about the Cooch 
Behar history. "In ancient times the territories of Cooch Behar and Bhutan were 
part of the great kingdom of Kamrup. When the kingdom broke up, a number of 
pretty principalities were formed by independent rulers, and a fresh kingdom was 
then established by the Koches. Their kings claimed an ancient and divine parent- 
age. The legend is that lord Shiva fell in love with the wife of Koch chief, and the 
result of their intimacy was a boy named Biswa Singh. The more prosaic historical 
account relates that the kingdom was founded in 1510 by a chief named Chandan 
and that he was succeeded by his cousin, Biswa Singh. But both stories agree that 
Biswa Singh was a mighty conqueror, who brought under his rule the whole tract 
of land from the Karotoya River on the west to the Barnadi on the east. 

"Later kings continued this warlike tradition, conquered all the 
neighbouring countries to the east and the south, and even ventured to wage war 
against the daunting armies of the Mogul emperors who then ruled most of India. 
It was a splendid gesture but a rash one. In the years that followed, the kingdom of 
Koches were gradually shorn of its outlying possessions, by the Moguls to the 
south and west and by Bhutan to the north, until only the modern state of Cooch 
Behar remained in the precarious possession of Biswa Singh's descendants. 

"In the late eighteen century an event occurred which was to change the 
status of Cooch Behar entirely. The Bhutanese captured the reigning Maharaja. 
His minister immediately appealed to the Governor of Bengal, Warren Hastings, for 
help, which was given, but only under stringent and far-reaching conditions. 

"India was not at this time under the direct authority of British Crown. 
Most of the country was controlled by that curious mixture of government, trade, . 
and military presence known to the East India Company. So the price of British help 
in realising the Maharaja was the acceptance of a treaty with the East India Com- 
pany. It bears the date Sth April 1773, and under its terms Cooch Behar acknowl- 
edged the protection of the Company and promised to make over half of its annual 
revenue. This amount was later fixed at 67,700 rupees. The following year, after 
Warren Hastings had managed, with the intervention of Dalai Lama of Tibet, to 
conclude a treaty with Bhutan, the Maharaja was finally released. 

"The links between Cooch Behar and British grew stronger and more 
diverse. Placed as it was geographically, Cooch Behar was constantly involved in 
the expansionist schemes and political intrigues of Bhutan, Sikkim and Assam, 
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which in their turn were involved with Nepal and Tibet. It was important for the 
British to have a foothold in this troubled and strategically important area, and 
when life in the state was further complicated by constant domestic dissentions, 
eventually in 1788, a British Resident was appointed to keep order". (Quoted by S. 
Ray, 2011: P- 214, 15). 

Iman Singh Cemjong from his interest on the Kirat people has narrated 
the Koch dynasty from a different angle and different perspective. "In the begin- 
ning of the 16th century AD Assam was under the influence of anarchy and every 
village had their own king. At that time, the village king of Gowalpara was stronger 
than the others, so he conquered all the villages one after another and at last 
became a prominent ruler of the Koch villages of Assam and North Bengal. His 
name was Hari Koch who made his capital town at Gowalpara and ruled Assam. 
"His son Bishu Koch subdued all the unfriendly Koch chiefs and fought against 
the invading Muslim chiefs and expelled them from Assam. When he made the full 
settlement of his kingdom, he adopted Hinduism and called himself Biswa Singh 
Koch. During his reign he had to encounter the invasion of Tai Ahum Kings from 
the North Burmese side. He fixed the boundaries of his country and ruled suc- 
cessfully for 44 years (1496 - 1540 AD). 

"When his elder sons, Nara Narayan Koch and Chilla Rai Koch returned 
from Banaras, they found their third brother ruling Assam without their consent. 
They, therefore, expelled him from the throne. The latter, followed by his retinues, 
migrated to Bhutan through the dense forests and established a Koch Kirat King- 
dom there. At that time, Bhutan was full of dense forests and there was no proper 
ruler to rule the country. Hence, there was no any objection from anybody of his 
establishing a kingdom there. By that time, the chiefs of Tai Ahum, Tai Shan, and 
Tai Rong had already established their kingdoms there. One Tibetan chief, the 
forefather of the present King of Bhutan had also established his kingdom there 
in a comer of Bhutan hills. They say that Doya Kirat people were the aboriginal 
tribe of Bhutan. Later on, the Tibetan Lamas influenced all the village kings so all 
of them including the Koch King Nar Singh were also converted into Buddhism. 

"Thus a branch of the Koch Raja of Assam intermingled with other Rajas 
of Bhutan and became Dukpa Bhutias” (1967 : 2003 : P - 236-37). 

J.F. Grunning narrated the relation between Cooch Behar and Bhutan as 
“the Duars, or strip of country running along the base of the hills, had passed into 
the possession of the Bhutias, who controlled the whole tract, from the frontier of 
Sikkim as far as Darrang, and frequently enforced claims of suzerainty over the 
enfeebled State of Cooch Behar. They did not occupy the country permanently, 
probably because the Bhutias can not stand the heat of the plains, but exacted a 
heavy tribute and subjected the unfortunate inhabitants to the cruellest treat- 
ment. Bhutan belonged to a tribe whom the present Bhutias call Tephus and who 
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are supposed to have been the ancestors of the people of Cooch Behar. More 
than 200 years ago, some Tibetan soldiers are said to have conquered the Tephu 
and taken permanently possession of their country" (1911 : 2008 : P - 25). 

S. Debnath, a contemporary historian of North Bengal tries to establish 
the rule of Khen dynasty of Gosanimari over Duars. From his primary source he 
has shown the earlier kingdom of Koch Rajas in the Duars areas and describes the 
whole episode of Duars wars in nutshell. He narrated Duars as the apple of dis- 
cord as: 

"The Dooars became a part of the kingdom of Kamatapur during the rule 
of Khen dynasty of Gosanimari........... The establishment of the Koch-Kamata 
kingdom by Vishwa Singha and his brother Sukladhwaj better known Chila Roy 
was possible first only in the Dooars. Vishwa Singha had his capital at Hingulavas 
in the Dooars. Hingulavas is at present in Alipurduar sub-division of the Dooars, 
and it is only a few miles to the east of Soantalpur or Samuktala, the biggest 
weekly market of the area. The European traveller Ralph Fitch visited Hingulavas 
when it was a sprawling business centre of eastern India. Afterwards the capital at 
Hingulavas being washed away by the river Raydak flowing by its side, the Koch 
kings gradually built their new capitals first at Mahakalguri and then at Chechakhata 
again in the Dooars. The remains of the capital at Hingulavas and at Mahakalguri 
have been found and still extant. From their kingdom and capital in the Dooars, 
the Koch kings maintained relations with Assam and Bhutan. It was after a long 
period that the Koch kings because of their growing enmity with increasingly 
powerful Bhutan shifted their capital to further south; and in due course of time 
the Dooars gradually passed under Bhutanese suzerainty. But the vendetta be- 
tween Bhutan and Cooch Behar for the possession of the Dooars continued 
unabated as a result of which the subsequent Koch rulers became dependent on 
the Mughal Subedars in Bengal. 

"The conflict between Bhutan and Cooch Behar as to the problem of the 
possession of the Dooars ultimately brought the British to the scene. In 1772 
Bhutan occupied Cooch Behar and the British government of the East India Com- 
pany on the basis of a treaty signed with the Prime Minister (Dewan Deo) of 
Cooch Behar dispatched soldiers to drive the Bhutanese out of Cooch Behar; and 
thus took place the Anglo-Bhutan war. But the question of the Dooars remained 
unsolved. Though the British government with the hope of developing trade 
relations with Bhutan and with Tibet through Bhutan followed a policy of ap- 
peasement towards Bhutan near about a century, ultimately took the decision of 
occupying the Dooars from the possession of Bhutan in 1864. As a result of this 
decision there ensured the second Anglo-Bhutan was following which was signed 
the Treaty of Sinchula in 1865. The provisions of the Treaty of Sinchula authorised 
the British Indian government to include the Dooars in British India. Here it has to 
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be noted that the Dooars and Kalimpong were the last occupations of the British 
government in India and that well after the great Revolt of 1857". (Debnath, 2010 
: P-IX, X). 

Referring Bhutan Namthar, Debnath in another occasion establishes the 
link of Kamatapur Rajas in the Duars areas. "In the Bhutanese Namthars it is 
further narrated that in Bhutan in the eighth century Sindhu Raja, a king of Indian 
origin ruling in Bumthang of Bhutan fell ill; and to save him his courtiers invited 
Guru Padmasambhava of Nalanda University to Bhutan. Guru Padmasambhava or 
Guru Rimpoche entered Bhutan across the kingdom of the Khens or Khyengs 
(Kheng Nabje Korpu and Ogyen Dag). Most probably, Sindhu Raja himself had a 
big area of the plain, certainly the Dooars, under his control for which he had to 
face conflict with another ruler of the plain named Nabudara. It can be presumed 
that, perhaps, king Nabudara was the overlord of Kamrupa and the Sindhu Raja 
had to count reverses against Nabudara several times. His discomfiture might 
have persuaded him to retire to Bamthang in the lap of Himalayas. It was again 
Guru Padmasambhava to have brought the belligerent kings to negotiation and 
peace; and the Guru is said to have demarcated the border between the kingdoms 
ruled respectively by Sindhu Raja and Nabudara. It can be presumed that Guru 
Padmasambhava might have kept the major part of the Dooars under the control 
of Sindhu Raja, who was a devoted disciple of the Guru. ... Among 
the known kings of Kamatapur the first two rulers were Sangaldip and Sindhu 
Raja; and both of them were rulers of Bhutan as well as Dooars' plains. There are 
ample evidences in Bhutanese chronicles that the Khens used to live in Shamgong 
of Bhutan and for tending their cattle used to come down to the plains" (Debnath, 
2010: P-4,5). 

The presence of Koch people in Bhutan has been mentioned by the 
historians, travellers and administrators. Babu Krishnakanta Basu in his account 
on Travels in Bhutan (1815 AD) mentioned that up to 17th century Koch tribe 
resided in Bhutan. And later on they came down to the plains of present day 
Duars and Cooch Behar. Ashley Eden during his mission to Bhutan in 1863 found 
Koch people in a village named Pemethong at the elevation of 8499 feet in the Paro 
province of Bhutan. 

"A good many of the inhabitants were Bengalees, apparently from Cooch 
Behar, who had been abducted many years before, and retained but confused 
ideas of the country from which they had come". (D.F.Rennie, 1866 : 2005 : P- 106). 
Some of them might have been taken by the Bhutanese for manual work and some 
might have been residing there since long. Eden narrated the incidence as "About 
two hundred years ago under the orders of the authorities of Lhasa, some Tibetan 
soldiers came from the valleys of the Sanpu river to Bhutan and began to reside 
there. At that time Bhutan was under the possession of Tefu (Koch) tribe. The 
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Tefus were defeated in battle with the Tibetan soldiers and were driven to the low 
land. The descendents of those among the Tefus who did not leave Bhutan, are 
now doing menial work in Bhutan" (S.C. Ghoshal, 1942 : 2005: P - 349). 

Be whatever the name of the rulers (Sangaldip, Nabudara, Nar Singha 
Koch, Biswa Singha, Chila Roy etc) and the residents (Koch, Kirata, Tefu), it is 
clear from the history of Duars that before the Tibetans came and settled in 
Bhutan and take the name Bhutanese there were some others who ruled both the 
hills and the plains together. It has also been recorded that far long the areas were 
under the control of the Koch dynasty. 

The northern frontier of Cooch Behar was never stable politically and 
the boundary was never fixed. There were disputes over boundary and rule in the 
Duars. The relation between any of the neighbouring countries in this area was 
never remained stable over the periods. In fact, the Duars areas never remained 
under the control of any one ruler rather the area after changing from a number of 
controlling authorities like Khen Raja, Cooch Behar Raja, Bhutan Raja, East India 
Company ultimately came to the present position of Jalpaiguri district. The first 
Anglo-Bhutan war of 1772 was caused due to the capture of Cooch Behar by 
Bhutan at the time of family feud over enthronement of the crown. The Bhutanese 
not only captured the kingdom but imprisoned Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan 
and other ministers. Bhutan made Rajendra Narayan as the Raja of Cooch Behar 
as per their choice. Then Nazir Khagendra Narayan sought help from Company 
and thus occurred the first Anglo-Bhutan war. The Company solders became 
victorious and the war ended with the treaty of 1774. But in 1784 Bhutan Dharma 
Raja sent a goodwill and congratulatory letter to the newly enthroned Raja 
Harendra Narayan. It showed Bhutan's intension of forgetting the past happen- 
ings and renew friendly relation with Cooch Behar. The second Anglo-Bhutan 
war is popularly known as Duars war of 1864. A combined effect of maltreatment 
of Asley Eden during his mission to Bhutan and constant complaints from Cooch 
Behar, Sikkim and Company itself regarding plundering, looting, capturing of 
land, property and person from their territory, British declared war against Bhutan 
in 1864. In both the wars Cooch Behar with the help of British became victorious 
and drove the Bhutanese up hills in their own territory. After the first war the freed 
land was given back to Cooch Behar and Cooch Behar became the protectorate 
state of the Company. But after the second war no portion of the freed land was 
given back to Cooch Behar instead the hilly areas of Dalingkote was annexed with 
Darjeeling and the plains of Duars became the part of newly created district of 
Jalpaiguri. Cooch Behar thus lost all its northern territory permanently to British. 
Due to the existence of Company land between Bhutan and Cooch Behar. there 
was no further attempt of incursion from Bhutan and Cooch Behar remained 
protected within a much smaller territory. 
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The main contender of Duars war was Cooch Behar who suffered most 
due to the aggressive attitude of Bhutan and took initiative in involving British in 
the war. The main attack was planned and launched from Cooch Behar under the 
commandership of Lieutenant Hedayet Ali who used 700 infantry, 35 cavalry and 
two six-pounder guns of the ruler of Cooch Behar. Cooch Behar also shouldered 
a major part of the expenditure of the battle. The forces of Maharaja were consid- 
ered an efficient army and for the success in Duars war 138 soldiers were rewarded 
with medals in 1875. Lieutenant Governor Sir Richard Temple highly praised the 
Cooch Behar army. But even after their direct involvement in the war and defeat- 
ing the enemy in the battle, Cooch Behar did not regain any part of its lost land. 
"Before the kingdom of Cooch Behar was attacked and occupied by the Bhutiyas 
in the 18th century, its area was more than 3,200 square miles. After paying the 
cost of the war and half the revenue every year to the Company and in exchange 
for independence, the portion that was saved was only 1317 square miles. Some 
portion of the remaining territory was taken possession of by the Company them- 
selves and most of the lands were given to the king of Bhutan by their deci- 
sion..... In the battle of 1864 - 65 A.D. the forces of ruler of Cooch Behar greatly 
helped the government and the Maharaja had to spend about one and a half lac of 
rupees annually for this. For this help many persons from the king's Commander- 
in-Chiefs to ordinary soldiers were rewarded by the government, but the ruler or 
his kingdom did not get any share of the reward" (S.C.Ghosal : 1942 : 2005 : P - 387, 
388). Although both were the protectorate states, but British dealt the situation 
differently with Cooch Behar than with Sikkim for the same type of action. After 
freeing the land from Nepal in a war, British returned the entire area to the owner, 
the king of Sikkim, by the Treaty of Titalia in 1817. But in the same manner after 
freeing the land form Bhutan in a war, instead of returning them to the rulers of 
Cooch Behar, British kept it with itself. Cooch Behar had to satisfy with limited 
area but peace was ensured. But before 17th century the entire Bhutan was ruled 
by Cooch rulers and Ashley Eden confirmed their existence and rule in Bhutan. 


SECTION - III. (Bhutan and the Duars) 

Bhutan, a land locked isolated country of southern Himalayas, locates 
between India in the south and Tibet in the north ; in the east and west the 
country is bounded either by Tibetan or Indian boundary. The length of the 
country from east to west is 190 miles and the breadth from north to south ts 
nearly 90 miles. The present geographical area of the country has been fixed only 
after the second Anglo-Bhutan war of 1864. The country had lost nearly one third 
of its present areas in the south-western part to the present day Jalpaiguri district 
of West Bengal and the south-eastern part to Goalpara district of Assam. 

There is no unanimity regarding the derivation of the name Bhutan. 
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Some say that the name has been derived from Sanskrit word 'Bhu-Utthan' means 
‘high land’. Another theory of Sanskritisation says that 'Bhot-anta' means ‘end of 
Tibet’. Historically Bhutan is known as 'Lho-Mon' means ‘southern land of dark- 
ness’; 'Lho-Tsendenjong' menas ‘southern land of 'Tsendu Cypress’; 'Lhomen- 
Khazhi' means 'southern land from four approaches’ ; 'Lho-Men-Jong' means 'south- 
ern land of medicinal herbs’. The Bhutanese call their land as ‘Druk-Yel' or ‘land of 
thunder dragon’; their king as 'Druk-Gyalpo' means ‘the Dragon King' and them- 
selves as 'Druk-Pa' means the people of the 'Dragon land. 

Although small in size but Bhutan is rich in history. The country lost 
most of its authentic chronicles and documents due to fire of Sonagasel in 1828, 
Punakha in 1832 and at Paro in 1907 and due to devastating earthquake at Punakha 
in 1896. So much of the Bhutan history is based on Bhutan relics or British explor- 
ers report, legends and folktales. According to a legend one Sangldip from Cooch 
Behar subdued Bengal, Bihar and spread his power as far as Bhutan in the seven- 
teenth century before Christ. Historians of both Bhutan and India agree and admit 
that Bhutan was under Indian rulers for several centuries up to 650 AD. Up to the 
rule of Bhaskaravarman, Bhutan was under the control of Kamrupa dynasty. The 
Tibetan incursion into Bhutan ensured with the arrival of Guru Padmasambhaba 
in 747 AD and Buddhism spread in Bhutan. Before the arrival of Ngawang Namgyal 
from Tibet in 1616, Bhutan was unorganised conglomerate of numerous small 
principalities practically one in each major valley of the mountainous land. Their 
chieftains spent much of their energy and means warring between themselves 
and with Tibetan warlords. With some ups and downs Bhutan introduced a dual 
monarchical system - Desi (Deva Raja) and Shabdung (Dharma Raja). Shabdung 
followed the incarnations of the predecessors while Desi was elected by the 
council of permanent chosen members from the principal officers of the country. 
Desi was the temporal ruler while the Shabdung was the spiritual or religious ruler 
looking after the ecclesiastical functions as religious head at various levels. Mon- 
astery and Dzong head Lamas were to follow the principles of righteousness, 
promote knowledge and protect religious sentiments. The Desi performed the 
duties of administration and providing Lamas with food. Desi's authority was 
divided into officers of Penlops (Chiefs of Provinces or Governors) and Dzongpens 
(Chiefs of districts) for effective administration. In due course of time Desi ac- 
quired strength and became the temporal head of the country. 

Being a land locked country, Bhutan since long depends heavily on 
trading and commerce with the neighbouring countries. In those days trading 
with Cooch Behar in the south was more important than with Tibet in the north. 
Passing through Cooch Behar, the Bhutanese traders could reach as far as Rangpur 
with their merchandise. 

The relation between Bhutan and Cooch Behar was the oldest in the 
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region but it never remained uniform and straight. For sometime they were friendly, 
protect each others interest and act mutually. They were so cordial that for some- 
time Cooch Behar minted coins for Bhutan while in other time all minting materials 
were looted and taken to Bhutan by the Bhutanese. On the one hand Bhutanese 
imprisoned Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan and his ministers in Bhutan for several 
years while they sent congratulatory letter at the enthronement of Maharaja 
Harendra Narayan. The letter was written not in Dzonkha but in Bengali alphabet. 
Sometime both the Cooch Behar and Bhutanese forces jointly protected them- 
selves against the attack from the west by the Sanyasis. In 1730 the Raja of Cooch 
Behar sought help from Bhutan against Mugal attack. Bhutanese interference 
was successful and by 1760 Bhutan considered Cooch Behar as its dependent 
state and stationed military force there. Bhutan also controlled the administrative 
affairs of Cooch Behar dynasty. The 10th Desi assisted Gya Chila, the ruler of 
Cooch Behar in setting family feud and thereafter a station of Bhutanese force 
was allowed inside the Cooch Behar kingdom. At the end of eighteenth century 
Bhutan almost controlled the entire principalities of Cooch Behar and annexed 
and fortified the eleven Duars including the agricultural land in the plains of 
Bengal. In 1768 the Druk Desi tried to establish his power over Cooch Behar and 
tried to gather strength by making alliances with Panchen Lama in Tibet and with 
King Prithvinaraayn Shah of Nepal. Relation with Cooch Behar starts deteriorat- 
ing and it became worse in 1772 when Bhutan tried to help one of the claimants of 
the throne of Cooch Behar. The Bhutanese kidnapped Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
and others to Bhutan. The claimants of Cooch Behar appealed to East India 
Company for help and in driving the Bhutanese out of Cooch Behar. The Com- 
pany in return of half of the revenue of Cooch Behar agreed to help. In December 
1772, the British Governor of Bengal, Warren Hasting sent Indian troops and 
guns to Cooch Behar. In a battle they defeated Bhutanese and restored the king in 
the throne of Cooch Behar. In the battle of 1772 the Druk Desi sought help from 
Pamchen Lama who was serving as agent of youthful Dalai Lama. In correspon- 
dence with East India Company the Panchen Lama instead of helping Druk Desi 
claimed suzerainty over Bhutan. Failing to receive help from Tibet, the Druk Desi 
(Tshenlop Kunga Rinchen) signed a Treaty of Peace with the Company in April 
25, 1774. Bhutan agreed to retain its pre-1730 boundaries, paid a symbolic tribute 
of five horses to British and allowed British to cut timber from Bhutan. Cooch 
Behar, on the other hand, not only paid heavily for the battle amounting to Rs 
50,000 but they had to sign an agreement by which the administrative power and 
future revenue of the state came under the control of the Company. With the 
induction of British in Cooch Behar, Bhutan lost all its position and relation with 
Cooch Behar. As per Peace Treaty 1774, Bhutan agreed to maintain peace in the 
border but in practice dispute continued for the next hundred years. 
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Boundary between Cooch Behar and Bhutan was never fixed and ten- 
sion persists not only in the border areas but many times it created problems in 
the central administration of both the countries. Maharaja Harendra Narayan 
(1783 - 1839) was an able ruler and was very firm in his decision and attitude. He 
tried to enforce his civil power within his well defined territory. He recovered 
lands of Chamurchi and Ramghamali in the Duars region from the Bhutanese 
capture. He also used the Raikat of Baikanthapur in this regard. Not only the 
soldiers but the common people entered in armed clashes on Maraghat transfer in 
1808. This time the British Digbay acted as mediator and gave his opinion that 
Maraghat should belong to Cooch Behar. But in 1817 the decision was reversed 
by another British agent David Scott who made over the Bhutanese the tract 
locally called Giod Maraghat. It was perhaps as a reward given to Bhutan for its 
act of neutral position during Anglo-Nepal war of 1814-16. In 1815 Babu 
Krishnakanta Bose and Rammohan Ray were sent to Bhutan to settle the border 
dispute between Cooch Behar and Bhutan. 

Although British favoured Bhutan but in many occasions Bhutan did 
not spare British and captured their land, asset, property, men and animals along 
with those from Cooch Behar and Sikkim. Being protectorate states both Cooch 
Behar and Sikkim lodged a number of complaints to British against Bhutanese 
attack. British officials posted in these areas were also reported and authenticated 
tyrannical rule of Bhutan. Cambell's letter of 6th March 1845 to the Governor of 
Bengal is self explanatory. "The conduct of Bhutias, in forcibly carrying off the 
grain from this land, and in putting up marks to define it as belonging to them, 
cannot, now that their claims have been examined, be considered otherwise than 
as a deliberate encroachment on our frontier, and as a fresh instance of the mode 
by which they acquired a great deal of territory from Cooch Behar and Bykuntapore 
in former days, when this part of our frontier was so much neglected by us" 
(K.C.A. Ahmed, 1936 : 2005 : P - 365). The number of captives in Bhutan from 
Cooch Behar, Sikkim and Company was more than three hundred persons. Eden's 
Mission to Bhutan carrying a draft Treaty on peaceful negotiation between Com- 
pany and the Bhutan was maltreated and insulted by the Tongsa Penlop and 
other Bhutanese chiefs in March 1864. Finding no other alternate, British decided 
to bring down Bhutan under control through war. Before the outbreak of war a 
proclamation was issued from Fort William on 12th November | 864. It says: "For 
many years past outrages have been committed by subjects of Bhootan Govern- 
ment within British territory; and the territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch 
Behar. In these outrages property has been plundered and destroyed, lives have 
been carried into and are still held in captivity" (D.F. Rennie, 1866 : 2005 : P- 160). 
The second Anglo-Bhutan war was started in November, 1864. 

Although within six weeks the combined force of Cooch Behar and Com 
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pany could drive the Bhutanese force with slight loss and captured about 180 
miles of difficult and jungle track but within no time Bhutan made an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover their lost territory. John F. Grunning narrated the Bhutanese 
unsuccessful attempt as: "They suddenly debouched in force along the frontier, 
threatening the whole line of military posts excepting the western one at Dalimgkot. 
On 4th February 1865, the Bhutias so far succeeded in their design as to capture 
the eastern post at Diwangiri. This was the more surprising as the garrison at 
Diwangiri had expelled a far more formidable attack which had been made on the 
30th January. However, on the second occasion, the garrison abandoned its posi- 
tion with the loss of two mountain guns; its retreat was almost entirely unmo- 
lested by the enemy .... On the 15th March, General Tytler re-occupied the posi- 
tion at Tajagaon, and on the 2nd April General Tombs re-captured Diwangiri. With 
these two affairs all active operations ceased." (J.F. Grunning, 1911 : 2008 : P- 30, 
31). | | 
After the Duars war a treaty known as Treaty of Sinchula was signed on 
11th November 1865 between the Company and Bhutan. Article II of the treaty 
reads as: "Whereas in consequence of repeated aggressions of the Bhootan 
Government and of the refusal of that Government to afford satisfaction for those 
aggressions, and of their insulting treatment of the officers sent by His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council for the purpose of procuring an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences existing between the two states, the British Government has 
been compelled to seize by an armed force the whole of the doars and certain Hill 
Posts protecting the passes into Bhootan, and whereas the Bhootan Government 
has now expressed its regret for past misconduct and a desire for the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the British Government, it is hereby agreed that the 
whole of the tract known as the Eighteen Doars, bordering on the districts of 
Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, and Assam, together with the Talook of Ambaree 
Fallacottah and the Hill territory on the bank of the Teesta up to such points as 
may be laid down by the British Commissioner appointed for the purpose is ceded 
by the Bhootan Government to the British Government for ever". After the war 
and the Treaty, peace was established and Bhutan returned all the people, prop- 
erties and land of Sikkim, Cooch Behar and the Company. Property and people 
were shared by the concerned authority whereas all the land was forcibly kept by 
the British. A proclamation regarding annexation was issued on 4th July 1866. It 
states; "It is hereby declared that the territory ceded by the Bhootan Government 
as aforesaid is annexed to the territories of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
of England. It is further declared that the ceded territory is attached to the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William, and that it will accordingly be under 
the immediate control of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, but that it shall not 
be subjected to the general regulation". 
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Without entering about the details of the history of Bhutan, let us jot 
down the chronicles of those important events which are related to the present 
study. 
' 1360 - Gelupka sect monks flee to Bhutan from Tibet. 
1689 - 1700 - Bhutanese force invade Sikkim. 
1730 - Bhutan helped Raja of Cooch Behar against Mughal attack. 
1760 - Cooch Behar became de facto Bhutanese dependency. 
Assam Duars came under Bhutanese control. 
1770 - Bhutan and Cooch Behar force invade Sikkim. 
1772 - Cooch Behar sought help from British against Bhutan attack 
1773 - British and Cooch Behar attack Bhutan. 
1774 - Bhutan signed peace Treaty with British. 
1787 - Boundary dispute plague Bhutan-India relation. 
1826-28 - Border tension increase and British seized Assam Duars. 
1834-35 - British invade Bhutan. 
184] - Bhutan raided Cooch Behar and Sikkim. 
1864 - Civil war waged in Bhutan British seeks peace relation. 
1864 - 65 - Second Anglo-Bhutan war. 
1865 - Sinchula Treaty signed between British and Bhutan and peace 
established giving an end to the border dispute. 

Another chronology which is no less important in knowing the relation 
between British and Bhutan is the different British missions to Bhutan. These 
missions aimed either to enquire and explore the possibilities of trade relation with 
Bhutan or to establish peace in the region. In fact the failure of Eden's mission can 
be considered as one of the causes behind the second Anglo-British war. Any- 
way, the following missions are important: 

1774 - George Bogle's Mission to Lhasa via Thimpu. The mission en- 
tered Bhutan from Cooch Behar through Buxa Duar. It was a successful mission in 
establishing friendly relation between Bhutan and Company. 

1775, 1777 - Two missions led by Alexander Hamilton. The first mission 
was aimed to decide on the claims of Bhutan over Ambari Falakata and Jalpesh 
while the second mission was to congratulate the new Deb Raja on his accession. 

1783 - Captain Turner's mission accompanied by Lieutenant Samuel 
Davis and Robert Saunder. They entered Bhutan through Buxa Duar and followed 
the same route of Bogle's mission. Inspite of small civil war in Bhutan, Turner was 
well received by the Deba Raja of Bhutan. The mission entered Tibet through 
Paro and Phari routes. It aimed at establishing friendly commercial relation with 
Bhutan but the Nepal war with Tibet of 1792 destroyed ali bright prospects. 

1815 - Babu Krishnakanta Bose and Rammohan Ray unsuccessful mis- 
sion to settle border dispute between Bhutan and Cooch Behar. 
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1838 - Capt B.B. Pemberton, Ensign Blake and Dr.Griffth entered Bhutan with fifty 
men from Banksa Duar in the Eastern Bhutan. The mission was obstructed at a 
number of places and was compelled to return through Buxa instead of Goalpara 
via Cheerung. It was an unsuccessful mission in settling border dispute with 
Assam and Cooch Behar and also signing a treaty in establishing commercial 
relations with Bhutan. 

1863 - Ashley Eden mission carried a peace treaty with Bhutan. Mission was 
maltreated and was forced to sign an agreement made independently by Bhutan. 
The mission was followed by the second Bhutan war of 1865. 

1905, 1907 - J.C. White accompanied by Major Rennick and Mr. Paul 
eitered Poonakha from Gangtok via Chumbi, Hah, Paro and Tashi-Cho-Jong. The 
second mission was accompanied by Major, Captain Hyslop and Mr. Campbell. 
The mission was welcomed by the Bhutanese and succeeded in renewing good 
relation. 


SECTION -IV. (The Duars War) 

Two Anglo-Bhutan wars are prominent in the Duars : the first one was in 
the year 1772 and the second in 1864. The first war was not that important but the 
second altogether changed the socio-political and demographic character of the 
region. The first war aimed at restoration of the pre war-status while the second 
has changed the political boundary of the neighbouring countries. Let us get 
some details of both wars: 

A. The First Anglo-Bhutan War: British engaged in war with Bhutan in 1772 at the 
request, appeal and help sought by the independent state Cooch Behar. At that 
time Cooch Behar was suffering from a family feud over the question of selection 
of succession for the throne. Taking the advantage Bhutan not only captured a 
larger part of the territory of Cooch Behar in the north and also directly interfered 
in the administrative affairs of Cooch Behar. The story in nutshell goes like this: 

Dhairjendra Narayan (1765-1770), the third brother of Dewandeo Ram 
Narayan, became Maharaja after the death of Maharaja Debendra Narayan (1763 
-1765) who had no sons. After becoming Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan first 
expelled and then murdered his elder brother Dewandeo Ram Narayan and ap- 
pointed Surendra Narayan, his younger brother as Dewan. As Ram Narayan had 
good relation with Bhutan so the Bhutan Raj got angry and captured and impris- 
oned the king and Dewan at Ponakha. Bhutan made Rajendra Narayan, the younger 
brother of the king as Maharaja and established their power in all administrative 
affairs of Cooch Behar. After the death of Rajendra Narayan, the supporters of 
Dairjendra Narayan made his son Dharendra Narayan as king of Cooch Behar. 
This further worsened the relation with Bhutan and they sent a garrison of Bhutan 
soldier and captured the whole of Cooch Behar and made Birendra Narayan as the 
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Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

In this political turmoil and distress in Cooch Behar estate, Nazir 
Khagendra Narayan as the guardian of Dharendra Narayan, the minor king ap- 
pealed the East India Company for help. A Treaty was signed between Warren 
Hastings on behalf of British India and Maharaja Dharendra Narayan of Cooch 
Behar on Sth April 1773. The Treaty goes like this: 


THE TREATY (1773). 

"Durrindernarayan, Raja of Cooch Behar, having presented to the 
Honourable the President and Council of Calcutta the present distressed state of 
the country, owing to its being harassed by the neighbouring independent Rajas, 
who are in league to dispose him, the Honourable the President and Council, from 
a love of justice and desire of assisting the distressed, have agreed to send a 
force, consisting of four companies of sepoys, and a field-piece for the protection 
of the said Raja and his country against his enemies, and the following conditions 
are mutually agreed on:- 

"Ist- That the said Raja will immediately pay into hands of the collector 
of Rungpore Rs. 50,000 to defray the expenses of the force sent to assist him. 

"2nd .- That if more than Rs. 50,000 are expended, the Raja will make it 
good to the Honourable the English East India Company, but in case any part of 
it remains unexpended that it be delivered back. , 

"3rd. - That the Raja will acknowledge subjection to the English East 
India Company upon his country being cleared of his enemies, and will allow the 
Cooch Behar country to be annexed to the Province of Bengal. 

"4th. - That the Raja further agrees to make over to the English East India 
Company one-half of the annual revenues of Cooch Behar for ever. 

"Sth. - That the other moiety shall remain to the Raja and his heirs for 
ever, provided he is firm in his allegiance to the honourable United East India 
Company. 

"6th - That in order to ascertain the value of the Cooch Behar country, 
the Raja will deliver a fair hastabud (revenue settlement) of his district into the 
hands of such person as the Honourable the President and the Council of Calcutta 
shall think proper to depute for that purpose, upon which valuation the annual 
Malguzary, which the Raja to pay, shall be established. 

"7th - That the amount of Malguzary settled by such person as the 
Honourable the East India Company shall depute, shall be perpetual. 

"8th - That the Honourable East India Company shall always assist the 
said Raja with a force when he has occasion for it for the defence of the country, 
the Raja bearing the expense. 

"Oth - That this treaty shall remain in force for the space of two years, or 
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till such time as advices may be received from the Court of Directors, empowering 
the President and Council to ratify the same for ever. 


"This treaty signed, sealed, and concluded, by the Honourable the Presi- . 


dent and Council at Fort William, the fifth day of April, 1773, on the part, and by 
Durrindernarayan, Raja of Cooch Behar, at Behyar Fort, the 6th Maug, 1179, Ben- 
gal style, on the other part." 

After the Treaty was signed, the Company sent Captain Jones and some 
soldiers to fight against Bhutan. S.C.Ghoshal (1942) narrated the war as: 


"The Bhutiyas fighting against the forces of the Company were defeated | 


and retiring gradually assembled in the fort of Cooch Behar and from there op- 
posed the Company's forces with great vigour. But Captain Jones conquered the 
fort of Cooch Behar through he incurred heavy losses. In reality, the rescue of the 


kingdom of Cooch Behar was not as easy as was originally supposed by the | 


Company. The Bhutan army and the Sannyasi and Barkandaz soldiers of Raikat 


took shelter in the hilly forests in the Himalayas extending from the extremity of | 
Assam to the western boundary of Tirhut and made themselves safe over a great . 


extent. 

“When Captain Jones informed the Governor about the condition of war, 
reinforcements arrived from many places and Company's forces attacked their 
Opponents in their places of hiding and succeeded gradually in weakening their 
resistance. Owing to continual attacks, they dispersed and took to fight. When 
the Bhutias took shelter in their own country and Raikat Darpadeva fled to jungle, 
the Company's party became victorious almost everywhere. They razed the for- 


tresses of Bhabaniganj and Chekakhata to the ground. When the sepoys of the . 


Company were staying in the unhealthy plains at the foot of the hills, they suf- 
fered much from ill health and diseases, and Captain Jones and other Command- 
ers also were attacked with malaria" (S.C. Ghoshal, 1942 : 2005 : P- 352, 353). 

Khan Chowdhuri Amanatulla Ahmed (1936) also narrated the first Anglo- 
Bhutan war of 1772 in his History of Cooch Behar. 

British were not happy to see the deployment of Bhutia force at Cooch 
Behar which was bordering the company's territory of Rangpur. This coincided 
with the request for help from Nazir Khagendra Narayan on behalf of the minor 


Raja of Cooch Behar. A Treaty of 1772 was signed between Cooch Behar and the - 


Company. At the end of 1772, Mr Purling, the Collector of Rangpur sent a com- 
pany of soldier under the command of Captain Jones to protect the kingdom of 
Cooch Behar. Lieutenant Dickson and Mr. Durham were included in the group. 
Starting from Rangpur, after capturing places like Gitaldah, Dinhata, Balaganga 
and Mauyamari, the Company force reached Cooch Behar. A fierce fight took 


place at Cooch Behar between the Company soldier and those of Bhutan. Both - 


Captain Jones and Lieutenant Dickson along with one fourth of their soldier got 
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wounded but they ultimately became victorious by defeating the Bhutanese. The 
Company soldiers captured Bihar fort on 21st December 1772. Captain Jones 
wrote a letter for more soldiers to the Governor of Bengal. After fully capturing the 
Cooch Behar kingdom, Nazir Khagendra Narayan reached the palace with the 
minor king Dharandra Narayan, the son of Captive Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan 
and met Mr. Purling who was in charge of the protection of Cooch Behar palace. 

After capturing Cooch Behar fort, the connection between Bhutanese 
and Raikat Darpadeva was broken and Captain Jones marched to fight with Raikat 
Darpadeva. Captain Jones reached Patgram via Mauyamari and Lal Bazar. In one 
letter to Governor dated 27th January 1773, Captain Jones mentioned about the 
strength of Darpadeva to be five to six thousand soldiers. A heavy fight took 
place between the Company soldier and the Raikat soldier on 28th January. Many 
of Darpadeva's soldiers were killed and injured and the rest fled away either via 
Bhot Hat or by crossing the Teesta River. 

Captain Jones with his soldiers was waiting at Santoshganj to attack 
Darpadeva. In a letter dated 30th January, Captain Jones wrote "I now propose 
taking possession tomorrow of the fort of Rohimgunge, from whence if the situa- 
tion of Beyhar with regard to Boutans of which Mr Purling will advise me, does 
not render it dangerous - I shall proceed to cross the river to Gilpygory, a principal 
fort belonging to Durrup Deo where I learn he is inciting the Faquirs to make 
another stand” (K.C.A. Ahmed, 1936 : 2005 : P- 209). 

After crossing Teesta River, Captain Jones reached Baikunthapur jungle 
by the middle of February with two mortars and one Hawyarjar. Darpadeva was 
waiting with one thousand and five hundred Hindusthani soldiers in the forest. 
To assist Captain Jones, one battalion soldiers from Dinajpur and some more from 
Balarampur under the command of Captain Stuart also marched for Baikunthapur. 
All the Company administrations of surrounding places starting from Patna were 
advised to extend all sorts of help to the Company soldiers. Now, Captain Jones 
with heavy force marched forward and reached Dalimkote after capturing 
Sanyasikata and Debgao on the way. 

By this time on 15th February Mr Purling ordered Captain Dickson to 
advance towards Check Khata and capture it. By hearing the news of their ad- 
vance, the Bhutanese solders evacuated Check Khata and left for up hills in 
Bhutan. Only some Sanyasis were seen but they also left the place without en- 
gaging in fight with the Company soldiers. Then Lieutenant Dickson attacked 
Buxa Duar and after heavy fight with the enemy occupied the Duar and seized two 
mortars and many war equipments from the Bhutanese. 

The Company soldiers were preparing to advance towards Laxmi Duar 
but the next day one English surgeon was killed by the attack of the Bhutanese. 
The Bhutanese soldiers took shelter in the surrounding forest and recaptured all 
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the hills around Buxa Duar. Mr Purling ordered the soldiers to leave Buxa Duar 
immediately and silently but one soldier at the back fired on the enemy which 
made the Bhutan soldiers angry and they started throwing stones from the top of 
the hills. They also blocked the roads and killed at least fourteen Company sol- 
diers by the stone attack. 

After returning to Chek Khata Mr Purling wrote a letter to Bhutan Raja 
for a Treaty of peace and also threaten him for attacking the Tasi Sudan, the 
Bhutan kingdom at that time. Dharmaraja of Bhutan expressed his desire for a 
Treaty with the Company and also informed about his willingness to release 
Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan of Cooch Behar and other captives. 

While Mr Purling was preparing for a Treaty with Bhutan at Chek Khata, 
he was suddenly attacked by 400 Bhutanese soldiers at about 2 o'clock at night. 
The Company camp was comprised of 226 soldiers, Lieutenant Dickson, Captain 
Tailor, Captain Martin, Mr. Baker and Mr Nails. They with this less number of 
soldiers tried to defend them against Bhutanese attack and the fight continued till 
the next day. But ultimately the Company soldiers were defeated and they lost at 
least 200 soldiers in the battle. The rest somehow escaped but Lieutenant Tailor 
get wounded. Thus the Bhutanese recaptured Chek Khata. After some time the 
Company regained their strength and again captured Chek Khata by defeating 
the Bhutan soldiers in a battle. 

Incidentally when the Bhutanese soldiers retreat from the plains of Duars 
and lost the battle against the Company soldiers, the Dharmaraja of Bhutan dis- 
missed Debayadhur, who was conducting war by staying at Buxa and selected 
Kusu-Debu as Deba Raja of Bhutan. Kesu-Debu arrested and punished all the 
supporters of Debayadhur. The new Deba Raja initiated an appeal for a Treaty 
with the Company by keeping Tibet as the mediator. During those periods the 
Tibetan Lamas enjoyed tremendous influence over Bhutan and among them Tisu 
Lama was very powerful in the western side. Tis Lama sent a messenger to 
Warren Hasting, the Governor General of India for Treaty. Ultimately, Bhutan 
entered and signed a Treaty with the British Government in India on 25th April 
1774 and that ended of the first Anglo-Bhutan war. The proposal from Bhutan for 
the peace treaty reads like: 


Proposal from Bhutan Deputies for Treaty of Peace - 1773. 

"Ist. - That, they have the land from the south edge of the Jungle under 
the Hills, to north bank of the Soondunga (Saraidanga) river. 

"2nd. - That, they will have the lands of Kirmutee (Kyranti), Luckipore 
and Dalimcote, all which adjoin the jungle under the Hills and always belonged to 
them. 

"3rd. - That , they will deliver up Dhairjendra Narayan, Raja of Cooch 
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Behar together with his brother, who is confined with them. 

"4th. - That, being merchants, they shall have the same privilege of trade 
as formerly, without the payment of duties, and their caravan be allowed to go to 
Rungpore annually. 

"Sth. - That they will not make any incursions into the country nor mo- 
lest the Ryoats, that have under the Company's subjection. 

"6th. - That, if any Ryoat or inhabitant whatever shall desert from the 
Company's territories, they will deliver them up upon application being made for 
them. 

"7th. - That, in case they or those under their Government shall demands 
upon disputes with any inhabitants or any part of the Company's territories, they 
shall prosecute them only by an application to the Magistrate who shall reside 
here for administration of justice. 

"8th. - That, in case the Company shall have occasion for cutting timbers 
from any part of the woods under the hills, they shall do it duty free, and the 
people whom they send shall be protected. 

"Oth. - That, there shall be a mutual exchange of prisoners”. 

After receiving the proposal from Bhutan, the Company respected the sentiment 
of Bhutan Government but modified some sections and added some in the Treaty 
which was finally agreed and signed by the Honourable President and Council of 
Bengal and by the Deva Raja of Bhutan. This is known as Treaty of Peace, 1774. 
It reads like this: 

Treaty with Bhutan, 1774 

"1. That the Honourable Company, wholly from consideration for dis- 
tress to which the Bhutias represent themselves to be reduced, and from the 
desire of living in peace with their neighbours, will relinquish the lands which 
belonged to Deva Raja before the commencement of the war with the Raja of 
Cooch Behar, namely to the eastward of the lands of Chickhata and Paglahat, and 
to the westward of the lands of Kyranti, Maraghat and Luckeepore. 

"2. That, for the possession of the Chickakhata province, the Deva Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangan horses to the Honourable Company, 
which was the acknowledgement paid to the Cooch Behar Raja. 

"3. That the Deva Raja shall deliver up Dhairjendra Narayan, Raja of 
Cooch Behar, together with his brother, the Dewan Deo, who is confined with him. 

"4. That, the Bhutias, being merchants shall have the same privilege of 
trade as formerly, without the payment of duties and their caravan shall be al- 
lowed to go to Rungpore annually. 

"5. That, the Deva Raja shall never cause incursions to be made into the 
country, not in any respect, whatever, molest the royts that have come under the 
Honourable Company's subjection. 

"6. That, if any ryot or inhabitant whatever, shall desert from the 
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Honourable Company's territories, the Deva Raja shall cause them to be delivered 
up immediately upon application being to him. 

"7. That, in case the Bhutias, or any one under the Government of Deva 
Raja, shall have any demands upon, or disputes with any of the inhabitants of 
these or any part of the Company's territories, they shall prosecute them by an 
application to the Magistrate who shall reside here for the administration of jus- 
tice. 

"8. That, whatever Sannyasis are considered by the English as an en- 
emy, the Deva Raja will not allow to take shelter in any part of the districts now 
given up, nor permit them to enter into the Honourable Company's territories, or 
through any part of his: and if the Bhutias shall not of themselves be able to drive 
them out, they shall give information to the Resident of the part of English in 
Cooch Behar and they shall not consider the English troops pursuing the Sannyasis 
into these districts as any breach of this treaty. 

"9, That, in case the Honourable Company shall have occasion for cut- 
ting timbers from any part of the woods under the Hills, they shall do it duty free, 
and the people they send shall be protected. 

"10. That, there shall be a mutual release of prisoners. 

"This treaty to be signed by the Honourable President and Council of 
Bengal, and the Honourable Company's Seal to be affixed on the one part and to 
be signed and sealed by the Deva Raja on the other part". 

S.C.Ghoshal concluded the Treaty by noting one important aspect of trade from 
the part of both the Bhutan and the Company. He wrote: , 

"Besides driving away the Bhutias from the extremity of the territory 
occupied by the Company and the rescue of the kingdom of Cooch Behar, there 
was another object of the Company in being engaged in war in 1772-1773 A.D. 
That object was a centre of Tibetan trade in the town of Rungpur. Merchandise 
worth from two to two and half lacs of rupees were annually exchanged there. The 
only way for taking these articles was through Cooch Behar and when war broke 
out between the king of Cooch Behar and Devayadhur, that way was closed. This 
was thought to be a great loss to the Company who lived on trade. So immediately 
the war began, the Governor was eager to open this way for trade. The self- 
interest of the Bhutiyas was also suffering. So they also had special reason to 
agree to the proposals for trade made by the Company. Seeing the excellent handi- 
craft of the presents sent by the Tisu Lama to the Governor at the time of the 
conclusion of the treaty, his desire to establish permanent trade relations with 
Tibet was further increased. He believed that this desire would be fulfilled by the 
treaty of 1774" (S.C. Ghoshal, 1942 : 2005 : P - 358). 

Peace and stability in Cooch Behar was established but at the cost of 
independence of the country. As a result of first Bhutan war, Cooch Behar became 
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a protectorate state of East India Company and lost all its power to take even 
internal administrative decision without the approval of the British Government. 
After 1773, the Bhutanese were pushed up to the hills and the whole Duars 
including the plains came under the possession of Cooch Behar. Cooch Behar 
had shifted from Bhutan protectorate to British protectorate state. The relation 
between Bhutan and British also changed and they were tied with the Peace 
Treaty of 1774, This changed the attitude of British towards Bhutan. This was 
reflected on several minor agreements and treaties between Bhutan and British on | 
the settlement of boundary disputes over the areas like Kranti, Maraghat, 
Lukeepore, Dalimcote, Buxa, Chichakota, Pangulaghat and the others where the 
consent and opinion of Cooch Behar were never sought and respected. In most 
cases the Company favoured Bhutan ignoring the genuine, authentic and long 
standing demand of Cooch Behar. Even then the Bhutanese were never satisfied 
and they continued their attack on Cooch Behar and Company people, asset and 
property. Very often Cooch Behar also engaged in counter attack with Bhutan and 
in many cases succeeded in restoring their territory. Without entering into details 
about such attacks and counter attacks, we may say that the Duars was the major 
cause of dispute between Cooch Behar and Bhutan. 

B. The Second Anglo-Bhutan.War: The second war between Bhutan and 
British is popularly known as the Duars war. On |2th November, 1864, the Gover- 
nor General of British India issued a proclamation of war against Bhutan. This is 
the second, last and severe battle between Bhutan and British. In fact, the second 
Duars war has been considered as the fierce war fought in this part of the country. 
It also caused heavy loss of property and territory on the part of Bhutan. The 
battle was mostly one sided where the British force was fully equipped with 
modern fire arms and was prepared well in advance while their counterpart the. 
Bhutan force used mostly traditional, orthodox and indigenous method of fight- 
ing. The war lasted for five months and it culminated by signing a peace treaty 
known as Sinchula Treaty on 11th November, 1865. It took exactly one full year to 
complete the whole process from the proclamation of war to signing the treaty of 
peace. By the treaty, peace was established in the Duars areas. All the eighteen 
Duars (eleven in Bengal side and seven. in Assam side) along with 83 square 
kilometre territory of Dewangiri in the south eastern Bhutan and the Kalimpong 
hills in the west was annexed to British India in lieu of 50,000 rupees as subsidy to 
Bhutan. Both Cooch Behar and Bhutan had lost their territory and British was 
rewarded and gained huge area as its role of mediator and third party of involve- 
ment in war. The loss of territory of Bhutan was compensated by the sanction of 
some money but Cooch Behar altogether lost everything and there was no gain 
except the presence of Company territory between Bhutan and Cooch Behar 
which guaranteed stability and peace in this Seon | 
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The British Government in India declared war against Bhutan in Novem- 
ber, 1864 immediately after the unsuccessful mission of Ashley Eden. It was re- 
ported that Eden was harassed, mal-treated and dishonoured by Paro Penlop and 
was forced to sign an agreement prepared absolutely by the Bhutanese. Many a 
times the unsuccessful mission of Eden is referred as the cause of second Duar's 
war. Eden's mission was not a mission to explore new possibilities but it aimed at 
solving lot many disputed and conflicts not only between Bhutan and British but 
also with the British protectorate states of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. In fact, much 
of the complaints were made by the Maharaja of Cooch Behar against Bhutan and 
requested the Company to take the role of a mediator. It was also true that British 
was interested to have a permanent trading relation with Bhutan and had the 
intension to reach Tibet through Bhutan. The instructions issued to Eden's mis- 
sion by the Government of India clearly carry a message of settlement of existing 
conflicts and establish peace in this region and there was no sign of engagement 
of war. Followings are the written instructions given to Eden on 11 August 1863 
before marching for Bhutan: 

"Istly. To explain in a friendly and conciliatory spirit to the Bhotan Gov- 
ernment, the circumstances which had rendered it necessary to occupy Ambaree 
Fallacottah, and withhold its revenues, and to inform it, that, in the event of the 
demands of the British Government being complied with, the occupation would 
cease, and that through the management of the estate would continue as formerly 
in the hands of the latter, the rents would be paid to Bhotan. 

"2ndly. To demand the surrender of all captives carried off, and the res- 
toration of property taken from British, Cooch Behar and Sikkim territories. 

"3rdly. With reference to the aggressions on the part of British and Cooch 
Behar subjects, complained of by the Bhotanese, proof to be required, and such 
redress given as the circumstances may call for. 

"4thly. To endeavour to effect some satisfactory arrangement for the 
rendition of criminals by the British and Bhotan Governments respectively. 

"Sthly. The Bhotan Government to be made fully aware of the position in 
which the protected states of Cooch Behar and Sikkim stand to the British Gov- 
ernment, and that any aggression committed on them by Bhotan would be viewed 
as unfriendly conduct towards the British Government. 

"6thly. To secure, if practicable, free commercial intercourse between 
Bengal and Bhotan, as well as protection to traders and travellers. 
7thly. To obtain all the information possible respecting the nature, population and 
resources of the country. 

"8thly. To try and secure the results of the mission in the form of a 
Treaty, a draft of which as would be desirable being furnished." (D.F. Rennie, 1866 
: 2005 : P-58 & 59). 
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Referring to these instructions J.C. White (1909) clearly narrated the 
purpose and object of Eden's mission. "In these instructions the Government of 
India set forth the necessity, which had arisen from the repeated outrages of the 
Bhutanese within our territories and those of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, of revising 
and improving the relations between British Government and Bhutan, and their 
determination to send Eden to the Court of Bhutan for the purpose. Eden was to 
explain ‘clearly and distinctly, but in a friendly and conciliatory spirit’ , to the 
Bhutan Government the reasons which rendered it necessary for the British Gov- 
ernment to occupy Ambari Falakata and withhold its revenues, and that the occu- 
pation would continue only so long as the Bhutan Government refused to comply 
with our just demands and restore the captives and property which had been 
carried off from British territory, Sikkim, and Cooch Behar, but that if the Bhutan 
Government manifested a desire to do substantial justice the district would be 
held in pledge for their future good conduct, and a sum equal to one-third of its 
net revenues would be paid to them, in the same manner as is done with Assam 
Duars" (J.C. White, 1909 : 2005 : P - 256). 

Ashley Eden started the mission from Darjeeling with hundred men on 
Ath January, 1864 and reached Punakkha on 21st April. Although the British Gov- 
ernment seek permission from Bhutan but Eden had started his journey without 
waiting for any positive response from Bhutan. The journey was full of obstruc- 
tions both natural and human created at several stages. The rough terrain without 
any proper communication facilities along with rough and tough behaviour of the 
Bhutan authorities made the journey very hard and difficult. With much of detain- 
ment at many places somehow the mission could reach Punakkha, the then capital 
of Bhutan but they were made to wait for a month there to meet the Deb Raja and 
Dharma Raja. The meeting with the Council of Bhutan was not at all pleasant. It is 
reported that the members of the mission were mal-treated, made to stay in the sun 
and even harassed physically. The Tongsa Penlop and Angdu Forung Jungpen 
were very rude and dominated the Council. The former "look up a large piece of 
wet dough, rubbed Mr Eden's face with it, pulled his hair, slapped him on the back, 
and committed other acts of very great insolence". The later "by taking some 
pawn leaf, which he had chewed; from his mouth, and requested Dr. Simpson to 
eat it, throwing it angrily on his face on his refusing to do so" and then "seized 
Cheboo Lama's watch ribbon from his neck, and with great violence wrenched 
away the watch that been given by the Governor General, passing it to one of the 
other members of Council who secreted it in his dress" (D.F. Rennie, 1866 : 2005 : 
P - 125). In the event of such mal-treatment the members of the mission somehow 
managed to return Darjeeling with their life in hand. Eden was forced to sign an 
Agreement which was prepared absolutely by the Bhutanese but Eden signed it 
with a note ‘under compulsion’. 
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Translation of the Document which Mr. Eden signed 
under Compulsion. gf 

Agreement. | 

"THAT from today there shall atways be friendship between the Feringees 
(English) and the Bhutanese. Formerly the Dhurma Raja and the Company's Queen 
were of one mind, and the same friendship exists to the present day. Foolish men 
on the frontier having caused a disturbance, certain men belonging to the British 
power, living on the frontier have taken Bulisusan (Jalpaiguri?) between Cooch 
Behar and the Kam Raja, and Ambari, near the border of Sikkim, and then between 
Banska and Gawalparah, Rangamuttee, Bokalibaree, Motteeamaree, Papareebaree, 
Arioetta, and then the seven Eastern Dooars. Then certain bad men on the Bhoteah 
side stole men, cattle, and other property, and committed thefts and robberies, 
and the Feringees' men plundered property and burnt down houses in Bhotan. By 
reason of these bad man remaining, the ryots suffered great trouble; and on this 
account the Governor-General, with a good intention, sent an envoy, Mr. Eden, 
with letters and presents, and sent with him Cheeboo Lama, the Minister of Sikkim, 
and on their coming to the Dhurma and Deb Rajas, making petition, a settlement of 
a permanent nature has been made by both parties. The Dhurma Raja will send 
one agent to the east and one to the west: when they shall arrive on the frontier of 
the Company's territory, they shall, after an interview with the Feringees' agents, 
receive back the tracts above mentioned belonging to Bhotan, and after these 
shall be given back, and on full proof being given against persons charged with 
cattle stealing, &c., the Feringees will surrender such offenders to the Bhotanese, 
and the Bhotanese will in like manner surrender offenders to the Feringees. After 
that each shall take charge of his own territory, look after his own ryots and remain 
on friendly terms, and commit no aggressions, and the subjects of either State 
going into the neighbouring State shail be treated as brothers. | 

_ "If, notwithstanding, any bad men on either side shall commit any ag- 
gression, the rulers of the place in which the offender lives shall seize and punish 
him. And the Cheeboo Lama is the interpreter between the Feringees and the 
Bhoteahs, the Sikimese are therefore henceforth to assist the Bhoteahs. We have 
written above that the settlement is permanent: but who knows, perhaps this 
settlement is made with one word in the mouth and two in the heart. If, therefore, 
this settlement is false, the Dhurma Raja's demons will, after deciding who is true 
or false, take the life, and take out his liver and scatter it to the winds like ashes. 
The Bhotan army will take possession of Sikim, and if the Raja of Cooch Behar 
shall attempt to take any land belonging to Bhotan, the Bhotan Government, the 
Sikim Government, and the company will invade Cooch Behar. If the Feringees 
attempt to take land from Bhotan, the Bhoteahs, and Beharees will invade the 
Company's territory : and if the Behar Raja shall invade Sikim, the Bhotanese, 
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Sikimese, and the Company shall invade Behar. Whichever the four states, Bhotan, 
Feringee, Behar, Sikim, commit aggression, the other three shall punish it ; and if, 
whilst this agreement remains, any other enemy shall arise to any of the States, 
the other shall all assist him. This agreement is made between the Feringees and 
the Bhotanese. And this is the seal of the Dhurma and Deb Rajas. 


Seal here attached. 
S/d. ASHLEY EDEN 
(Under Compulsion) 
The year Singee, 21st month, Danopipa. 


The main or rather the only areas of conflict between the mission and the 
Tongsa Penlop were over the return of Assam Duars. The Tongsa Penlop de- 
manded and forced the mission to return the Assam Duars along with the "whole 
revenues collected from them since the date of resumption, calculated at three 
lacs rupees per annum, should be paid over to him by the Governor General's 
Agent in Assam". (D.F. Rennie, 1886 : 2005: P - 123). J.C. White opined that "the 
Opposition to the Mission was entirely directed by the Tongsa Penlop, father of 
Sir Ugen, who was no doubt actuated by his desire to get back Assam Duars, 
which were part of his chief ship, and the annexation of which had affected his 
personal interests even more closely than those of the Durbar" (J.C. White, 1909 
:2005:P+-261). . 

| If we accept, like those of some historians, the unsuccessful mission of 
Ashley Eden as the cause of second Duars war, then the issues of unsettled 
Assam Duars are the cause of unsuccessful Eden's mission. In other words, the 
unsolved issues of Eastern Duars are the cause of second Duars war which 
affected and spread in both Eastern and Western parts of Duars. 

After returning from Poonakha, Eden submitted a report of his mission 
to the Governor General of India and strongly proposed one of the three alterna- 
tives to be adopted by the British Government against Bhutan : (i) permanent 
occupation of whole of Bhutan, (2) temporary occupation of Bhutan and to de- 
stroy all forts, (3) permanent annexation of the foot hills called Duars and Jalpesh. 

On 12th November 1864 the Governor General in Council announced a 
proclamation and declared war against Bhutan. The Proclamation reads like the 
following: | | 

Proclamation Regarding the Annexation of the Bengal Duars 12.11.1864. 

"For many years past outrages have been committed by subjects of the 
Bhootan Government within British territory, and in the territories of the Rajas of 
Sikkim and Cooch Behar. In these outrages property has been plundered and 
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destroyed, lives have been taken, and many innocent persons have been carried 
into and are still held in captivity. 

"The British Government, ever sincerely desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations with neighbouring states, and specially mindful of the obligations im- 
posed on it by the Treaty of 1774, has endeavoured from time to time by concilia- 
tory remonstrance to induce the Government of Bhootan to punish the perpetra- 
tors of these crimes, to restore the plundered property, and to liberate the cap- 
tives. But such remonstrances have never been successful, and even when fol- 
lowed by serious warnings, have failed to produce any satisfactory result. The 
British Government has been frequently deceived by vague assurance and prom- 
ises for the future, but not property has ever been restored, no captive liberated, 
no offender punished, and the outrages have continued. 

"In 1863 the Government of India, being averse to the adoption of ex- 
treme measures for the protection of its subjects and dependent allies, despatched 
a special mission to the Bhootan Court, charged with proposals of a conciliatory 
character, but instructed to demand the surrender of all captives, the restoration 
of plundered property, and security for the future peace of the frontier. 

"This pacific overture was insolently rejected by the Government of 
Bhootan. Not only were restitution for the past and security for the future re- 
fused, but the British Envoy was insulted in open Durbar, and compelled, as the 
only means of ensuing the safe return of the mission, to sign a document which 
the Government of India could only instantly repudiate. 

"For this the Governor-General in Council determined to withhold for 
ever the annual payments previously made to the Bhootan Government on ac- 
count of the revenues of the Assam Doars and Ambaree Fallacottah, which had 
long been in the occupation of the British Government, and annexed those dis- 
tricts permanently to British territory. At the same time, still anxious to avoid an 
open rupture, the Governor-General in Council addressed a letter to the Deb and 
Dhurma Rajahs, formerly demanding that all captives in Bhootan against their will 
should be released, and that all property carried off during the last five years 
should be restored. 

"To this demand the Government of Bhootan has returned an evasive 
reply, from which can be gathered no hope that the just requisitions of the Gov- 
ernment of India will ever be complied with, or that the security of the frontier can 
be provided for otherwise than by depriving the Government of Bhootan and its 
subjects of the means and the opportunity of future aggression. 

"The Governor-General in Council has therefore reluctantly resolve to 
occupy permanently and annex to British territory the Bengal Doars of Bhootan, 
and so much of the hill territory, including the forts of Dallingkot, Panakha and 
Dewangiri, as may be necessary to command the passes, and to prevent hostile or 
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predatory incursions of Bhootanese into the Darjeeling District or into the plains 
below. A military force amply sufficient to occupy this tract and overcome all 
resistance, has been assembled on the frontier, and will now proceed to carry out 
the resolve. 

"All chief, Zamindars, Mundals, Ryots, and other inhabitants of the tract 
in question are hereby required to submit to the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, to remain quietly in their homes and to render assistance to British troops 
and to the Commissioner who charged with the administration of the tract. Protec- 
tion of life and property and guarantee of all private rights is offered to those who 
do not resist, and strict justice will be done to all. The lands will be moderately 
assessed, and all oppression and extortion will be absolutely prohibited. 

"The future boundary between the territories of the Queen of England 
and those of Bhootan will be surveyed and marked off, and the authority of the 
Government of Bhootan within the boundary will cease for ever. 

"By order of the Governor-General in Council. 


Fort William, Sd/.- H.M.Durand, Colonel 
The 12th November, 1864. Secy. To the Government of India. 
For the annexation of Bhutan, a force of about 10,000 soldiers was de- 
puted on the Bengal, Cooch Behar and Assam frontier. They were divided in four 
columns and each act independently. Let us quote Rennie to know the formation 
of the four columns and the strength of soldiers : 
"Right Column to start from Gowhatty against Dewangiri. 
Three Mountain Train guns of the Eurasian (half caste) Company of 
Artillery. 
One Squadron of the Sth Bengal Cavalry. 
The 43rd Assam Light Infantry. 
One Company of Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 
Three Companies of the 12th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry and the Assam 
local Artillery, to occupy Gowhatty in support. 
Right Centre Column to march from Goalpara against Bishensing. 
Three Mountain Train Guns and the Eurasian Company of Artillery. 
One Squadron Sth Bengal Cavalry. 
Two Squadrons of the 14th Bengal Cavalry. 
One Company of Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 
A Wing of the 44th xegiment Bengal Native Infantry. 
___AWinc ofthe 12th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 
Two Companies of the 12th Bengal Native infantry to remain in support at 
Goalpara. 
Left Central Column to assemble at Cooch Behar, and march against Buxa and 
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Balla. 

Three Armstrong Mountain Train Guns (Sth Battery, 25th Brigade Royal Artil- 
lery). 

Two eight-inch Mortars (6th Battery, 25th Brigade Royal Artillery). 

One Company of Sappers and Miners with three pontoon rafts for crossing 
rivers. 

The 2nd Regiment of Ghoorkas. 

A Wing of the 11th Native Infantry. 

Left Column to move from Julpigorie against Dhalimkote and Chamoorchee. 

Three Armstrong Mountain Train Guns (5-25 R.A.). 

Two eight inch Mortars (6-25 R.A.). 

One Company of Sappers and Miners. 

A Wing of the 11th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry 

A Wing of the 18th Regiment Bengal Regiment Native Infantry. 

The 30th Punjaub Infantry. 

Two Squadrons, 5th Bengal Cavalry". (P- 163 & 164). 

Beside these, three companies of Her Majesty's 48th and 80th Regiments 
and two companies of | 7th Native Infantry were placed as reserve at Darjeeling. 
Brigadier-General Mulcaster and Brigadier-General Dunsford, C.B. were giver the 
charge to command the force from the right on the Assam side and on the left from 
Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar respectively. Colonel Watson commanded the left 
central column. 

On 28th November the British force under the command of Brigadier 
General Dunsford, C.B. attacked Bhutan from the left column and captured Bakalee, 
Gopalgunge outpost without resistance. Next day they captured Maynagoorie 
and Dhamonee without any fight. On 30th November the force occupied the large 
agricultural land between Dharla and Teesta rivers. On 3rd December together 
with the force from Jalpaiguri, they march Kryanti and the next day camped at 
Chayle river. They reached Ambiok immediately below Dalimkote on 5th Decem- 
ber. Although the Dalimkote Jungpen send a massage of surrender but the Com- 
pany force faced a fire of stones and arrows and a few matlock shots from the 
concealed Bhutanese soldiers in the jungle. With the loss of life of two sepoys 
and twenty wounded, Brigadier Dunsford captured Dalimkote. The Bhutanese 
force equipped with bow and arrow and depending on stones could not fight long 
with the company soldiers who are equipped with guns, mortars and shells. 
Dalimkote was also captured by British in 1772 under the command of Captain 
tones. Anyway, the fort which the British soldiers took possession without any 
resistance was Danisang fort on 10th December and a force from Darjeeling was 
posted there as reserve. After capturing the tract from Dalim to Damsang along 
with some Bhutan territories with Sikkim in the hills, the British force marched 
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Bullibaree, twelve miles south of Dalimkote on 22nd December. When the recon- 
noitring force reached Chamurchee or Samchee on 29th December, the Bhutanese 
force attacked them with stones, arrow and matchlocks. In this battle two British 
and 13 Bhutanese soldiers were killed and three British soldiers were injured. The 
Bhutanese can not stand at the mortar attack of the British force from three sides. 
In the mean time the left central column under Colonel Watson which came from 
Cooch Behar took possession of Balla and Buxa. In the whole Bhutan foothills, 
there was no permanent settlement of the Bhutanese but they often came down to 
collect revenues. On 7th December the central left column took possession of 
Passakha or Buxa Duar. After that they advanced towards west and took posses- 
sion of Balla pass and Luckee Duar and thereby completed their assigned task. 

Although it was decided initially that all the four columns would attack 
simultaneously but the right column was late and start from Gauhati on 2nd De- 
cember to reach the Durungah pass on 9th and the next day marched for the hills. 
About six miles up the hills they faced a volley of stones and fire from jingals. The 
force under the command of General Mulcater had to come back to the base camp 
and waited for the next moming. But Captain Macdonald took another route and 
captured Dewangiri on 10th December. This force received a volley of arrows and 
stones and a single jingal shot made one soldier wounded. In retaliation the 
British force fired and killed some Bhutanese. As Dewangiri was captured, in- 
structions were sent to Colonel Richardson, Commanding the column starting 
from Goalpara to halt. 

Covering a distance of forty two miles, the right central column reached 
Fort of Bishensing on 8th January without any resistance from the Bhutanese 
side. In fact, Bishensing was a fort by name shake and consist of a single stone 
house occupied by an old Lama priest. This part of the Duars is uninhabited, 
covered with dense forest and malaria prone and the British force had to suffer 
tremendous trouble. 

After annexing the Duars of Bengal and Assam and the hill posts with- 
out much resistance from the Bhutanese side, the Government of India issued an 
order for breaking up of Duars force early in February. By withdrawing regular 
regiments, the area kept under the control of Bengal Police Battalion. Arrange- 
ments were made for civil Government by dividing the area under Deputy Com- 
missioners of two districts. 

While everything regarding war seemed to be over, suddenly the 
Bhutanese force under the guidance of Tongsa Penlop attacked on British force 
camped at Dewamgiri on 30th January. It created several casualties to both the 
sides and killed sixty Bhutanese soldiers. For the next three consecutive days the 
Bhutanese went on harassing the British force either by frequent attack or by 
cutting off the supply of water. Finding difficulty Colonel Campbell wrote General 
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Mulcaster at Gauhati for reinforcement on 30th January. The force at Dewangiri 
started suffering from shortage of ammunitions as fresh supply was blocked by 
the Bhutanese force at the pass. On Sth February the British force comprising of 
nearly 500 soldiers silently evacuated Dewangiri at the dark night through a wild 
and mountainous pass and returned Koomerkatta camp in the plains of Assam. 
The attack by the Bhutan on 30th January and 3rd February were conducted by 
the Tibetan force from Kampa region who were treated to be strengthier and well 
equipped than the British force. 

The attack at Dewangiri was followed by a series of attacks by the 
Bhutanese at different forts. On 25th January Bishensing was attacked by several 
hundred Bhutanese soldiers but they were beaten back by the British force sta- 
tioned there. The next day the Bhutanese force made an unsuccessful attack on 
British force stationed at Tazagong, the blockaded post in Balla pass and killed 
One sepoy and six injured. The Bhutanese went on strengthening them on the 
pass. On 4th February after reinforcing from the plains when Colonel Watson 
made an advance, he had to face the enemy for a couple of hours. Lieutenant 
Millett and several men of Native Infantry were }.‘lled and some were wounded in 
this battle. During this period, the Bhutanese were preparing to attack Chamoorchee. 
A troop of 150 Bengal Police added with another 150 soldiers of 30th Punjabees 
and two mortars attacked on the Bhutanese and drove them out of Chamoorchee 
and pushed them in the up hills. 

In addition to 1300 British Infantry, 160 Royal Artillery men and 2000 
Native Infantry, a large force of two Batteries of Royal artillery, 55 Regiment from 
Lucknow and 80th Regiment from Dum Dum and 1 9th, 29th and 31st Regiments of 
Punjabee Infantry were ordered to march for Assam Duars. Brigadier General 
Tombs, C.B.V.C. was appointed to command the force replacing Brigadier General 
Mulcaster on the right from Assam side. Brigadier General Frazer Tytler, C.B. was 
appointed to replace Brigadier General Dunsford. C.B. on the left. 

In the second phase of second Bhutan war, General Tytler started opera- 
tion from Darjeeling and recaptured Balla without difficulty on 15th March. In the 
heavy fire from artillery, the Bhutanese lost 44 men while British lost three men 
and sixteen wounded. Marching towards east, the force under the command of 
General Tytler took possession of Buxa on 23rd March and the next day they fired 
on the Bhutanese and captured Chamoorchee in the plains. 

On the right side. Brigadier General Tombs reached Gauhati on 7th March 
and reached Koomreeckatta on 13th March to advance for Dewangiri. There were 
“ive passes which leads to Dewangiri and the British force examine all the passes 
and cleared all stockades. On Ist April, an advance guard of 1,000 men marched 
for Dewangiri through Durungah pass. By clearing the stockades with some ca- 
sualties, the British force recaptured Dewangiri. It caused one killed and thirty 
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injuries on the British side and nearly 120 killed on the Bhutan side. After recap- 
turing Dewangiri, all the establishments there were destroyed and the British 
force came back on 6th April. All the forces were despatched back to their respec- 
tive stations and thereby declared the end of the second Bhutan war, 1865. 

The second Duars war lasted for five months (November, | 864 to April, 
1865). Despite some sporadic victory by the Bhutanese here and there, the war 
ultimately ended with a complete defeat of the Bhutanese and the British force 
became victorious in all respects. Bhutan not only lost all the territories which it 
captured previously from Cooch Behar and Sikkim and enjoyed for long but also 
forced to surrender some parts of its sovereign territory in the hills. 

At the end of second Duars war, a Treaty known as Sinchula Treaty was 
signed between Bhutan and British Governments on 11th November, 1865. The 
treaty goes like this: 


Treaty of Sinchula 


11.11. 1865 
Treaty between His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir John Lawrence, 
GC.B., K.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of Her Britannic Majesty's posses- 
sions in the east Indies, and their Highness and Dhurm and Deb Rajahs of Bhootan 
concluded on the one part by Lieutenant-Colonel Harbart Bruce, C.B., by virtue of 
full powers to that effect vested in him by the Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
on the other part by Samdojey Deb Jimpey and Themseyrensey Donai according 
to full powers conferred on them by the Dhurm and Deb Rajahs - 1865. 
ARTICLE -I 
There shall henceforth be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
British Government and the Government of Bhootan, 
ARTICLE- I 
Whereas in consequence of repeated aggressions of the Bhootan Gov- 
ernment and of the refusal of that Government to afford satisfaction for those 
ag eressions, and of their insulting treatment of the officers sent by His Excellency 
the Governor-General in Council for the purpose of procuring an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences existing between the two states, the British Government has 
been compelled to seize by an armed force the whole of the doars and certain Hill 
Posts protecting the passes into Bhootan, and whereas the Bhootan Government 
has now expressed its regret for past misconduct and a desire for the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the British Government, it is hereby agreed that the 
whole of the tract known as Eighteen Doars, bordering on the districts of Rungpoor, 
Cooch Behar, and Assam, together with the Talook of Ambari Fallacottah and the 
Hill territory on the bank on the Teesta upto such points as may be laid down by 
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the British commissioner appointed for the purpose is ceded by the Bhootan 
Government to the British Government for ever. 
ARTICLE- I 
The Bhootan Government hereby agree to surrender all British subjects, 
as well as subjects of the Chiefs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar who are now detained 
in Bhootan against their will, and to place no impediment in the way of the return 
of all or any of such persons into British territory. 
ARTICLE -IV 
In consideration of the cession by the Bhootan Government of the terri- 
tories specified in Article- II of this Treaty, and of the said Government having 
expressed its regret for past misconduct, and having thereby engaged for the 
future to restrain all evil disposed persons from committing crimes within British 
territory or the territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar and to give 
prompt and full redress for all such crimes which may be committed in defiance of 
their commands, the British Government agree to make an annual allowance to the 
Government of Bhootan of a sum not exceeding fifty thousand rupees (Rupees 
50,000) to be paid to officers not below the rank of Jungpen, who shall be deputed 
by the Government of Bhootan to receive the same. And it is further hereby 
agreed that the payments shall be made as specified below: 
On fulfilment by the Bhootan Government of the conditions of this Treaty, 
twenty five thousand rupees (Rupees 25,000). 
On the 10th January following the first instalment, thirty five thousand 
rupees (Rupees 35,000). 
On the 10th January following forty five thousand rupees (Rupees 
45,000). 
On every succeeding 10th January fifty five thousand rupees (Rs. 50,000). 
ARTICLE-V 
The British Government will hold itself at liberty at any time to suspend 
the payment of this compensation money either in whole or in part in the event of 
misconduct on the part of the Bhootan Government or its failure to check the 
aggression of its subjects or the comply with the provisions of this Treaty. 
ARTICLE- VI 
The British Government hereby agree on demand being duly made in 
writing by the Bhootan Government, to surrender, under the provisions of Act VII 
of 1854, of which a copy shall be furnished to the Bhootan Government, all 
Bhootanese subjects accused of any of the following crimes who may take refuge 
in British dominions. The crimes are murder, attempting to murder, rape, kidnap- 
ping, great personal violence, maiming, dacoity, thuggee, robbery, burglary, know- 
ingly receiving property obtained by dacoity, robbery or burglary, cattle staling, 
breaking and entering a dwelling house and stealing therein, arson, setting fire to 
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a village, house, or town, forgery or uttering forged documents, counterfeiting 
current coin, knowingly uttering base or counterfeit coin, perjury, subordination 
of perjury, embezzlement by public officers or other persons, and being an acces- 
sory to any of the above offences. 
ARTICLE - VI 

The Bhootan Government hereby agree, on requisition being duly made 
by or by the authority of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to surrender any 
British subjects accused of any of the crimes specified in the above Article who 
may take refuse in the territory under the jurisdiction of the Bhootan Government, 
and also any Bhutanese subjects who after committing any of the above crimes 
in British territory, shall flee into Bhootan, on such evidence of their guilt being 
produced as shall satisfy the Local Court of the district in which the offence may 
have been committed. 

ARTICLE - VIII 

The Bhootan Government hereby agree to refer to the arbitration of the 
British Government all disputes with, or causes of complaint against, the Rajahs 
of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, and to abide by the decision of the British Govern- 
ment, and the British Government hereby engage to enquire into and settle such 
disputes and complaints in such manner as justice may require, and to insist on 
the observance of the decision by the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. 

ARTICLE- IX 

There shall be free trade and commerce between the two Governments. 
No duties shall be levied on Bhootanese goods imported into British territories, 
nor shall the Bhootan Government levy any duties on British goods imported 
into, or transported through, Bhootan territories. Bhootanese subjects residing in 
British territories shall have equal justice with British subjects, and British sub- 
jects residing in Bhootan shall have equal justice with the subjects of the Bhootan 
Government. 

ARTICLE -X 

The present Treaty of Ten Articles having been concluded at Sinchula 
on the 11th day of November 1865, corresponding with the Bhootea year Shim 
Lung 24th day of the 9th Month, and signed and sealed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Herbart Bruce,C.B., and Samdojey Deb Jimpey and Themseyrensey Donai, the 
ratifications of the same by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General or 
His Excellency the viceroy and Governor-General in Council and their Highness 
the Dhurm and Deb Rajahs shall be mutually delivered within thirty days from this 
date. 


Sd/- T.Donal (in Debe Nagri) Sd/- H.Bruce, Lieu.-Col. 
Sd/- S.D.Jimpey Chief Civil and Political 
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Officer. 
(in Bhutia language). 

This Treaty was ratified on the 29th November 1865 in Calcutta by me. 

25th January 1866. 

Sd/- John Lawrence 
Governor General 
25th January 1866. Sd/- 
W.Muir 
Secretary to the Govt. of India. 


A post-treaty assessment and evaluation of the situation in the Duars 
areas, although from the angle of colonial perspective, was made by J.C. White in 
1909. "Under this treaty the British Government retained possession of the Assam 
and Bengal Duars. The Bhutan Government agreed to surrender all British sub- 
jects of Sikkim and Cooch Behar detained in Bhutan against their will; to the 
mutual extradition of criminals; to the maintenance of free trade; to the arbitration 
of the British Government in all disputes between the Bhutan Government and the 
Chiefs of Cooch Behar and Sikkim. This treaty is known by the Bhutanese as the 
Ten-Article Treaty of Rawa Pani. 

"The Bhutanese also agreed to deliver up the two guns which had fallen 
into the hands of the Tongsa Penlop, and to return the agreement which they had 
extorted from our envoy, Eden, with an apology for their treatment of him. On their " 
side the British Government undertook to pay the Bhutan Government, from the 
revenues of the Duars, an annual sum beginning with Rs. 25,000, on fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty; on January 10 following the first payment Rs. 35,000; 
on January 10 following Rs. 45,000; on every succeeding January 10 Rs. 50,000. 
The arrangement about the surrender of the guns and delivery of the extorted 
treaty was recorded in a separate agreement, dated November 10, given by the 
two representatives of the Bhutan Government, and it was agreed that until these 
two conditions were fulfilled no money payment under the treaty should be due 
to the Bhutan Government. 

"The country thus ceded to the British Government comprised the Athara 
Duars, a narrow strip of territory averaging about twenty-two miles in width and 
250 in length, lying at the foot of the hills. The eastern Duars, lying east of the 
Sankos River, have been incorporated with the Goalpara and Kamrup districts of 
Assam. 

"Payment of the allowance to the Bhutan Government was temporarily 
withheld in 1868, on account of the Bhutan Government having stopped inter- 
communication between Bhutan and Buxa, and on account of their disregard of 
Article 4 of the treaty of 1865 by sending an officer of inferior rank to receive the 
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subsidy. In 1880 the Bhutanese were again told that the subsidy would be with- 
held unless certain raiders in Chunbati, near Buxa, were handed over to us. Even- 
tually our demands were complied with, the raiders delivered up, and the captives 
(British subjects who had been carried of) released in July 1881." (J.C. White, 1909 
: 2005: P -280-281). 


SECTION - V. (Administration of Duars) 


For proper administration, the acquired land after the second Duars war 
was divided in two parts: the eastern part comprising of 1564 square miles to the 
east of Sankosh river was attached to Goalpara district of Assam; and the area to 
the west of Sankosh river comprising 1209 square miles was attached to a newly 
created Western Duars district. The Western Duars was divided in three Tahsils: 
Sadar (between rivers Teesta and Torsa with headquarter at Maynaguri), Buxa 
(between rivers Trosa and Sankoshwith headquater at Alipur), and Dalingkot 
which includes the mountainous part of the annexed territory. In 1865-67 the total 
population of this Western Duars was around 49,620 heads which increased to 
100,111 in 1872 and further to 182,687 in 1881; and 296,348 in 1891 and 410,606 in 
1901. Anyway, Dalingkot area was transferred to the district of Darjeeling in 1867 
and started administered by the Commissioner of Darjeeling Sadar subdivision. 
Later, in 1916 Kalimpong was made a subdivision of Darjeeling district and the 
whole area to the east of Teesta up to Bhutan frontier came under the jurisdiction 
of the newly created sub-division. 

In 1869 when Jalpaiguri was formed as a separate district, the entire areas 
of Western Duars and three Thanas of Rangpur district i.e. Boda, Sanyasikata 
(present Rajganj) and Fakiraganj (later Baikunthapur and present day Jalpaiguri) 
were brought under its administration. After the Duars war, the entire areas com- 
prising Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Goalpara, Garo Hills and Cooch Behar were brought 
under the jurisdiction of the newly created Cooch Behar Division. During 1883 to 
1947 all the areas were kept under Rajshahi Division; and after independence in 
1947 they brought under Presidency Division. In 4th March 1964 Jalpaiguri Divi- 
sion was created for the districts of North Bengal. 

After the second Duars war, the conquered land to the west of Sankosh 
river was initially brought under the control and administration of Western Duars 
district but the district could not survive for long. Through a Gazette notification 
dated 6th December 1868, a new district, Jalpaiguri, was created and it came in 
force with effect from Ist January 1869. All the acquired south-western areas were 
brought under administration of Jalpaiguri district. In 1866 the area of Dalingkot 
subdivision including the present day Kalimpong was merged with Darjeeling 
district. Neither Darjeeling nor Sikkim was directly involved in the war but 
Darjeeling was annexed with a huge portion of the conquered land. The eighth 
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Chyogal, Sidkyong Namgyal of Sikkim during the period was involved in war with 
Lepcha-Limbu community in his country and could neither spare his army nor 
even found any interest in making any time to pressurize the British for returning 
their original land which they lost in war to Bhutan in 1700. Dewan Namgay was 
very influential and looked after the internal administration of Sikkim in place of 
the Chyogal. But Dewan was anti-English and could not make any positive impact 
on regaining their lost land from British. But considering the geo-climatic condi- 
tion and the distance from the district headquarter it was not wise to attach the 
Dalingkot area with the newly created Jalpaiguri district and hence the British 
authority preferred to annex it with Darjeeling. Without directly involved in war or 
anyway affected by the war, Darjeeling received the Kalimpong area under its 
administrative management. To Darjeeling, thus, east of Teesta, the present day 
Kalimpong sub-division is the Free Gift of Duars War of 1864 -65. 


SECTION - VI. (Comment on Sunder's Report) 


In the Proclamation regarding the second war against Bhutan and the 
annexation of Bengal Duars dated 12th November, 1864, the British Government 
categorically mentioned that a survey on the acquired tract will be conducted 
immediately after the war. "The future boundary between the territories of the 
Queen of England and those of Bhootan will be surveyed and marked off, and the 
authority of the Government of Bhootan within the boundary will cease for ever”. 
In continuation to this proposal made in the Proclamation, the British Government 
immediately after the signing of Sinchula Treaty of 11th November, 1865, arranged 
survey of the tract acquired by war from Bhutan. The first Survey and Settlement 
on some selected areas of Western Duars was conducted by Mr. Beckett who 
submitted his report in early 1870's. It was a partial survey of Western Duars 
conducted on parganas of Chengmari, North Mynaguri, Maraghat, Lakhipur, West 
Madari, East Madari, Chakwakheti, Buxa, Bhaitari and Bhalka. Beckett's Settle- 
ment was not fully accepted by the Government of India on grounds of its inaccu- 
racy and insufficient enquiry. Hence a re-survey and re-settlement was ordered 
on the same areas of Beckett in 1874. Another partial survey was conducted on 
South Mynaguri in 1873-74. All the three settlements were partial in nature and the 
complete survey and settlement of whole of Western Duars was conducted for 
the first time by D.H.E. Sunder during 1889 - 1895. 

The newly acquired territory on the hill of Dalimkote was transferred to 
Darjeeling in 1866 and was administered by the Commissioner of Darjeeling Sadar 
sub-division. Later in 1916 Kalimpong became a separate sub-division of Darjeeling 
district which included all the hill areas to the east of Teesta which included 
Dalimkote and Damsang forts. This newly acquired territory was brought under 
Survey and Settlement separately from those of Western Duars areas. The first 
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survey of this portion of acquired land known as Kalimpong Government Estate 
was conducted by Mr. Marindin in 1882. Mr. Marindin was accompanied by Messrs 
Paul, Ritchie and Stacke. The second settlement of the same tract was carried out 
by Mr. Ritchie in 1892. The third and a complete survey of Kalimpong Government 
Estate was carried out by C.A. Bell during 1901 - 1903 and this was followed by 
another complete survey by H.C.V. Philpot during 1919 - 1921. Bell's report of 1901 
is the complete survey and settlement of the hill areas of the land acquired by 
second Anlo-Bhutan war, while Sunder's survey and settlement is the complete 
report on the plain areas of land acquired by the same war. Each survey not only 
differentiates from the other on the basis of their topography and administration 
but each region has its own historical background. The hill portion of Kalimpong 
sub-division was originally belonged to Sikkim and later in 1700 was occupied by 
Bhutan through war while the plain areas of Western Duars were originally be- 
longed to Cooch Behar Rajas and later occupied by the Bhutanese in different 
periods of time. British acquired both the hill and the plain areas through war from 
Bhutan but attached the hill areas with Darjeeling district and the plain areas with 
newly created Jalpaiguri district. Although both were involved in the war against 
Bhutan but neither Sikkim nor Cooch Behar could regain any portion of their lost 
territories and had to satisfy with peace which is guaranteed by the British. It may 
be noted that by this time both Sikkim and Cooch Behar had become protectorate 
states of England. Anyway the total area annexed through second Anglo-Bhutan 
war was initially divided in two parts: Eastern Duars and Western Duars. The 
Eastern Duars known as Assam Duars were attached with Goalpara and Kamrup 
districts. The Western Duars known as Bengal Duars were divided in two parts: 
the plain areas which were attached with Jalpaiguri district and the hill areas 
which were attached with Darjeeling district. A complete knowledge of the total 
areas on the Western Duars annexed by Bhutan war can be obtained by studying 
the Bell's Report and Sunder's Report; each of which was carried out indepen- 
dently at nearly the same period. 

Sunder's Survey and Settlement Report has two parts: Part- | under the 
heading ‘The Tract under Settlement’ provided valuable information for the gen- 
eral readers, scholars and researchers while Part- II under the heading 'The Settle- 
ment of the Tract' deals with the rates of revenue, classification of land etc which 
may be important for the administrators of the region. The first part contains 
sixteen chapters with 599 paragraphs and the second part contains twelve chap- 
ters with 260 paragraphs. 

The Sunder's Survey and Settlement Report is a worthy reading book 
which not only helps in enhancing knowledge and information about the Duars 
region of Bengal to all common readers but it can be used as a valuable and first 
hand data source to the scholars, researchers, academicians, demographers, en 
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vironmentalists, journalists, tourists, administrators, political leaders and policy 
makers. 

No historical study on the Duars in particular and on North Bengal, 
Assam, and Bhutan in general can be completed without referring and using the 
Sunder's report. It is an authentic and first hand source of information on posses- 
sion, annexation and transfer of land among the neighbouring countries and 
regions like Bhutan, Sikkim, India on the one hand and among the Indian districts 
like Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, Darjeeling of Bengal and Goalpara, Kamrup of Assam. 
Chapters II, II] and IV deal with Physical History, Political History and Administra- 
tive History of the Western Duars and they provide enough material for any 
historical study on the region. 

The initial chapters of Sunder's report are important for geographical 
and environmental studies. The physical location and boundary, important rivers, 
rainfall, climate, population etc of the region during those period have been exten- 
sively narrated in the report. Referring Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Sunder narrated the old course of Teesta, the longest boundary demarcating and 
most important river of the Duars. The old course of Teesta is not only absent in 
present day but is hard to believe and find any mark or indication of the same. 
"The Tista itself falls into the Brahmaputra, a little above the town of Raniganj in 
Rangpur district. Formerly it used to flow into Ganges ; but during the disastrous 
floods of 1787 the river suddenly forsook its channel and turned its waters into a 
small branch, making a still more ancient bed of the same river which empties itself 
into the Brahmaputra in Rangpur district" (Chapter -I, Item 24). Beside such 
interesting notes, one can find details about the demographic feature of the re- 
gion during those periods and which can be used for any inter-temporal! study on 
population. The composition of population in those periods can be used to solve 
the present day ethnic conflict of the region. 

Sunder's report is the base for any socio-ethnic study of the Duars. The 
population composition with its social, religious and ethnic character during the 
initial phase of development of the region has been narrated like a social scientist. 
One can get the first hand knowledge about the physical and material culture of 
the indigenous communities like the Rajbanshis and the Mahamadans. Among 
the other communities the report narrated details about the Meches, the Garos, 
the Bhutias and the Totos. These communities can undoubtedly be considered as 
the indigenous or original tribes of the Western Duars. The report also narrates 
the immigration and emigration in the newly acquired land and it helps in knowing 
the present pattern of demographic structure of the region. 

Although the region was covered with dense forest but agriculture was 
the main source of engagement of the inhabitants. Tea plantation had started 
coming up after the acquisition of the tract from Bhutan. Sunder's report gives a 
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clear idea about the pattern of livelihood of the inhabitants. Chapters XII to XVI 
provide enough information for the economists to know the nature and standard 
of living of the inhabitants of the region. Details about agricultural operation, 
nature and variety of crops, agricultural implements, life stocks, manure, fodder 
and fuel are available in the report. Beside paddy, other important crops of the 
region were tobacco, jute, sugar cane, wheat, barley and cotton. Inclusion and 
exclusion in cropping pattern of the region in the contemporary periods can be 
assessed with reference to Sunder's report. During those periods tea cultivation 
was at the initial stage and some information regarding the areas, production, 
method of plantation etc are available from the report. 

Not only the social scientists but both the botanists and the zoologists 
can colect their study materials from the Sunder's report. Sections IV, V and VI of 
- Chapter- I give a detailed list of trees, shrubs, fruit trees, grasses, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes with their native and scientific names. Extensive information about 
the nature of forests, their areas and economy is available in the report. 

Part- II of the report discusses mainly the administrative affairs of the 
newly acquired tract. It deals with the nature of soil, rates of revenue, type and 
duration of tenure, expenditure of settlement and the like which are connected 
with the administration of the survey. Appendix of the report contains different 
orders, letters and notifications connected with the Duars tract and one can find 
them interesting from the angle of British administration as well as the intension 
of annexing the tract. 

Sunder faced both positive and negative criticisms for his report during 
"his life time. Different officials commented differently and even he had to bear 
with red eyes of his higher authorities. But he took all these sportingly and put 
them intact to be judged by the readers. C.E. Buckland, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal observed that the chapter on Administrative history, the People, 
Social life and Religion of the People, Emigration and Immigration, Education, 
Sanitary improvements etc are not only irrelevant but "superfluous" and the 
chapter on Agricultural operation, agricultural staples, Agricultural Applications 
are of "little value". These shows that Sunder's mind and work was more academic 
in nature which merely satisfy the administrative purpose of carrying out the 
survey. This makes Sunder's report more relevant to the academicians even in the 
present day. It might had been an official obligation in the part of Sunder to attach 
the comments of the higher officials along with the original report but, | presume. 
Sunder welcomed these comments and loved to be more an academician than to 
be an administrator and initiated his to append them in the beginning instead of 
attaching them at the appendix which is the usual practice. 

Another British officer W.C. Macpherson, Esq, C.S. Director of the De- 
partment of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal appreciated the work of Sun 
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der and compared the report with a "Gazetteer". He considered the report relevant 
for future use. "If all the matters treated of are not directly connected with settle- 
ment work, their inclusion in the report may be found useful both at the present 
time and in the future, and they help to give a complete picture of this interesting 
country as it has appeared to an observant officer" ( P- 11). The Director appreci- 
ated the hard work of Sunder in carrying out the survey in unhealthy part of Duars 
and noted about the increase in government revenue after the settlement is over. 
"From the point of view of the large increase of revenue obtained without friction, 
probably no more successful settlement has ever been effected in these Prov- 
inces than Mr. Sunder's settlement of the Western Duars" (P-15). 

H.C. Williams, Esq, Offg. Commissioner of Rajshahi Division, Bengal 
commented highly on the settlement report of Sunder. "I am not aware of any 
other publication in which the facts on these subjects have been brought to- 
gether so well. The work will be useful, not only to the local officials, but also to 
the large body of planters and others interested in the Duars" (P-15). Another area 
where the report has been appreciated was in settling the boundary disputes and 
in acquiring the confidence of the residents in the new system. "Mr Sunder took 
great pains with the latter work, making each Jotedar thoroughly understand what 
land was assigned to him, and what he had to pay for it, and how the assessment 
had been calculated. Much of the success of the subsequent collections is due to 
the exceptional clearness with which these explanations were given" (P - 15). 

P. Nolan, Esq., Commissioner of Rajshahi Division was the most un- 
happy man with the nature of report submitted by Sunder. He raised the issues 
concerning the nature of method and the task assigned for the survey and judged 
the whole report from the angle of revenue to the government. He commented "In 
that communication I observe that in most important part of a Settlement Report, 
that which describes and explains the settlement, Mr. Sunder's elaborate volume 
left much to be desired.... The rental according to the landlord's statement is not 
given, although this was ascertained with great care, and in a large number of 
instances was made the basis of the settlement; the history of the past enhance- 
ments is wanting, also information as to the vicinity of markets and facilities of 
irrigation in respect of each local area, tabular statement 21 (b) showing particu- 
lars as to cultivated land; an account of the coercive processes found necessary 
for collections, a statement showing changes in prices since the last settlement, 
figures showing the crops grown at the date of the last settlement, and above all 
a table showing how much of the increase of the revenue is due to extended 
cultivation, how much to the enhancement of rent, are wanting. I have asked the 
Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri to supply these particulars so far as he can, 
but am not sanguine as to the result. Mr. Sunder's omissions were probably due to 
the difficulty to complying with the standing orders rather than to oversight, and 
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if so, it is likely that an officer having much work of his own to do, can supply 
what is wanting" ( P- 21). 

The Sunder’s report as a whole is one such rare but authentic and genu- 
ine documents of the region which can be addressed and referred in solving a 
number of problems connected at the regional, national and even international 
levels. On the international front the report demarcates the international frontier 
between India and Bhutan and at the national level it can be referred to mark the 
boundary among the Indian districts of Cooch Behar, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Goalpara and Kamrup. Although India and Bhutan are the two friendly neighbours 
of South East Asia but any boundary dispute in the southern sector, if arises, can 
be addressed with reference to the Sunder’s report. In those days the boundary 
dispute of the independent states of Cooch Behar and Sikkim with Bhutan was 
solved by the second Angio-Bhutan war and all the three states had accepted the 
interference and the role of British as a mediator. All the three states - Cooch 
Behar, Sikkim and Bhutan became protectorate states of England and accepted 
the presence of British between their independent territories. The loss of territory 
of all the three independent states was compensated by establishing peace or by 
paying cash money. The Duars war can be identified as one of the important 
causes of the birth of Jalpaiguri as a separate district of Bengal. All contemporary 
disputes over the control, power and authority of different ethnic groups in the 
Duars areas can be addressed with reference to the Sunder's report. It is an 
authentic report and can be used for multifarious purposes including the policy 
prescription of the region. The leaders of the region and the country and the 
policy makers can refer the report as a basis of their argument while prescribing 
any policy for the region. 


RAKKAKEKKRKKKKKAERK 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
Land Revenue.- No. 3200 
Calcutta, The 8th July 1895. 
RESOLUTION. 


READ- 

A letter No.390 T.S, dated 26th June 1895, from the Director of Land 
Records, submitting the Settlement Officer's final Report of the Survey and Settle- 
ment of the Western Duars in the district of Jalpaiguri, together with a Note, dated 
24th November 1894, and a letter No. 455, dated 14th May 1895, from the Commis- 
sioner of Rajshahi. 

I. Delay - The Settlement of Western Duars was began in 1889, and the 
assessment was completed in March 1894. The work of copying the record's and 
handing over in a finished state to the Deputy Commissioner lasted on to the 
middle of October 1894. The completion report on the settlement was written by 
that date, and a preliminary copy furnished to the Commissioner, but it was not 
made over to the Press by the Settlement Officer for final printing until the middle 
of March 1895. 

2. Defects of the Report - The report submitted by Mr. D.H.E. Sunder, the 
Settlement Officer, contains much which is unnecessary and unsuitable in a settle- 
ment report, the standard of which is laid down in Rule 11A of Chapter XIII of the 
Settlement Manual 1888. It aims too much at providing information which is ordi- 
narily looked for in a District Gazetteer, and it also errs by criticising in an unsuit- 
able and sometimes ignorant manner the working of other Departments respecting 
which Mr. Sunder did not possess sufficient knowledge. The remarks of the Forest 
Managemt in page 15 and 112 are a salient instance of this error. The whole of 
Chapters I'V (Administrative History), VI (the People), VII ( Social life and Religions 
of the People), VIII (Emigration and Immigration), IX (Education), and X (Sanitary 
Improvement), though such improvement is frequently given in Settlement Re- 
ports written in the early part of the century, are superfluous in a Settlement Report 
of this peroid, and the information contained in the Chapter XII (Agricultural Op- 
erations), XIII (Agricultural Staples) and XIV (Agricultural Appliances) is of com- 
parative little value. On the other hand as regards the pure settlement part, the 
Report is defecient. The information given as to how and why differences were 
senctioned and applied in the different parganas under settlement is meagre ; and 
the particulars required under sub-heads | and 3 of head III- Comparison of former 
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and present condition of the tract under reports of the Settlement Manual 
are not consolidated and brought together, but scattered over many paragraphs. It 
was very essential for the Settlement Officer to have shown why the present total 
area differs from the old total, however cultivated area and the areas of the three 
principal classes of soil (homestead, rupit and faringati), compare with the old 
areas; and how much of the increase in assessment is due to increase of area and 
how much increase in rates. These defects have been supplied by the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. P.Nolan, to the best of his power in paragraphs 6 to 11 of his Note of 
24th November 1894, and in the statement attached to his letter No.455, dated 14th 
May 1895; but the figures given in paragraph 13 of his Resolution are more accu- 
rate than any others. 
3. The area under settlement .- The tract of country known as the 
Western Duars of Jalpaiguri was ceded to the British Government by the Bhutan 
Government in November 1865. It measures, 1,209.70 square miles, or 774,208.16 
acres, exclusive of tea lands and forest lands, which were not dealt with at this 
settlement. Out of this, 421.20 square miles, or 269,569.88 acres, were surveyed on 
a small scale, generally of 2 inches to a mile, and the remaining area cadastrally 
surveyed is 788.50 square miles, or 504,638.28 acres. The following table gives the 
number, names, and areas of tahsils and parganas, the number of taluks and jotes 
in the Western Duars:- 










Number of 
parganas 
within tahsil 





81,543.76 
30,211.99 
98,412.99 










96,185.91 








26 2,357 196,185.91 
i 623 44,681.19 48,372.79 
905 48,127.27 
Total. = 3,885 |18537197| 192,685.97 


187 | 20,280.26 35,787.56 
317 13,286.19 47,218.99 
$23 }33,930.51 
1,133 132,256.38 



















Chakwakheti 
Buxa 
Bhatibari 






113,156.11 
96,873.86 





Total. 52___ | _2,166 }99,753.34] 293,086.42 


787 |22,809.26 68,479.66 
56 | 9,837.37 9,837.37 


[183 | 11.412 [seagseze] 774,208.16 









Bhalka 
Ambani-Falakata 
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Pargana Ambari Falakata, though geographically situated in Jalpaiguri, west of the 
Tista, is included in the Duars. 

4. Origin of tenures - Mr.Nolan in paragraph 6 of his Not gives an inter- 
esting account (which deserves to be read in extense) of the rents levied by the 
Bhutan Government and the system of tenures which existed when the country 
passed from it to the British Government. Under Bhutan land was left rent-free for 
five years after the forest had been cut, and was then assessed at area rates 
according to the Aal, or plough, a local measure of about fice acres. In the Sidli 
Duar (in Assam){there is no record showing the area rates in the other Duars) the 
charge was Re. 1.14 per hal, or 6 annas an acre for rupit land, all othr classes of soil 
being granted to residents free of charge, while strangers were charged Rs. 2-8 a 
hal, or 8 annas an acre, for land of every kind. There were also a special cess on 
mustard seed, a local rate of 1 rupee a hal and 2 rupee a house for pujas, a free for 
irrigation channels, a "dao-tax" levied from those who temporarily squat in the 
jungle, a tax on looms, and licenses to trade and ply boats. The demand was 
realised by tahsildars direct from the Jotedars. No information appears to exist as 
to the total amount of revenue collected by the Bhutanese before the conquest. 

5. Revenue history - The first British Settlement was made by Mr. W.O.A. 
Beckett, Deputy Commissioner, in 1871, after a detailed measurement and classifi- 
cation of all cultivated land and of such waste as the Jotedars desired to include in 
their holdings. Area rates were fixed as follows:- 


Description of Land Rent per acre in Rent per acre in 
North Mainaguri the rest of the Duars. 
1 2 3 ; 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Homestead & rupit 1 8 0 l 0 0 
Faringati 0 12 0 0 8 0 
Waste 0 ] 6 0 1 6 


The rates for North Mainaguri were the same as those imposed in the 
Eastern Duars of Assam. Although 142, 127 acres waste and 80,398 acres of culti- 
vation were settled with the jotedars at a revenue of Rs.86,330, against Rs. 39,526 
the revenue previously paid to Government. This settlement was made for a period 
of seven years, with effect from April 1871, but it was permitted to stand for two 
years more. It did not include South Mainaguri, which had been farmed to the Raja 
of Bykuntpur, and which was, on the expiry of the farming lease, brought under 
settlement; and the following rates were adopted:- 


Rs. A. P. 
Homestead land. 2 0 0 
Rupit 1 8 0 
Faringati 1 2 0 
Waste 0 3 0 
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This settlement, which took effect from Ist April 1876, resulted in raising 
the revenue of South Mainaguri from Rs. 42,706 to Rs. 65,133. 

6. The second settlement of the 11 parganas of the Western Duars (ex- 
cluding South Mainaguri) was made for 10 years, with effect from Ist April 1880. 
The rates adopted in South Mainaguri were extended to parganas North Mainaguri, 
Ambari Falakata, Chengmari, and Moraghat, and the remaining parganas were 
assessed proportionately lower as being more backward. The rates were as follows 


Mainaguri, 
Ambari 
DESCRIPTION OF _ Falakata Lakhipur, The remaining 
SOIL. Chengmari, & West parganas. 
& Moraghat. Madari. 
] 2 3 4 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Homestead and 
bamboo 2 0 0 1 120 1 8 0 
Rupit 1 8 0 1 40 1 2 0 
Faringati 1 2 0 0 120 0 9 0 
Waste 0 3 0 0 30 0 3 0 


The total area surveyed was 1,119,322 acres, of which 264,680, excluding 
tea lands, were assessed; tea lands made up 19,607 acres, and the remaining 835,035 
acres, including reserved forest, were unassessed. This settlement resulted in 
increasing the revenue of these 11 parganas from Rs. 88,618 to Rs. 1,51,862. This 
assessment was found to press too heavily on the jotedars, and there was much 
default in collections. The local officers ascribed the partial break down of the 
settlement mainly to three causes, viz., insufficient care in the classification of 
soils, failure to make allowance for injury by wild beasts, and too sudden an in- 
crease of demand in the ease of some of the jotes. Rupees 5,465 were lost by 
relinquishments and desertions, and ultimately a further reduction of Rs. 17,806 
had to be made by Government. 

7. Resettlement.- This settlement expired on 31st March 1890; and in 
1888 the Government of India had ordered a resurvey and resettlement under the 
provisions of the.Bhutan Duars Act, XVI of 1869. Mr. E. Walsh, C.S., was appointed 
Settlement Officer, and joined his post on 13th February 1889. He was compelled 
by ill health to retire from the settlement on 9th November 1889, and Babu Chunder 
Kanta Ganguli, Assistant Settlement Officer, remained in charge till 20th January 
1890. Mr. D. H. E. Sunder, Deputy Collector, was then appointed Settlement Officer, 
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and conducted the operations till their close. The work was carried on 
under the supervision of the Commissioner and the Director of Land Records. 

8. Demarcation of Jotes - The demarcation of jotes over the greater part 
of the area under survey was made by Munshi Panch Cowri Biswas, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, between November 1888 and March 1890. The survey and pre- 
liminary record-writing were carried out by a Party of the Survey of India under the 
immediate charge of Mr. H.T. Hanby, Extra Assistant Superintendent of Survey, 
and under the superintendence of Captain G. B. Hodgson. The survey work and 
the initial record-writing were finished by the Survey Department by the end of 
June 1802. The settlement field-maps were drawn to the scale of 10 inches to the 
mile. 

9. Classification of soil and rates.- Settlement work began in November 
1800, in parganas North and South Mainaguri and Chengmari, and an offer of 
representative jotedars to pay an enhancement of three annas in the rupee for the 
good taluks and one anna in the rupee for a few specified as bad, was considered 
to be a suitable basis for fixation of rates. 

The amins of the Survey Department had classified the rupit and faringati 
lands in three classes according to their supposed values, and in October 1890, 
rates had been sanctioned based upon that classification. But when Mr. Sunder 
came to examine into these classes, he found it impossible to justify them, and the 
jotedars refused to accept them as representing any really existing difference in the 
value of the soil. Sir Charles Elliott, after visiting the tract in April 1891, agreed in 
these objections and authorized Mr. Sunder to impose the following rates :- 


Rate per acre. 
Rs. A. P. 
Basti 3 00 
2 0 0 Inexceptionally favoured tracts near 
a market or road, &c. 


Rupit 112 0 Inordinary first class blocks. 

1 6 0 Inordinary second class blocks. 
| 1 60 Inordinary first class blocks. 
Faringati 1 2.0 Inordinary second class blocks. 

Waste 03 0 


These differential rates were to be imposed on blocks of land, not on 
individual fields, whole tracts being classed by the Settlement Officer as first or 
second class according to his knowledge of their situation and advantages. 

10, In the remaining nine parganas all rupit and faringati lands have 
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been placed in a single class only, i.e., without subdivision into Ist class, 
2nd class, &c., under the major classes. The settlement of these parganas, which 
are in a comparatively backward state, was made on the basis of the rents paid by 
the chukanidars, the revenue in every case being two-thirds of the rent. Where the 
jotedar cultivated himself, rates were fixed so as to correspond with the rental paid 
for similar lands by chukanidars, deducting the jotedar’s allowance. This system 
was worked out in detail for the different parganas, and rates for jotedars’ lands 
were separately calculated for each. In parganas Lakhipur, East Madari, Chakwakheti, 
Buxa, Bhatibari, Bhalka, and Ambari-Falakata, the rates calculated in this manner 
were found to be generally the same as those sanctioned at the last settlement. In 
Moraghat the rate for rupit was raised from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12, that for faringati 
from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-4, and in West Madari the rupit rate was raised from Re. 1-4 to 
Re. 1-8. In Moraghat the full rates sanctioned were reduced in the jotes which are 
subject to ravage by wild animals. 
11. Number and distribution of jotes - The 11,112 jotes shown in the 
table in paragraph 3 of this Resolution are distributed as follows:- 


Number Area in acres 


Jotes assessed to revenue 9,971 384,895.91 

Jotes being { Private markets 17 | 99.14 

markets. Government markets 44 2,020.71 
Waste land jotes or rather blocks 817 49,109.08 
held khas by Government and 


Area left —_ reserved for fodder and fuel 
Unassess _ purposes. 
-ed. ‘ 
Waste land jotes or blocks 262 338,047.26 
held khas by Government, but 7 
available for settlement. 
Revenue-free jote (granted by l 36.6 
- Government to late Rai 
Upendra Nath Duardar). 
11,112 774,208.16 


See weee 


12, Assessment - At the present settlement the revenue, which has been 
assessed on the 9,971 jotes, will be Rs. 3,74,901, against Rs. 2,39,999, the former 
revenue, showing an increase of Rs. 1,40,902, the details of which are given in the 
following statement :- 
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Class of soil assesed Revenue iRavense payee 
Doba| Waste | Total avtrea 
Settle- 
Are: =r 


Area of new jotes 
assessed to rev- 


enue. 
Area of Jalpesh 
temple lands re- 
sumed and as- 
sessed to revenue. 
Area of colonel 7,982 | 4,490 | 38 19,682] 22,563] 4,895 


2,550} 4,054 


Duardar, now 
settled with his 
heirs at one fourth 
rates. 


Feat 9,971 [620] a9 2a] a9,950 [1 a00] iseps7] 304 096]233,999[3,74901] 10902 


The increase of Rs. 88,786 in the revenue of old jotes borne on the Deputy 
Commissioner’s tauzi before 1892-93 is due, the Settlement Officer writes, to (1) 
extension of caltivation, and (2) to enhancement of rates. Of the 2,743 new jotes, 
including lands leased under the Arable Waste Land Rules, 1,104 were assessed at 
12 annas an acre, 156 at 9 annas an acre, and the remaining | 483, which were found 
well under cultivation, at the full rates. 

13. Increase of revenue :- amounts due to (1) increase of area and (2) 
rise in rates. The precise degree in which the increase in the present assessment 
is due to increase of area and to rise in rates respectively, ought to have been 
brought out with especial care and fullness by the Settlement Officer, and it is in 
this respect that his Report is chiefly dificient. The following statement has been 
prepared from the pargana details given on pages 295-331 :-(Table on pp 56) 

The former assessment amounted to Rs. 2,33,999. If the old rates are 
applied to the new areas, the following result is obtained :- 





Acres, __ Rs. Rs. 
Homestead 9,621 at 2 19,242 
Rupit 131,268 1-8 1,96,902 
Faringati 89,950 1-2 1,01,193 
Waste 1,54,057 0-3 __ 28,885 


346,222 
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The increase in area, therefore, accounts for a rise of Rs. 1,12,223, or 
about 48 percent. The present settlement is actually Rs. 3,74,901, so there remains 
a balance of Rs. 28,679 or about 12 percent, which is attributable to the rise in the 
rates. 

14. Cropped area - The total cropped area in the estate is 206,838.42 | 
acres. The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and their 
pereentage:- | 


Name of crop Area under Percentage. 
Crop. 
l 2 3 

Rice 164,316.87 79.43 
Mustard 18,715.85 9.05 

- Jute 6,620.33 3.20 
Tobacco 7,083.94 3.43 
Total 196,736.99 95.11 


15. Markets - There are 44 Government markets and 17 private (jotedars’) 
markets in the Western Duars; and the latter have been settled at a total annual rent 
of Rs. 1,246. Since March 1888 tolls have been levied, according to a fixed scale, in 
markets on khas lands ; and Rs. 13,7 53-12-3 were collected in this way during 1893-94. 
The fees levied in the Government markets have been constituted an excluded 
local fund. The receipts from tolls and the rents of private markets are expended on 
the maintenance and improvement of markets. All markets in the Western Duars are 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

16. Fodder and fuel reserve - Eight hundred and forty-three blocks of 
land, measuring 50,137.63 acres, in the several tahsils, have been reserved for 
fodder and fuel purposes. Of these blocks 26, measuring 1,028.55 acres, have been 
leased out, and the remaining 49,109.08 acres have been left unsettled. Maps 
showing the situation of these reserves have been prepared for use of the tahsildars, 
to check encroachments. The Settlement Officer recommends the planting of trees 
for firewood on a few of the larger blocks in South Mainaguri, although vast 
jungles exist in the neighbour-hood, on the ground that "difficulties are put" by 
the Forest Department "in the way of people in obtaining timber of any kind." The 
suggestion and the.reason are alike unsound and do not require notice. The un- 
leased area reserved for fodder and fuel purposes is probably in excess of require- 
ments and should not be locked up so as to prevent desirable extension of cultiva- 
tion. 

17. Arable waste lands - Rules for the grant of leases of arable waste 
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lands in the Western Duars were, as last revised, published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of 16th May 1888. All lands available in the Mainaguri tahsil for settlement 


under those rules have been taken up, but in the Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka 
tahsils 292,692.68 acres are still available. The Settlement Officer recommends that 
in future the waste lands available in the Western Duars be assessed to revenue at 
the pargana faringati rate for such period as shall coincide with the termination of 
the present settlement, instead of being leased under the abovementioned rules. 
The Commissioner points out that the rules provide privileged rates for the first 
five years of occupation, and then contemplate the assessment only of lands 
actually reclaimed. He therefore thinks it doubtful whether, merely to escape the 
trouble of a second measurement on the expiration of five years, cultivators would 
be willing to forego these advantages. The Lieutenants Governor agrees with the 
Commissioner. 

18. Different classes of tenants - The following table shows the number 
of tenants of different classes in the Western Duars, the land hold by them, and the 


revenue and rent paid 2 them:- 
Class of Tenant real parr Average | Average 
area per | revenue or 
ae ne holding | rent per 
ings acre 
















[aes aiaer| iazesel 
Loszedf rose] secnssn] | 


The number of resident jotedars is 21,724, and that of non-resident jotedars, 
who include many persons living near their jotes, though not on them, is 1,615, or 
less than 8 per cent. The jotedar’s interest in his land sells at a substaitial price, 
varying from three years’ purchase on the rental in Alipur tahsil to 13 years’ pur- 
chase in Mainaguri. With regard to Chukanidars, it has been laid down that they 
have a permanent tenure, and are entitled to retain their holdings through the 
settlement, subject to the condition that the rents paid by them can be enhanced if 
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they do not already pay 50 per cent, above the jotedari rates ; if so en- 

hanced, no further enhancement should be allowed during the currency of the 
settlement. The dar-chukanidars are few. In order to discourage subinfeudation 
they have not been in any way acknowledged or guarded at this settlement, except 
as stated in paragraph 5 of the Director’s covering letter. 

19. Population - According to the census of 1891, the population of the 
Western Duars was 296,964 souls, the principal castes being Rajbansi or Koch, 
Muhammadan, Dobasiyas, who were formerly Rajbansis, Mech, Garo, Bhutia, and 
Toto. The Rajbansis preponderate, forming about 41 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation of the Western Duars. 

20. Publication and confirmation of record under Act XVI of 1869 - As 
- required by Rule V of the Schedule of Rules appended to Act XVI of 1869, the 
records of jotes in all the five tahsils were duly published between March 1893 and 
February 1894, and under Article XI of that Schedule, the Commissioner has con- 
firmed the settlement of all the tahsils by notifications published by him in the 
Calcutta Gazette between November 1893 and April 1895. The settlement of jotes 
of the Mainaguri, Falakata, Alipur and Bhalka tahsils has been made for 15 years, 
while the settlement of jotes of pargana Ambari Falakata has been fixed for 10 
years. 
21. Revenue kists - The revenue is paid by two kists, namely, the 10 annas 
kist on 15th February, and the 6 annas kist on 31st October. The revenue was 
collected on the new basis in Mainaguri tahsil, with effect from 1st April 1892 and 
in the remaining tahsils with effect from Ist April 1893. 

22. Miscellaneous revenue.- Besides land revenue, revenue is derived 
from certain other fluctuating sources, of which the principal are:- 


Revenue obtained in 


1893-94. 
Rs. 
Capitation tax .. ... ... 9,854 
Grazing fees... ...... 10,919 
Fisheries... ee 1,954 
Sale of trees .... .... 16,829 


Capitation tax is paid annually by Meches, Nepalese, and Garos for land 
cultivated by them at the rate of Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a year per each adult male. Fees for 
grazing cattle on Government khas land are charged at the following rates:- 


For each buffalo 8 annas a year. 
For each cow 4 oo» 
For each goat or sheep 2 oo 


The Lieutenant Governor would like to have a report from the Commis- 
sioner, explaining why, as stated in paragraph 696 of the Report, the rates fixed for 
timber cut from khas lands have been fixed by the Deputy Commissioner at 25 
percent less than the Forest Department rates. 
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23. Lands settled with the heirs of late Colonel Hedayet Ali.- Of 41,7 
54-74 acres of land, including waste, lying in parganas West Madari, Moraghat, 
and Lakhipur of the Falakata tahsil, leased to the heirs of the late Colonel Hedayet 
Ali in 1883, 19,191.31 acres of waste land have been resumed for failure to fulfil the 
conditions as to reclamation laid down in the lease, and the remaining 22,563.43 
acres in 389 blocks or jotes have been settled with them at half rates. The present 
revenue is Rs. 7,897-7-3, against a former sum of Rs. 4,894-12. 

24. Jotedars' Union Fund.- With regard to the Jotedars' Union Fund, of 
which an account is given in paragraphs 489 to 493 of Mr. Sunder’s report, it 
appears from Government order No.465T.-R., dated Sth November 1890, that Sir 
Steuart Bayley consented to the administration of this fund by Government offic- 
ers as an exceptional and temporary measure, and subject to the approval of the 
Government when the Duars' Settlement report was submitted. Mr. Nolan reports 
that the proceeds of the Fund have been judiciously expended, but that the exist- 
ence of the Fund is purely voluntary and is not likely to be long continued. 

25. Cost of operations. The total cost incurred on 504,638.28 acres cadas- 
trally surveyed and settled, and 269,569.88 acres surveyed on the scale of 2 inches 
to the mile, is as follows:- 


Average cost Cost per 
per square mile. acre. 
Rs. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Survey 3,75,105 310 0 0 079 


Settlement, Rs.1,68,807 ... 

Deduct receips (on account 

of mutation and survey fees, 1,32,220 167 12 8 0 42 
court- fees, &c.), Rs. 36,587 ... 





The high rate of the cost of survey was due to the unhealthiness of the 
climate of the Western Duars, to the necessity for importation of foreign amins, 
and to the dearness of labour. The cost of settlement was moderate. 

26. Case work.- Mr. Sunder disposed of 8,038 boundary disputes, muta- 
tion, and other cases; and of the 873 appeals preferred to the Commissioner against 
his decisions, 863 were upheld, and only 2 cases were modified and 8 reversed. 

27. Maintenance of records : Rules have been sanctioned in Govern- 
ment order No. 1877, dated 4th April 1895, for the maintenance of the records of the 
present settlement. The three tahsildars of Mainaguri, Falakata, and Alipur, who 
continue to be in charge of the work of survey and settlement of waste lands for 
ordinary cultivation, are to be appointed Registrars of Mutations in connection 
with the maintenance of the settlement records ; and Maulvi Wajhuddin Ahmed, 
Officiating Deputy Collector in charge of the Tea Survey Department, has been 
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appointed Settlement Officer, and given the general charge of supervision 
over the work of maintaining the records. Inspection, and the penalties contained 
in the patta, are relied on in order to secure the maintenance of the record. It is in 
contemplation that the Maintenance of Records Act III (B.C.) of 1895 lately passed 
in the Bengal Legislative Council should be extended to the Western Duars, when 
the penalties therein contained will apply, and some modification of the rules lately 
sanctioned will be necessary. The settlement records are deposited at the three 
tahsils named above, in which pucka record-rooms have been built for the pur- 
pose. 

28. The Lieutenant - Governor concurs in the commendation which the 
Commissioner-has bestowed upon Mr. Sunder, that he has conducted this settle- 
ment with exceptional industry and ability. His Report has been found open to 
criticism, but his work as Settlement Officer was much superior to his Report.He 
laboured with great devotion in the unhealthy climate of the Terai, and carried the 
consent of the people with him, to an almost unprecedented degree, in effecting a 
large increase in the Government revenue. The thanks of Government are also due 
to the former and present Commissioners, Messrs. Lewis and Nolan and the former 
and present Directors of Land Records, Messrs., Finucane and Macpherson, for 
their efficient supervision of the work. 

ORDER.- Ordered that copies of this Resolution be forwarded for the 
information of the Director of Land Records and the Commissioner of Rajshahi. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


C.E. BUCKLAND, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 





No. 3201 L.R. 
Copy forwarded to the Director of Land Records for information. 





No. 3202 L.R. 
Copy forwarded to the Commissioner of Rajshahi for information, with 
the request that the report called for in paragraph 22 may be submitted in due 
course. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


_ N.BONHAM-CARTER, 
Under- Secretary to the Govt. Of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 
The 8th July 1895, 
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No. 390T.S., dated Darjeeling, the 26th June 1895. 
From- W. C. Macpherson, ESQ., C.S., Director of the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, 
To-The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I HAVE the honour to submit, for the orders of Government, the Final 
Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Western Duars, by the Settlement 
Officer, Mr. D. H. E. Sunder, together with a note dated 24th November 1894, by Mr. 
P. Nolan, Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, reviewing the Report, and a letter 
No. 455, dated 14th May, in which Mr. Nolan makes some further remarks on the 
settlement. 

This Report was submitted to me in manuscript early in October 1894, and 
was at once sent to Press. Mr. Sunder was revising proofs of the report until the 
middle of March 1895. Mr. Sunder was appointed Settlement Oflicer in Palamau 
with effect from the 17th November 1894. 

2. Mr. Sunder has endeavoured to make his report a gazetteer for the 
country, in which he has spent ten years and of which he has an exceptional 
knowledge. If all the matters treated of are not directly connected with settlement 
work, their inclusion in the report may be found useful both at the present time and 
in the future, and they help to give a complete picture of this interesting country as 
it has appeared to an observant officer. 

I have been permitted to make my forwarding remarks on this report very 
brief, as a Government Resolution reviewing the report is now in proof. I shall 
confine my remarks, therefore, to Chapter I, Section 1, on Boundaries and Areas; 
Chapter V, on the Revenue History; and Chapters XVII to XXX, which contain the 
history of the re-settlement. 

3. Area dealt with in the Survey and Settlement operations of 1888- 
1894.- Information as to the total areas dealt with in the Survey and Settlement 
operations which are now under review will be found on pages | and 129 of the 
report. The tea lands and forest areas gazetted under the Forest Law, which form 
part of the tract known as the Western Duars, were not included in the survey. 
According to the Settlement Officer's figures, an area of 1,209.70 square miles, or 
774,208 acres in all, has been surveyed. Of this area 788.50 square miles, or 504,638 
acres, have been cadastrally surveyed on the scale of 16 inches to the mile; and the 
remaining area on the scale of 2-inches to the mile, as stated by the Settlement 
Officer. According to figures furnished to me by the Director of Surveys, the total 
area surveyed on scales smaller than 16 inches to the mile was 442.83 square miles, 
of which 98.21 square miles were surveyed on the 4-inch to a mile scale, 17 square 
miles on the 8-inch to the mile scale, and the rest on the 2 inch to a mile scale. The 
discrepancy in the figures furnished by the Survey Department and by the Settle- 
ment Officer is, I think, accounted for by the fact that the Settlement Officer sur- 
veyed some lands in detail after the Survey Department had left the district. 
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The Settlement Officer dealt with an area of 384,896 acres, or 601 square 
miles; or, if the area contained in private markets (99 acres), Government markets 
(2,021 acres), revenue-free lands (36 acres), and waste land surveyed on the 16- 
inch scale, but not settled with jotedars (387, 156-269,570 = 117,586 acres) be in- 
cluded, with an area of 504,638 acres, or 788.5 square miles. 

4. Fiscal divisions, number of jotes, &c., dealt with. The area surveyed 
and settled is contained in 12 parganas, of which 11 are situated to the east of the 
Tista river, and one, viz., Ambari-Falakata, is to the west of the Tista. These 12 
parganas are divided into 183 taluks, and are shown as containing 11,112 jotes. It 
would appear to be more strictly correct to say that the 504,638 acres surveyed in 
detail contain 9,971 jotes settled with jotedars, 17 private markets, 44 Government 
markets, 1,079 khas blocks of unsettled land, and one revenue-free grant. 

The jotes proper (9,971 in number) have an average area of 38.6 acres. The 
largest jote has an area of 2,609 acres, and the smallest jote is .06 of an acre (or less 
than 10 poles); 

The 504,638 acres were measured in 725,280 khasra numbers. The average 
size of a khasra number in the Western Duars is therefore -09 of an acre. 

5. Number of jotedars and other tenants. The 9,971 jotes proper are held 
by 23,339 jotedars. Excctly two-thirds, or 256,607 acres, out of the whole area of 
384,896 acres included in these jotes, are held by the jotedars in direct possession, 
and by adhiars cultivating directly under the jotedars. The remaining one-third of 
the area is held under the jotedars by chukanidars and by dar-chukanidars, and 
adhiars holding under chukanidars. 

There are 14,016 chukanidars, who held 128,288 acres either in direct 
possession or through dar-chukanidars; and 3,739 dar-chukanidars were recorded 
as holding 18,253.90 acres. In all 22.170 adhiars were recorded, viz., 15,618 holding 
under the jotedars and 6,552 under the chukanidars, with holdings having an 
aggregate area of 71,365 acres (Chapter XIX of the Report). 

The orders of Government on the subject of record of the tenancies of 
chukanidars, as to settlement of rents of chukanidars and as to omission from the 
record of the dar-chukanidars and dara-dar-chukanidars, are contained in para- 
graphs 19 to 21 of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor's note of 3rd April 1891, 
letter No. 535 T.R., dated 12th September 1892, and No. 478 T.R., dated 28th Sep- 
tember 1891. The two last orders are quoted in paragraphs 644 and 646 of the 
Settlement Officer’s report. Khatian slips were written by the survey amins for the 
dar-chukanidars and adhiars, as well as for the chukanidars, and have been bound 
up in the settlement record; but only the records of tenancies of the chukanidars 
(in addition to the records of the jotedars' rights) were attested. Notices have been 
issued to the chukanidars, giving them details of their lands and particulars of the 
rents payable by them. But no copies of the records have been given to the dar- 
chukanidars or adhiars. 
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6. Previous settlements.- A somewhat insufficient account of the previ- 
ous settlements of the Western Duars is given in Chapter V of the Report. Mr. 
Sunder's account of the previous settlement has been supplemented, however, by 
paragraphs 7 to 10 of Mr.Nolan's note of the 24th November 1894 ; and it is not 
necessary for me to write at length on this subject. — 

The annual revenue derived from the Western Duars, exclusive appar- 
ently of South Mainaguri, after their annexation in 1864 and prior to Mr. Beckett's 
settlement, which was completed in 1870-71, was Rs. 39,526. Mr. Beckett's 
settlementof 1870-71 of the11 parganas of the Western Duars, exclusive of South 
Mainaguri, which was made in one season after a detailed but imperfect survey 
and without record of rights, resulted in an increase of the revenue to Rs. 72,722. It 
appears that in Mr. Beckett's settlement 222,526 acres in all, viz., 80,398 acres of 
cultivation and 142,128 acres of waste, were settled will the jotedars in these 1 1 
parganas. In speaking in his 149th paragraph of the imperfections of Mr. Beckett's 
survey, Mr. Sunder should have remembered to mention that Mr. Beckett's instruc- 
tions were to carry out the work in one season of six months, as Government was 
anxious not to lose revenue. 

A settlement of South Mainaguri paragana was made in 1873-74, after the 
expiry of a farming lease of the pargana, and resulted in an increase of the revenue 
of this pargana from Rs. 42,706 to Rs. 65,133. The total area of this pargana at the 
time of the settlement of 1873-74 was 58,017 acres; and the total cultivated area 
43,340 acres (Board's letter to Government, No. 82, dated 7th February 1880, and 
paragraph 166 of Mr. Sunder’s Report). 

A re-survey and re-settlement of all the parganas of the Western Duars, 
except South Mainaguri, were ordered in 1875, and were begun at the end of that 
year. The settlement was not completed until 1880, and took effect from April 1880. 

Important orders with regard to rates to be paid by the jotedars in 8 of the 
1] parganas were issued in Government letter No. 286 T., dated Sth June 1879 ; and 
Government letter No. 1526, dated 16th April 1880, approved rate for the 3 remain- 
ing parganas. No completion report was submitted for these 11 parganas. The 
result of the settlement is shown by Mr. Sunder in paragraphs 160 to 162 of his 
report to have been that 284.287 acres were assessed, and the revenue raised from 
Rs. 88,618 to Rs. 1,51,862.* This assessment was found to be too heavy. In 1884, at 
the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Morton, who was supported by 
the Commissioner, Lord Ulick Browne, the Board recommended a substantial re- 
duction of assessment. It was represented by the local officers that there had been 
the following defects in the assessment,- (i) imperfect classification of the land; (11) 
no allowance made for injury to crops by wild animals; (iii) too sudden an increase 
of rents. 


* fam not surewhether those figures include Ambari-Falakata. From Mr. Sunder's Report it would appear that 
they do. The Board's letter No.743A.,dated 27th August!884,reporting the partial breakdown of the settle- 
ment, only deals with 10 parganas, exclusive of Ambari Falakata, which, however, is a small pargana. 
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The proposals of the local officers and of the Board were ultimately sanc- 
tioned by Government, and resulted in a reduction of rent by Rs. 17,806 in addition 
to Rs. 5,465 lost by relinquishment of jotes. The Commissioner gives details of the 
relief given in paragraph 3 of his letter No. 455, dated 14th May 1895. 

Mr. Nolan has pointed out that Mr. Sunder's Report does not contain an 
account of coercive processes used for collection since the last settlement. It 
would appear that during the last three years of the settlement of 1880, i.e., in the 
years 1889-90, 1890-91 and 1891-92, the uncollected balances amounted to 12 per- 
cent, 20 percent and 10 per cent, respectively. 

7. Increase of cultivation since the settlement of 1880 - Before noticing 
the principles of assessment followed in the present settlement and the results, it 
is desirable to notice the increase of cultivation that has occurred. In the following 
statement, I have brought together the figures given, pargana by pargana, on 
pages 136 to 160 of the completion report. These figures include, under the head of 
cultivated for both settlements, the following five classes, viz., homestead, garden, 
bamboo, rupit (low land), doba (ponds), and faringhati (high land)- 


Statement showing increase of cultivation since last Settlement, as 
Shown in pages 136 to 160 of Mr. Sunder's Report. 


Cultivated Cultivated Percentage 
Name Of Pargana, area according area according of the 
to last survey to present increase of 
survey. cultivation. 
1 2 3 4 
Chengmari 21,845 34,254 56-80 
North Mainaguri 5,385 13,926 158.00 
South Mainaguri 61,180 65,357 6.82 
Moraghat 36,725 46,137 25.62 
Lakhipur 12,026 14,988 24.63 
West Madari 9,868 12,390 25.55 
Bhatibari 10,531 12,730 20.88 
Buxa 5,337 7,296 36.68 
Chakwakheti 4,300 4.586 6.65 
East Madari 4,353 3569 a. . 
Bhalka 8,101 8.487 4-75 
Ambari-Falakata 7,292 TALS Adesccss t 
Total 1,86,943 2,30,838 23.53 


*Diminution on account of the ravages of wild animals. 
+Diminution. The Settlement Officer says that perhaps waste was classed as firinghati in 
last settlement. 
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From paragraph 495 (page 94) of the Report it appears that 205,632 acres 
of the above 230,933 were actually under crop in the year of survey. 

I have not been able to reconcile the figures of old assessed area shown 
on page 44 of the Report with those shown in column 2 of the statement in para- 
graph 673 on page 124. Allowing for fractions, however, the detailed figures given 
pargana by pargana on pages 136 to 160 of the Report work up to, or nearly work 
up to, the abstract figures given on page 124. In all 307, 328 acres were settled in the 
settlements of 1875 to 1880, of which 186,943 were at that time cultivated and 
120,385 were uncultivated; and 384,895 acres have been settled in the present 
settlement, of which 230,838 are cultivated and 154,057 are uncultivated. 

8 Principles on which rents payable by the jotedars were settied.- The 
principles on which the new rents payable by the jotedars were settled are fully 
explained in paragraphs 11 to 16 of Mr. Nolan's memorandum of 24th November 


1894. 
In the three parganas of Chengmari, North Mainaguri and South Mainaguri, 
which constitute the Mainaguri Tahsil, a rate of Rs. 3 per acre for homestead, 


including bamboos and garden, and different rates for first, second, third and 
fourth class lands under the major classes of rupit and faringhati, varying from Rs. 
2 to Re. 1-2 or lower, and four rates for waste varying from Re. 1-3 to three annas, 
were sanctioned by Government and were applied (except the fourth class rates for 
cultivated land, which were not used at all) to all the lands of a jote, whether held 
in direct possession by the jotedar or let to under-tenants. These rates were 
applied, not to fields, but to entire jotes. 

In the remaining nine parganas, rates based upon the rents actually paid 
by the chukanidars were sanctioned for the lands held in direct possession by the 
jotedars, and to the rents so obtained were added two-thirds of the rents paid to 
the jotedars by their chukanidars. 

9. Results of the Settlement.- In Chapter XX of his Report, paragraphs 
664 to 673, Mr. Sunder shows the result of his settlement. The 384,896 acres settled 
with jotedars have been assessed to pay a revenue of Rs. 3,74,901. The average 
incidence of revenue to the acre on the whole area is 15 annas and 7 pies (column 
12 of the statement in paragraph 663). If, however, the incidence be calculated on 
the homestead and cultivated land only (columns 4 to 8 of the same statement) it 
becomes Re. 1-10. The chukanidars have been assessed to pay to the jotedars, for 
the 128,288 acres which they hold, Rs. 1,69,473. The average incidence of rent to 
the acre paid by the chukanidars is Re. 1-5 ; but if the incidence be calculated on 
the homestead and cultivated lands only, it becomes Re. 1-14. 

The revenue payable to Government in the year in which the last settle- 
ment ran out was Rs. 2,33,999. An increase of Rs. 1,40,902, or of 60.21, has therefore 
been obtained. The percentage of increase has been largest in Falakata (75-93 
percent), and (omitting Ambari-Falakata) smallest in Alipur (27-14 percent). 
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The new assessment was introduced in the three parganas of the 
Mainaguri Tahsil with effect from the kist of October 1892, and in the remaining 
parganas with effect from October 1893. Writing in September 1894, the Settlement 
Officer said :- "There has been no opposition of any kind, and the revenue has 
been fully paid." 

The increase made in the rents payable by the chukanidars has not been 
stated in the Settlement Officer’s report. This is an unfortunate omission. It can be 
gathered to some extent from the rate reports, but I have not been able to put 
together complete figures under this head. 

In paragraphs 666 and 668 to 669, Mr. Sunder shows separately the as- 
sessment of "old jotes" and "new jotes." By "old jotes" Mr. Sunder means "those 
jotes which stood in the tauzi prior to 1892-93." In the case of these jotes, 6,703 in 
number, exclusive of the jotes formed out of Colonel Hidayat Ali's estate, the 
revenue has been raised from Rs. 2,29, 104 to Rs. 3,17,890, i.e., by Rs. 88,786, or by 
38.75 percent. In the 2,743 new jotes constituted by the Settlement Officer from 
1892-93 onwards, an increase of revenue of Rs. 46,198 has been obtained. These 
new jotes include a number of jotes leased under the Arable Waste Land Rules, but 
not brought under cultivation up to the time of settlement. The whole increase of 
Rs. 1,40,902 is arrived at by addition to these sums of (1) the increase of Rs 3,002 
obtained in the jotes formed out of Colonel Hidayat Ali's estate; (2) the increase of 
Rs. 2,465 obtained from the Jalpesh Temple jotes; and (3) the assessment of Rs. 451 
imposed at quarter rates on 92 jotes granted revenue to Rai Upendra Nath Duardar, 
and now held by his heirs. | 

The percentage of total increase appears to be 60.21 percent, as given by 
Mr. Sunder in paragraph 673 of his report. Nr. Nolan, in paragraph 12 of his memo- 
randum of 24th November, shows it to be 54 percent, of which he says that 18 
percent, is on account of increase in area, and 36 percent is due to raising of rates. 
This increase may be compared with the increase of 23.53 percent, in the cultivated 
area shown in paragraph 7 of this letter. 

10. Expenditure.- The cost of survey, as shown in paragraph 703 of the 
Settlement Officers's Report, was Rs. 3,75,105. This agrees with figures furnished 
to me by the Director of Surveys in May 1893, as representing the cost of survey 
of 782 square miles, or 500, 480 acres.* The field survey was finished in 1892. Since 
May 1893, however, some expenditure has been incurred on 2-inch mapping, for 
which I have not exact figures. The high cost of survey is attributable to the 
unhealthiness of the country, which caused great delays in the work on account of 
the sickness of amins, the absence of indigenous agency for survey, and the 


* Not 509,638 acres, as shown by the Settlement Officers. The 4,158 acres in excess appear to have heen surveyed 
by the Settlement Department after the Survey Officers left the field. On the other hand, the Director of 
surveys did not, I think, take account of the 269,569 acres of small scale survey done in addition to the detailed 
survey, the cost of the small scale survey was included in the sum of Rs. 3,75,105. 
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dearness of labour. The total cost of settlement down to the 31st October 
1894, was Rs. 1,69,656, against which the Settlement Officer sets receipts amount- 
ing to Rs. 36,608, chiefly made up by survey fees and mutation fees, and by sale of 
horses and elephants used in the operations. 
11. Services of Mr. D.H.E. Sunder.- | wish to add my testimony to that of 
the Commissioner, as to the zeal and industry of the Settlement Officer, Mr. D. H. E. 
Sunder. From the point of view of the large increase of revenue obtained without 
friction, probably no more successful settlement has ever been effected in these 
Provinces than Mr. Sunder's settlement of the Western Duars. 


NO. 129SRct., dated Camp Dinajpur, the 21st December 1894. 
From- H.C. WILLIAMS, ESQ., Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division. 
To- The Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal. 
I HAVE the honour to enclose herewith an copy of the note of Mr. Nolan 
on the settlement of the Western Duars of Jalpaiguri sent to me by him while on his 
voyage to England. 


NOTE ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WESTERN DUARS. 


Mr. SUNDER'S Completion Report as finally corrected had not reached my office 
when | made over charge to avail myself of three months’ leave but I have received a proof, and 
think that it may be convenient that at this stage 1 should record some observations. 

2. The report contains information as to the physical features of the country 
surveyed, its climate, geology, flora and fauna, its political and administrative history, its 
markets, roads, excise system, and trade, the customs of the people, their languages, and the 
conditions of agriculture. | am not aware of any other publication in which the facts on these 
subjects have been brought together so well. The work will be useful, not only to the local 
officials. but also to the large body of planters and others interested in the Duars. 

3. The report contains some original suggestions which may, with advantage, be 
referred to the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri for the favour of his opinion, and then dealt 
with sepzoaretely. Mr. Sunder proposes to plant trees for fire-wood in South Mainaguri, al- 
though vast jungles exist in the neighbourhood, on the ground that dealings with the Forest 
Department entail much trouble and expense; I should have thought it easier to improve the 
arrangements for the use of existing reserves, should anything be found defective. In regard to 
roads, | may mention that Government has made large annual grants for construction and 
maintenance, in addition to the income available from local sources. The present Waste Land 
Rules provide priviledged rates for the first five years of occupation, and then comtemplate the 
assessment only of lands actually reclaimed ; it is doubtful whether, merely to escape the trouble 
of a second measurement. cultivators would be willing to forego these advantages. 

4 The Setthement Officer has given a sufficient account of the demarcation pro- 
.cedings. The survey was very expensive, costing seven annas nine pies an acre- a fact ex- 
plained by the unhealthiness of the climate. On the other hand, it was accurate, and I found 
singurlarly few boundary disputes. Evaything was settled and explained to the satisfaction of the 
people. Mr. Sauder took great pains with the latter work, making each jotadar thoroughly 
understand what land was assigned to him, and what he had to pay for it, and how the assessment 
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had been calculated. Much of the success of the subsequent collections is due to the 
exceptional clearness with which these explanations were given. 

5. The most important part of a Settlement Report is that which describes and 
explains the manner in which the revenue was assessed; and in that department | think that Mr. 
Sunder has left much to be desired. This deficiency I propose to supply, so far as I can, from the 
materials available. It will be convenient at the same time to define the motive and origin of the 
different tenures under which land is hold in the Duars. 

6. It has always been assumed in the Duars that every field under cultivation has been 
reclaimed at the tenant's expense from the original jungle. Under the Bhutan Government land 
was left rent-free for five years after the forest had been cut, and was then assessed at area rates 
according to the hal or plough, a local measure of about five acres. In the Siddu Duar the charge 
was Re. 1-14 per hal, or six annas an acre, for winter rice land, which we now call by the Assam 
name of rupit, all other classes of soil being granted to residents free of charge. This is a system 
of assessment which prevails in Chote Nagpur, the Kymore hills and elsewhere; it arises natu- 
rally in new countries, where it is only the moist depressions suitable for rice that are scarce 
enough to have a money value, the uplands being so plentiful, by comparison with the popula- 
tion, as to be considered free to all members of the resident community, and it ts often 
preserved, because it saves the trouble of measuring the uplands. Strangers were charged Rs. 2- 
8 a hal, or eight annas an acre, for land of every kind. There was also a special cess on mustard 
seed, indicating the commencement of the system of assessing the higher ground. A local rate 
of one rupee hal and two rupees a house was levied for pujas ; and there was a fee for irrigation 
channels, the number of which has never been large. Mr. Beckett, from whose report | derive 
this information, refers, moreover, to the "dao tax," still levied from those who temporarily 
squat in the jungle, to a tax on looms, licenses to trade and to ply boats; but these seem to me 
designed rather to realise something from the wandering Meches, the weavers and the traders, 
than to impose any additional burden on the permanent cultivators. The jotedar’s rent for forty 
acres of land, half of which was rupit, and on which mustard was not grown, may have been as 
follows :- 


Rs. A. 


“ 


Four hals of rupit at Re. 1-14 the hal 7 
Puja cess on rupit at Re. | a hal 4 0 
2 


Ditto on house 


Total 13. 8 

This would be equivalent to from five to six annas an acre on the whole holding. | 
believe that there is no record showing what was the area rates in the other Duars, but, judging 
from the rents, which are known, and the areas as ascertained some five years afterwards, the 
assessment must have been somewhat higher elesewhere, at least in South Mainaguri. The 
demand was realised by tahsildars direct from the "jotedars." Mr. Tweedie, then Deputy Com- 
missioner, and now Judge of Patna, made an enquiry the year after the annexation of the Duars 
as to the position of these men. He found that they represented the original reclaimers of the 
soil, that their rights were hereditary, and in fact passed through many generations, that they 
could sell the land, and were in the habit of temporarily alienating it by usufructuary mortgage. 
Their holdings were not sold or forfeited for arrears of revenue, and were lost to them only by 
voluntary alienation, or by desertion. On the other hand, they were liable to pay such revenue 
as might be fixed, and also occasional benevolences. Indeed, under the Bhutias all rights, 
whether to real or to personal property, must be taken as subject to this limitation, that they 
were continually violated, particularly during the civil war which immediately preceded our 
annexation. I may add that jotedars occupying the same position pay the revenue in Kuch 
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Bihar, and in the Terai of Darjeeling, acquired from Sikkim; they are also found throughout 
the Division, predominating in the north, where a large proportion of the soil is newly culti- 
vated and slowly giving way to the ordinary type of occupancy raiyats as we approach the long- 
established settlement on the banks of the Ganges, towards the south. Similar tenures are 
common in Chittagong, and wherever land has been in recent years reclaimed on the Bengal 
system from primeval jungle. Such work is not done by zamindars, or by mere temporary 
tenants, but by cultivators of some means and energy, who claim, and are strong enough to 
maintain on the principle laid down in the laws of Manu, full rights over the fields they have 
made, subject always to a progressive rent. Beneath the jotedar, Mr. Tweedie found three classes 
-Chukanidars, “who hold for a fixed term, being more than one year," raiyats, described as 
tenants by the year at a money rent, and prajas, or tenants-at-will, receiving from the jotedar 
the instruments of cultivation and giving to him half the produce. It is a common mistake, into 
which one revenue officer falls after another, to assume that these four classes are always found 
one above the other on the same land, the last being the actual cultivator, and the other three 
living on his labours. Most jotedars plough their fields with their own hands, and those who 
employ "prajas" use them only as a small farmer does the labourers he hires. The "raiyats" of 
Mr. Tweedie's report are not said to hold under the chukanidars, from whom they are distin- 
guished only by the length of the term for which they engage- a matter of no importance, when 
written contracts were unknown. These two classes are now amalgamated under the name of 
chukanidars, and have been greatly raised in the agricultural scale. It thus appears that under the 
Bhutias, there were really only two sorts of cultivators- the jotedars, found everywhere in a 
privileged position directly under Government, and in some places the chukanidars, tenants of 
the jotedars for a term, or year by year : there were also farm labourers, a landless class, working 
for hire on a peculiar system. The only change since effected is that the position of the 
chukanidars has been raised. 

7. The Duars were annexed in November 1864, and for six years the policy followed 
was to collect all recognised dues without altering the amount. The first British settlement 
took effect from April 1871; it was made by Mr. Beckett after a detailed measurement and, 
classification of all cultivated land, and of such waste as the jotedars desired to include in their 
holdings. Thus the system of assessing only rice lands disappeared for ever: as far as I can gather 
the officers concerned considered its continuance a matter unworthy of discussion; perhaps 
they were not aware that it represented more than a local practice of the Bhutias, whose ways 
were at the time regarded with little favour. Area rates were fixed as follows:- 


Description of land. Rent per acre Rent per acre 
in Mainaguri in the rest of 
the Duars. 
l 2: 3 
Rs. A. P Rs. A. P 
Homestead and rupit 1 8 0O 1 0 0 
Faringhati 0 12 0 0 8 0 
Waste 0 1 6 0 1 6 


The result was almost to double the revenue, increasing it from Rs. 39,526 to Rs. 
72,722. The scale was fixed at a personal conference held in Calcutta, between the Commis- 
sioner and the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, and no explanation of it has been 
recorded. But the technical names used, rupit, and faringhati, are taken from Assam, and the 
rates for Mainaguri are the same as those imposed in the Eastern Duars- in example frequently 
referred to by the Board. The inference is that the Member applied the rates he found to work 
well there to the Westem Duars also. He had often explained that the increase should not be too 
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large and that the rates recommended by the local officers, on the example of Kuch 
Bihar, were in this respect excessive- a view which indicates the reason why he so modified the 
rates for the more backward parts of the country as to avoid actually doubling the rent. The 
jotedars received pattas, and their rights were acknowledged, as found by Mr. Tweedie. The 
chukanidars were dealt with under instructions "to record the rights of only subordinate tenure- 
holders claiming and proving occupancy;" no one troubled the settlement officers with such 
claims, and none were therefore set down, the only trace preserved being the name of the 
chukanidar on the chita. It is, indeed, a general rule that where the record of rights is limited by 
such a provision, for confining It to cases in which a demand is made and established it becomes 
the means of destroying rather than of protecting such privileges as mere cultivators may 
possess. To the surprise of the revenue officers, who looked to find the four classes of cultiva- 
tors one above another, no darchukanidars, or tenant under the chukanidars, could be discov- 
ered. 

8. The Government of Bengal did not take objection to the assessment, but ques- 
tioned the propriety of the course adopted in regard to record of rights. Immediately after the 
annexation a number of mukhtears, amla, and others connected with our courts, got possession 
of the title jotes, sometimes by fair purchase, more often by buying up decrees, and other 
practices described as chicanery. This indicated the danger of creating a middle class,between 
the cultivators and Government, to the injury of both. The jotedars had been allowed to point 
out their own boundaries,- in other words, to take as much waste as they cured to pay for,- in the 
hope of reclaiming it, and in fact 142,127 acres were thus appropriated, against 80,395 acres of 
cultivation. It was apprehended that this might also favour the development of the middle man. 
The failure to record chukanidars' rents and fix them for the period of settlement (seven years) 
was also disapproved. 

9. The comments of Government did not bear immediate fruit, and Mr. Beckett's 
settlement was permitted to stand for two years more than its term. But during the interval, 
South Mainaguri, which had been farmed to the Raja of Bykuntpur, was dealt with. Mr. Metcalfe, 
then Officiating Commissioner, adopted the views suggested by Government, with conse- 
quences which all other officers thought extreme. He contended that no jotedari rights, such as 
those found by Mr.Tweedie, could have been respected, or indeed have existed, under the 
Bhutias, as they cared for nothing, except to realize all they would get 'in grain, pigs, spirits and 
moncey.'He proposed issuing a proclamation denying the existence of any such thing as the 
joteduri tenure in the Duars, and settling with the actual cultivator, where convenient, in other 
instances with the jotedar (to be called an uparastha praja), as of grace. The waste he assessed 
at the same rate as cultivated land- a sure way of preventing the jotedar from claiming any. His 
successor, Sir Willam Herschell, enquired into the matter and found that the jotedar really had 
a “vested transferable interest in the land" - a decision confirmed by the Board and by Govern- 
ment. The abuses as to acquisition of jotes by outsiders, and the inclusion of an excessive 
proportion of waste, proved to be exaggerated, though doubtless real. The following rates per 
acre were adopted in accordance with Sir William Herschell's recommendation:- Homestead Rs. 
2, Rupit Re. 1-8, Faringhati Re. 1-2, Waste three annas. The imposition of an increase of some 
kind was justified on the ground that "Mainaguri will bear a much higher rent than any other 
part of the Duars.” For raising the rent on homestead, the example of Kuch Bihar was quoted, 
faringhati was alleged to be really as good as rapit, a reason for levelling up, while the views of 
Government as to waste explains why the rent on land of that class came to be doubled. The 
result of the settlement was to raise the revenue of South Mainaguri from Rs. 42,706 to Rs. 
65,133. On this occasion again the rights of the chukinadars were not recorded, the orders on 
the subject being overlooked. 

10. The second settlement of the Duars generally took effect from the Ist of April 
1880, "The basis or starting point," the Commissioner, Lord Ulick Browne, explained in a 
letter to the Board, "was the rates adopted in the South Mainaguri settlement, which had worked 
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successfully for a sufficient time.” These were extended to four parganas, and the rest 
were assessed proportionately lower, as more backward. 


The rates were as follows:- 


Mainaguri, 
Ambari-Falakata §Lakshmipur The 
Description of soil Chengmari and and West remaining 
and Moraghat Madari parganas 
l 2 3 4 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Homestead and bamboo 2 0 0 1 12 0 1 8 0 
Rupit 1 8 0 1 4 0 1 2 0 
Faringhati 1 2 0 0 12 0 0 9 0 
Waste 03 0 0 3 0 03 0 


It will be observed that the rate for waste was doubled; the amount which might be 
held over 100 acres, was restricted by rules. The general result of the settlement was to increase 
the rental from Rs. 88,618 to Rs. 1,51,862. On this occasion the rent of chukanidars was fixed 
for the term of the settlement, provided that where it did not exceed the revenue by 50 percent, 
it could be "raised to that amount by the Settlement Officer, if after detailed enquiry he found 
such a proceeding fair." The courts in practice treated this as a rule of thumb and decreed the 
specified maximum whenever the jotedar sought for enhancement. On the 11th July 1884, 
Lord Ulick Browne reported that the assessment, which had been made at rates higher than he 
recommended, had proved too heavy, that revenue amounting to Rs. 5,465 had already been 
lost by relinquishments and desertions, and that a further deduction of Rs. 17,806 was necessary. 
This concession was made by order of Government. 

11. In condemning the result of the settlement of 1880, Lord Ulick Browne had 
intimated that the revenue was not in itself excessive, but pressed too severely on the inferior 
jotes. He considered that if instead of uniform rates for rupit and faringhati over large areas, 
discriminating rates for different classes of soil had been adopted, the burden would have proved 
tolerable. It is, indeed, clear that a general rate must not be excessive in regard to the worst 
farms to which it is applied, or these will be abandoned; and if it is not too high for them it will 
be proportionally light on the more favoured holdings. Adopting this idea, his successor, Mr. 
Lewis, had the land measured for the settlement just concluded in three classes of rupit, and as 
many of faringhati, with the intention of recommending that the old rates be applied to the 
lowest of these, and those for the superior soils made proportionately higher. As pointed out by 
the Director of Agriculture, the assumption can be justified only in regard to the jotes, the units 
of assessment, and these generally consist of lands of different qualities. But the project was 
abandoned on the fatal objections taken by Colonel Wilkins, Deputy Superintendent of Survey, 
and Mr. Sunder, that the amins employed for the purpose had classified the fields wrongly, and 
could not do the work correctly; it is very desirable to secure a discriminating valuation of every 
field. but it seldom happens that any one in India is fit for the task. The system of classification 
by jotes, not by fields, as originally arranged, or by taluks, as suggested by the Settlement 
Officer, was strongly supported by the Director of Agriculture, and approved with his other 
proposals for assessment in Government letter No. 353T.R., dated the 18th October 1890. 
From what Mr. Sunder writes under the head Survey, a different origin of the change might be 
inferred. It was next decided to classify, not the fields, but the jotes in three orders, and Mr. 
Sunder intimated his intention of doing so by taluks, according as the neighbourhood generally 
was in a flourishing condition or otherwise. In regard to the rates to be applied to the several 
classes, it was resolved to take as the basis an offer of representative jotedars to pay an 
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enhancement of three annas in the rupee for the good taluks, and one anna in the rupee 
for a few specified as bad; Mr. Sunder was requested to work out such rates as would lead to this 
result. "In distributing the enhancement of three annas a rupee" (I quote from a resolution 
passed by a Conference held by the Commissioner, Director, Deputy Superintendent of Survey, 
Deputy Commissioner, and Settlement Officer on the 10th March 1891) “the Settlement 
Officer may be left discretion to classify jotes into first, second and third classes, with reference 
to their several facilities for communications and markets and qualities of soil, and to take more 
than three annas per rupee in taluks which are more favourably situated in these respects, and 
less than three annas a rupee in taluks which are less favourable situated ; provided the general 
result is not enhancement of more than three annas in the rupee on-the whole, and that the 
jotedars and chukanidars are satisfied.” Acting on these instructions, Mr. Sunder devised rates 
which were generally accepted by Government, though subject to some modification. The 
extent of the enhancement thus made is indicated in the following table : - 


Rent rates adopted in parganas North and South Mainaguri and Changmari 
Description of land | Rateat | Rates at settlement of 1892 


Mr. Sunder proposed somewhat lower, but 
still enhanced rates, which Government, 
at the suggestion of the Director, approved 
for garden and bamboo, leaving homestead 
as in 1880. The uniform rate of Rs. 3 for all 
bast: land was adopeted subsequently on 
a proposal made by Sir Charles Elliott af- 
ter visiting the Duars. 
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The second and third class rates are those 
proposed by Mr. Sunder, and were sanc- 
tioned as covering nearly all cases. The 
first class rate was suggested by Mr. Lowis, 
then Commussioner, the fourth by the Di- 
rector, and were sanctioned for use only in 
exceptional cases, to be specially reported. 
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The increse made in the rate for dasti, though large to the eye, produced no great 
effect, as the area of land of that class is not great. Of more importance was the fact that the 
exceptional rate for extraordinarily good land was used freely, without the secial report ordered, 
while that for very bad land was not used at all. One-sixths of the whole area are assessed at the 
highest rate, oen half at the second, the remaining two sixths at the third rate. The free use of 
the exceptional rate was approved subsequently by Government. 

12. Director's letter to Government, No. 983T A., dated 7th July 1890, The rates had 
been prepared and were adopted by Government on the statement that “there has been no 
extension of cultivation within the jotes which are settled at the last general settlement,”* and 
that an enhancement could, therefore, be obtained only by adjusting or increasing the rates. 
The jotedars had consented to an increase of three annas in the rupee rental, and it was assumed 
that, their land being in the same condition as formerly, this was equivalent to the same increase 
in the rates. The event showed that the figures at first collected were delusive, and that there - 
had really been an increase in cultivation exactly sufficient to give the additional three annas 
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required without any alteration in the rate irrespective of the gain derived from assess- 
ing new jotes. The jotedars evidently knew what they were about when they made this offer. 
The actual increase of revenue was 54 per cent., of which 18 per cent. is on account of increase 
in area (including such increase as has been caused by the conversion of waste into homestead, 
&c.), leaving 36 per cent. as the enhancement due to the raising of rates. 

13. The justification of this latter enhancement is, | think, the same as that appli- 
cable to the settlement of Mr. Beckett, and to that of 1880 ; the Duars when acquired were 
subject to a mere jungle rent, which was raised by successive stages, as the country was re- 
Claimed. In these parganas there is no longer any land“available for settlement under the rules 
as to reclamation - a fact which must greatly increase the value of that occupied. The 
enhancement went beyond what could have been taken on the ground of an increase in the rents 
paid by the chukanidars. The evidence as to a permanent rise in prices during the short period 
of settlement does not seem to me conclusive ; it is not in accord with the official price-lists, 
and is of a very poor character, but there can be no doubt that since the rates were fixed, price 
have risen largely, owing to the depreciation in the value of the rupee. This rise, with the fair 
harvest reaped, has gone far to reconcile the cultivatiors to the enhancement. There was, 
indeed, some opposition at first, and several hundreds of petitions were presented, objecting to 
the rents fixed as excessive. I had then newly taken charge of the Division, and found that the 
assessment complained of was generally in accordance with the orders of Government. In one 
respect, however, it seemed irregular. Sir Charles Elliott after an inspection had directed that 
the rental of each jotedar should be set down in even rupees, excluding annas. The local officers 
had erroneously applied this rule, not as directed to the total rent, but to the different items of 
which it was composed, and had always entered the higher amount. Thus for a quarter of an acre 
of waste, at three annas an naere, a rupee would be charged, for foringhati valued at seventeen 
annas, two rupees, and so on ; the items being numerous, the overcharge on each made a serious 
difference in the sum total on small jotes. I had the rent-rolls corrected in accordance with the 
Original intention of Government, although this necessitated a revision of the papers generally, 
including the leases. The agitation against the rates then subsided. The petitions diescribed 
above constitute by far the greater part of the appeals entered in the return and said to have 
been dismissed, as they were when the assessments objected to had been revised in regard to 
fractions. Appeals proper were very few in number, although they were received on plain paper, 
and their prosecution cost nothing, unless a lawyer was employed; this, I think, is evidence in 
favour of the accuracy of the record. 

14. In the foregoing paragraphs I have dealt with the rent rates fixed for the three 
parganas dealt with before I joined my present appointment; for the method adopted in 
assessing the remaining nine parganas I am responsible. These are in a comparatively back-ward 
state, and include much waste land still available for settlement with the first applicant. They 
have always been assessed at lower rates, and even after receiving this allowance the jotes, when 
sold, do not, as shown by the interesting figures given in the report, fetch more than from three 
to six years' revenue, while for jotes in Mainaguri thirteen years' purchase are paid. Mr. Sunder 
proposed that in them the rental fixed in 1880 should be allowed to stand unaltered, the 
concessions subsequently granted at the instance of Lord Ulick Browne being withdrawn. | was 
unable to support this suggestion. The expense and trouble of survey had been incurred, and it 
seemed unreasonable that they should be altogether wasted. Moreover, it was desirable to adjust 
the rental to the results found, so as to make it more suitable to the altered conditions, obtaining 
at the same time a fair increase of public revenue. By order of the Lieutenant-Governor, passed 
in an Inspection Note, dated the 3rd April 1891, full information had been collected as to the 
area of each class of land, and the rent paid by every chukanidar, so that very abundant 
materials existed for making a proper assessment. 

I was not quite content with the system previously adopted, of assessing downwards 
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from the jotedar- a method which has been compared to beginning to build a house with 
the roof. It seemed to me more reasonable to take as the basis of the settlement the rents paid 
by the chukanidars, as is the rule elsewhere in Bengal. These had been fixed by competition until 
the year 1880, and the same method had been adopted subsequently for all new tenancies, so 
that they fairly represented the real commercial value of the land. The proportion of this rental 
which the jotedar might expect to retain, had also been determined by the rule that rent might 
ordinarily be raised until it exceeded the revenue by fifty percent. 

Reversing this process, I therefore proposed that the revenue should in every case be 
two-thirds of the rent. Where the jotedar cultivated himself, rates were fixed so as to corre- 
spond with the rental paid for similar lands by chukanidars, deducting the jotedar's allowance, so 
that in this case also rent actually paid was the basis of the settlement. This system was worked 
out in detail for the different parganas, rates for jotedar's lands were separately calculated for 
each, and the effect of the system on the revenue was shown in tabular statements. The 
proposals made were accepted by the Lieutenant-Governor, and have been carried out. 

15. I found that the rates for land cultivated by the jotedar, when calculated in this 
manner, were never lower than those of last settlement, and did not greatly differ anywhere. 
The principal changes were in the more advanced parganas; in Moraghat the rate for rupit was 
raised from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12, that for faringhati from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-4; in Western Madari 
the rupit rate was raised from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-8. Although the rates were but slightly increased, 
yet, owing to reclamation, particularly for new jotes, the addition to the revenue was consider- 
able ; of the three tahsils dealt with, this increase was 76 percent in the largest, Falaksata, 27 
percent in Alipur and 30 percent in Bhalka: on the whole it was 60 percent, the revenue of these 
three tahsils increasing from Rs. 96,899 to Rs. 1,55,099. No objection or appeal was made to 
me in regard to the assessment of these tahsils. 

16. There is one pargana, called Ambari-Falakata, geopraphically situated in Jalpaiguri, 
west of the Tista, but which is included in the Duars. In 1884, Lord Ulick Browne reported that 
the assessment there was felt to be heavy. It was not possible to take the rent of this pargana as 
the basis of the revenue, because the former was not ascertainable; the majority of the chukanidars 
were said to be relatives of the jotedars, holding under some family arrangement, the real 
conditions of which were not those put forward; this arrangement had been adopted by the 
jotedars to save an interest in the land, should it be sold. The pargana appeared to have made no 
progress since last settlement and the existing rents were paid with difficulty ; the old area rates 
were confirmed; they yielded a slight increase of revenue, owing to more accurate measure- 
ments. 

17. In regard to the different classes of cultivators in the Duars, | may observe that 
the jotedari system has on the whole worked well. It has not interfered with the enhancement 
of the revenue, which is now fully adjusted to the conditions of a country which, though fertile, 
is very malarious, and infested by wild beasts ; I believe it as high as the rent in the adjoining 
pargana of Bengal under private ownership-that of Bykuntpur. The absentee jotedars, an cle- 
ment of the presence of which much was at one time made, are less than eight percent, and they 
include many persons who live near their jotes, though not on them. The jotedar's interest in his 
land sells at a substantial price, varying from three years' purchase on the rental in Alipur tahsil 
to 13 years’ purchase in Mainaguri. The majority of the jotes are of a size suitable for the 
occupation of peasant proprietors paying less than Rs. 25 a year in revenue. On the other hand, 
the attempt to introduce land-owners by granting large estates under the name of jotes to the 
late Colonel Hidayat Ali and others has not proved successful: it has retarded reclamation, and 
the revenue is collected with more difficulty from such proprietors. The actual cultivators are 
lowered in position. It will be observed that of the land granted to Colonel Hidayat Ali, 19,000 
acres have been resumed for failure to fulfil the conditions as to reclamation, and that much of 
it was immediately taken up by small jotedars. 

18. The rights of the chukanidars rest on a different foundation from those of 
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jotedars, the former having been created by administrative orders passed within the last 
twenty years. The jotedars still regard it as a grievance that they cannot enhance the rent during 
the period of settlement, and that they practically are unable to do so at the time of settlement, 
except to adjust it to the revenue. I regard the protection given as most necessary on the large 
jotes, where the owner is practically a middle man, and the chukanidar is the real reclaimer of 
the soil. Its operation is of more doubtful tendency on the small jotes, where there is hardly 
room for two parties, each possessing rights of occupancy. In Ambari-Falakata, a pargana of the 
regular Bengal type, it seems to be worked so as to create fictitious titles, to be set up in case the 
jote is sold. 

19. The system of dividing crops has always seemed to me an objectionable method 
of taking the rent of land, inasmuch as it deprives the farmer of one-half of the usual motive for 
industry. But it is not a bad way of paying a labourer, as it gives him an interest in his work, 
inferior no doubt to that of the owner working his own field, but far superior to that of the 
ordinary farm hand. Mr. Sunder’s description of the adhiar is the best I have, seen, and shows 
that he is much more of a labourer than of a tenant. He receives shelter, food by way of 
advance, and all the instruments of industry, contributing only his work. 

20. The darchukanidars are so few as to require little notice. On the great jotes, which 
are really proprietary estates, they take very much the place of chukanidars, and may be 
necessary, but to prevent excessive subinfeudation they have not been in any way acknow- 
ledged or guarded. 

21. Mr. Sunder has conducted the settlement with exceptional industry and ability. 
His work has been frequently tested by the Lieutenant-Govemor, and by the different inspect- 
ing officers, with results on the whole very favourable; it has also stood the test of appeal and 
the final ordeal of collections. I concur in the favourable remarks he has recorded as to certain 


members of his staff. 


"COROMANDEL" STEAMER, P, NOLAN, 
The 24th November 1894. Commissioner,Rajshahi Division 


No. 455Ret., dated Darjeeling, the 14th May 1895. 
From- P. NOLAN, ESQ., Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, 
To- The Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1105S., 
dated the 9th April 1895, forwarding the Completion Report of the Western Duars 
Settlement, and enquiring whether I desire to add anything to what I have already 
written on the subject. I was favoured with a proof a little before I left India on short 
leave in November last, and my memorandum, dated the 24th of that month, 
contains the substance of what I desire to record. 

2. In that communication I observe that in the most important part of a 
Settlement Report, that which describes and explains the assessment, Mr. Sunder’s 
elaborate volume left much to be desired. It may be convenient that I should 
specify the particulars prescribed by the Board's rules on the subject which have 
been omitted from the report; the circumstances under which my memorandum of 
the 24th November was written, explain why I did not do so at that time. The rental 
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according to the landlord's statement is not given, although this was ascer- 
tained with great care, and in a large number of instances was made the basis of the 
settlement; the history of past enhancements is wanting, also information as to the 
vicinity of markets and facilities of irrigation in respect of each local area, tabular 
statement 21(b) showing particulars as to cultivated land ; an account of the coer- 
cive processes found necessary for collections, a statement showing changes in 
prices since the last settlement, figures showing the crops grown at the date of the 
last settlement, and above all a table showing how much of the increase of revenue 
is due to extended cultivation, how much to the enhancement of rent, are wanting. 
I have asked the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri to supply these particulars so 
far as he can, but am not sanguine as to the result. Mr. Sunder's omissions were 
probably due to the difficulty of complying with the standing orders rather than to 
oversight, and if so, it is not likely that an officer having much work of his own to 
do, can supply what is wanting. 

I might have asked Mr. Sunder himself to complete the information ac- 
cording to standing orders were he still in the division, but he has left, and his 
report is forwarded to me by you. 

3. At page 44 of the Report, it is briefly stated that the previous settlement 
was found unworkable; I have given some particulars on that point in paragraph 10 
of my memorandum, to which I now think it desirable to add. There is a pargana 
considered as part of the Duars, called Ambari-Falakata, which is situated in an- 
other part of the district, and where the conditions of cultivation are altogether 
different. In it the assessment was found, although high, not to be so severe as to 
call for any action in the direction of reduction. Here the rents remained unaltered 
during the period of the late settlement, but were collected with some difficulty, as 
stated in paragraph 16 of the memorandum. No enhancement was made in the rates 
for this pargana at the present settlement. In the rest of the Duars, the revenue as 
fixed remained in force from the Ist April 1880 until the end of 1884. After four years 
experience of its working, the Commissioner, Lord Ulick Browne, reported to Gov- 
ernment, in a letter No. 346Rct., dated the 11th July 1884, that it pressed too heavily 
on the jotedars, and that relief should be afforded. This was attributed mainly to 
three causes-insufficient classification of soils, failure to make an allowance for 
injury by wild beasts, and too sudden an increase on same jotes. As to whether the 
rates were in themselves too high, there was some difference of opinion. Lord Ulick 
Browne thought that they were, but this was denied by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The conclusion of Government, as stated in Mr. Risley's letter No. 17944/956 L.R., 
dated the 14th November 1884, was that the enhancement had been excessive, 
and the following reductions were approved :- 

(1) The rent of every jote ravaged by wild animals was diminished by one- 

fourth, at a cost of Rs. 13,387. 

(2) The rent of such jotes, if after the reduction were found to exceed 

three times the former assessment, was cut down to that amount. 
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This cost Rs. 1,062. 

(3) The rent of other jotes raised more than three and-a-half times was 
reduced one-seventh, at a cost of Rs. 269. 

(4) The rent of all jotes raised more than four times was reduced to that 
amount at a cost of Rs. 3,087. After these reductions, the assess- 
ment worked very well. The fall in the value of the rupee, or rise in 
rupee prices, came into action at this time, and practically reduced all 
rents so as to make them easy of payment. 

4. A statement is appended, showing the past and present statistics of 
area, so far as they can be compiled from the materials available, as required by the 
Board's instructions, heading III (1), page 40 of the Settlement Manual. 

5. No figures are procurable to show, for the purpose of the comparison 
required by the Board's Rules, III (3), page 40 of the Manual, the crop are as at the 
time of the last settlement. 

6. I have asked the Deputy Commissioner to favour me with his opinion 
on the various administrative suggestions scattered through Mr. Sunder’s Report. 
Until this is received I think it best not to deal with the proposals made. 

7. Mr. Sunder, at page 89 of his report, has given details as to a colony of 
Sonthalis established in the Duars. There is a movement of some importance to- 
wards the reclamation of the waste land in the division generally by Southalis; as 
many as 6,515 were found in Dinajpur at the last Census, and 2,148 acres of land 
have been recently reclaimed by a party of them established on the Wards' Estate 
of Burdhankoti in Rangpur. The speciality in the Duars case is that the settlers are 
Christians, and that, in addition to the land immediately required by the colonists, 
a large area has been kept waste in the vicinity, to meet possible wants in the 
future. At first 87 square miles were so reserved; the amount was afterwards re- 
duced to 29 square miles. Only 245 acres had been cultivated at the date of the last 
report in September 1898. The number of colonists was then 389, and has since 
increased to 486, It is a question for future consideration, whether the policy of 
excluding other settlers from the tract should be maintained, and if so, for what 
length of time. The results, so far as the Christians are concerned, can be obtained 
by letting them settle where they please on the large tract open to all. In a much 
of the limited area they have reclaimed is outside the reserve. 

8. The weak point in the Jotedars' Union Fund, described at page 91 of the 
Report, is that it is collected with the revenue, and therefore it is difficult to say 
how far payment is spontaneous. It is admitted that the existence of that fund 
depends on this form of relisation being continued. The jotedars of the Mainaguri 
tahsil ceased to pay at the last kist, and as they are the principal, as well as the most 
enlightened cultivetors, there seems little prospect of the continuance of the sys- 
tem. I think that the proceeds of the fund have been judiciously expended. 
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SETTLEMENT REPORT 
OF THE 


WESTERN DUARS, JALPAIGURI DISTRICT. 


Part 1.- THE Tract UNDER SETTLEMENT. 


CHAPTERI 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TRACT. 
SECTION I- BOUNDARARIES AND AREAS. 


1. The tract under settlement consists of so much of the Jalpaiguri district 
as was ceded to the British Government by the Bhutias in the year 1864-65. It forms 
a parallelogram with a length, east and west, of 86.75 miles and breadth, north and 
south, of about 38 miles. It lies between the parallels of 26° 13° and 27° north 
latitude, and between 88° 30’ and 89° 55’ east longitude. The total area by the 
present survey has been found to be 1,209.70 square miles, or 774,208.16 acres, 
excluding tea lands and forest lands, which form no part of this settlement. Out of 
this, 421.20 square miles or 269,569.88 acres were surveyed on a scale of two inches 
to a mile, and the remaining area cadastrally surveyed is 788.50 square miles or 
504,638.28 acres. 

2. Its boundaries are - 

North- Darjeeling district and Bhutan. 

East- The Sankos river and Goalpara district of the province of Assam. 
South- Kuch Bihar and pargana Bykuntpur of the Jalpaiguri district. 
West- The Tiste river. 

The outlying pargana of Ambari Falakata, on west of the Tista river, is 
bounded on all sides by pargana Bykuntpur of the Jalpaiguri district. 

3. Distribution into tahsils and parganas.- At present there are four 
tahsils comprising the whole of eleven parganas lying on the east of the Tiste river. 
There are 182 tuluks contained in the parganas, and these taluks are composed of 
11,056 jots of different sizes. There is also a pargana containing 56 jotes on the 
west of the Tista river. 

4. Areas of tahsils and number of parganas and taluks.- The following 
Statement gives the number and areas of tahsils and number of parganas and 
tuluks included in the tahsil limits :- 


Cast O rete 
Mynaguri 

Falakata 

Alipur 

Bhelka 


West of Tista river 
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Number of | Number of | Number of 

parganas taluks jotes 
within within the | within the 
tahsil limit of limit of 


Siliguri (Ambari Falakata) 


Chakwakheti 
Buxa 
Bhatibari 





83 


Area in acres. 


99,753.34 
22.809.26 


9,837.37 


Area in 
acres 


6. Size of taluks.- The area of the taluks varies from 29,210.95 acres in 
taluk Dalgaon Sorugaon, in pargana Lakhipur, Falakata tahsil, to 51.46 acres in 
taluk Chuarpur-ja-jhangi in pargana Buxa of Alipur tahsil, the average of all taluks 


being 2,755.87 acres. 


7. Size of fields.-The number of fields in all is 725,280. This includes 
every, kind of plot separately shown in the survey jote maps from the large areas of 
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water or alluvial sand to the smallest cultivated or uncultivated fields, or 
even the tiny shop and homestead plots in Government and public markets. The 
average size of the plots is .69 acre in the whole of the Duars. The pargana with the 
largest sized plot is 448.70 acres, and the smallest .01. 

8. A list of the taluks in each tahsil and pargana is given in Appendix I. It 
mentions briefly, but fully, the present condition of each taluk and will, it is hoped, 
be of use to the District Officer in dealing with applications for gun licenses. 

9. Soils.- The soils according to the survey classification are Rupit, i.e., 
low-lying land, chiefly clay, with a small admixture of sand. In some taluks such 
land is liable to annual deposit of alluvium from the inundations of the rivers Tista, 
Dinah, Galandi, Kumlai, and Rydak. 

Faringati, i.e., high-land composed of sandy and clayey particles, the 
former predominating. Both these soils are very retentive of moisture and require 
no irrigation in the central and southern taluks of the district. In some northern 
taluks of parganas Chengmari, North Mynaguri, Moraghat, and Lakhipur, rupit 
land, in which sand predominates, is irrigated by water which is obtained from 
small hill streams and jhoras, and, in a few places, from the Jaldacca river. 

SECTION IL- PHYSICALFEATURES. 

10. The northern portion of the Western Duars, between the Tista and 
Toorsa rivers, lies at the foot of the most southern slopes of the Bhutan Himalayas. 
East of the Toorsa, the Schinchula mountains form the boundary between British 
and Bhutan territory. With the exception of this portion, in the neighbourhood of 
Buxa, the Western Duars is a flat country, its general slope being, as the course of 
the rivers indicates, from north-west to south-east. The chief characteristic of the 
Duars is the numerous rivers and hill streams which intersect it in every direction, 
and the large tracts of sal forests, heavy grass, and reed Jungle, mixed with wild 
cardamom, that lie on the north principally between the Toorsa and Sankos rivers. 
Here the beautiful cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) used to be found growing in 
large numbers; but with the extension of cultivation it has been cut down, and the 
only good specimens of this tree remaining now may be seen at the foot of the hills 
east of Buxa. 

11. In the northern taluks, between the Tiste and Toorsa rivers, where 
heavy grass and reed jungle formerly existed, there are new numerous gardens 
planted out with tea. On the plains below these gardens and up to the Kuch Bihar 
border, the whole of the land has been brought under cultivation with rice, to- 
bacco, and mustard. 

12. So quickly has the tea industry grown that you may now ride for a 
distance of forty miles, from garden to garden, without interruption, while in the 
plains you may pass from homestead to homestead, the majority of which have 
large clumps of bamboos and plantain trees growing round them and almost hiding 
the house from view. 
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13. In the plains may also be seen a few large trees, namely, mango, Jack, 
pipal, and tamarind, as also the graceful betelnut palms, with the piper betel creep- 
ing over them, while fields of rice, tobacco, on the borders of homesteads, make the 
landscape, at all times, exceedingly beautiful. 

14.The grandeur of the scenery is enhanced the blue hills of Bhutan 
which form a splendid back-ground, and in the cold weather months, when these 
hills are snow-capped and Kinchinjunga is seen, the picture is magnificent, more 
than words can explain. 

15. Between the Toorsa and Sankos rivers the reserved forests come in 
between cultivated land and the hills, and intercept the view of the hills ; but they, 
also are not without the special beauty of their own. No better idea of the forest in 
the Duars can be obthained that which you may get almost throughout the year 
along the Alipur-Buxa road. Here, high sal, saj, champ, sida, and other trees grow 
luxuriantly and line both sides of the road, while the branches produce a delightful 
shade when the sun is powerful. Loiter on this road, and you see the red jungle fowl 
(Gallus ferrugineus) feeding on whatever it can find on the open ground, while, 
during the months of April to September, butterflies, with gorgeous colours, float 
all over the roads and forest and round about you. On this road you may also see 
wild elephants, and not unfrequently tigers, while deer and pig are common. 

16. Move further northward, and gradually the scene changes. In March 
and April the orchids bloom, and frequently make the trunks of the trees a bouquet 
of flowers. The trees appear taller, their leaves more fresh and green ; the underwood 
less dense ; and glimpses of the forest on all sides are easily obtained. The leafy 
crowns of the trees are now far away above you. Below, the tree trunks are some- 
times linked together by the creeper Pani lahra (Vitis repanda), from the stem of 
which you may obtain cold, sweet water, and whose foliage is far away obove 
tningletl with that of the taller independent trees. Some of these creepers are 
twisted in strands, like cables, others have thick stems contorted in every variety of 
shape, cutwining snake-like, round the tree trunks, or forming gigantic loops and 
coils among the larger branches; others, again, are of zig-zag shape or indented like 
the steps of a staircase sweeping from the ground to a great hight. 

17. Further north, near Buxa, a cool air blows on your face, and all around 
and above you birds with beautiful plumage whistle, especially in the cold weather, 
and fill the forest with music which is only interrupted by the bark of a deer, or 
occasionally the chatter of a monkey. 

18. Pass on more northwards and you see the Schinchula range of moun- 
tains about Buxa. The chief characteristic of these mountains is the extremely 
rugged and precipitous nature of these slopes and the almost total want of any low 
gradients. 

19. The general direction of the Schinchula range of mountains is from 
north-west to south-east, and from one of its highest peaks, called Chota Schinchula 
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(5,695), you command a splendid view of whole of the Buxa Duar with Kuch 
Bihar in the distance, seeing large green patches of cultivation in the midst of wide 
tracts of grass jungle, the cultivation being dotted here and there with habitations, 
and nearer to you are desceranible the Buxa reserved forest the whole being inter- 
sected by numerous streams. The Schinchula range has an average height of from 
4,000 to 6,223 feet, the highest peak being called Reniguago. 

20. Six miles below Schinchula and on hills of heights from 1,659 to 2,457 
feet, is the Buxa military station now occupied by the 12th Regiment of Native 
Infantry. The whole range is thickly wooded to the top. Buxa is one of the principal 
passes into Bhutan, and a road leads direct from Muricham in Bhutan. 

21. At the foot of the mountains, where the large rivers debouch into the 
plains, the scenery is very grand and beantiful, especially where the Tista, Jaldacca, 
and Rydak enter the plains. 

22. Character of the rivers and streams.- The rivers and jhoras are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and afford an abundant supply of water. In the dry weather a 
few of these streams are lost for a little distance where they come out of the hills 
and sink in the sandy belt which lies along the base. But they soon reappear 
percolating through the black soil which lies below the sand and which forms the 
basis of the culturable lands of the plains. In many taluks there are no wells, and 
the people are entirely dependent on these streams for water. In places where the 
Streams disappear and where water in nalas is not drinkable, holes, two or three 
feet deep, are dug and water is obtained from them. 

23. The largest and most important rivers are mentioned below :- 

24. The Tista river.- The Tista is the largest and most important river in 
the district, and is navigable throughout its course by streams of light draught 
during the greater part of the year. The description of the river, as given in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Bengal, page 226, is as follows :- 

“It enters Jalpaiguri from Darjeeling at its north-western corner, and flows 
in the south- easterly direction until it passes; into Rangpur district from Putgram. 
The Tista forms the boundary of the Duars, dividing them from the permanently- 
settled portion of the district, which previous to 1869, belonged to Rangpur. On its 
left or east bank, the principal tributaries are the Lisu or Lish, Ghish, Saldanga and 
Dhalla rivers. It has no tributaries of any note on its right or west bank. The Tista 
itself falls into the Brahmaputra, a little above the town of Raniganj district. For- 
merly it used to flow into the Ganges ; but, as stated in my account of Rangpur (Vol 
VII, page 165), during the disastrous floods of 1787, the river suddenly forsook its 
channel and turned its waters into a small branch, making a still more ancient bed 
of the same river which empties itself, as above stated, into the Brahmaputra in 
Rangpur district. Mr. Rennel’s atlas of 1770 shows the old course of the river, and 
at page 352 of his memoir of a map of Hindustan, he states:- 
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“The Tista is a large river which runs almost parallel to Ganges for nearly 
a hundred and fifty miles. During the dry season the waters of the Tista run into 
those of the Ganges by two distrinct channels situated about twenty miles from 
each other, and a third channel at the same time discharges itself into the Meghna ; 
but during the season of the floods, the Gangas runs into the Tista, whose outlet 
is then confined to the channel that communicates with the Maghna.” 

“The banks of the Tista are alternately abrupt and sloping, acoording as 

the current strikes from one bank to the other. This is a common feature of most 
large Indian rivers. Major Rennel, in writing of Ganges, treats of this question at 
page 341 of his memoir, quoted above, but his remarks apply equally to the Tista, 
and may be quoted here :- 
“Commonly, there is found on one side of the river an almost perpendicu- 
lar bank, more or less elevated above the stream, accordmg to the season, and with 
deep water near it ; and on the opposite side a bank shelving away so gradually as 
to occasion shallow water at some distance from the margin. This is particularly the 
case in the more winding parts of the river, because the very operation of winding 
produces these steep and shelving banks. The current is always strongest on the 
external side of the curved formed by the serpentine course of the river, and its 
continual action on the banks either undermines them or washes them down. In 
places where the current is remarkable rapid or the soil uncommonly loose, tracts 
of land and swept away in the course of a single season such as would astonish 
those who have not been eye-witnesses to the magnitude and force of the mighty 
streams occasioned by the periodical rains of tropical regions.” 

“This necessarily produces a gradual change in the course of the river, 
the quantity lost on the one side being added to the other by the mere operation of 
the stream. The fallen pieces of the bank quickly dissolve into muddy sand, which 
is hurried away by the current along the border of the channel to the point from 
whence the river turns off to form the next reach, where, the stream growing weak, 
it finds a resting-place and helps to form the shelving bank, which commences at 
the point and extends downwards along the side of the succeeding reach. To 
account for the slackness of the current at the point, it is necessary to observe that 
the strongest part of it, instead of turning short round the point, preserves for 
some time the direction given it by the last steep bank, and is accordingly thrown 
obliquely across the bed of the river to the bay on the opposite side, and pursues 
its course along it till the intervention of another point again obliges it to change 
sides. In those few parts of the river which are straight, the banks undergo the least 
alteration, as the current runs parallel to them; but the least inflection of course has 
the effect of throwing the current against the bank, and if this happens in a part 
where the soil is composed of loose sand, it produces in time a serpentine wind- 
ing.” 
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“It is evident that the repeated additions made to the shelving bank be- 
fore mentioned become in time an encroachment on the channel of the river, and 
this is again counter balanced by the depredations made on the opposite steep 
bank, the fragments of which either bring about a repetition of the circumstances 
above recited, or form a bank or a shallow in the midst of the channel. Thus a steep 
and a shelving bank are alternately formed in the crooked parts of the river (the 
steep one being the indented side, and the shelving one the projecting). A con- 
tinual fluctuation is induced in all the winding parts of the river, each meander 
having a perpetual tendency to deviate more and more from the line of the general 
course of the river by eating deeper into the bays, and at the same time adding to 
the points, till either the opposite bays meet, or the stream breaks through the 
narrow isthmus, and restores a temporary straightness to the channel.” 

“Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in his Miscellaneous Account of Rangpur dis- 
trict, written about 1809, makes the following remarks regarding the condition of 
the Tista and its branches, in its course through that portion of Rangpur which has 
been recently transferred to Jalpaiguri district :- 

‘The Tista enters this district at its northern extremity, where it is bounded 
by the country of Sikkim subject to Nepal [now the British district of Darjeeling], 
and continues for about twenty-three miles from thence to be the boundary be- 
tween the Company’s territory and that of the Deb Raja of Bhutan [now the Falakata 
or Western Duars subdivision of Jalpaiguri]. It is here an exceedingly large chan- 
nel, from six hundred to eight hundred yards wide. At all seasons it contains a great 
deal of water and has a swift current, but its navigation is somewhat impeded by 
stones and rapids. The Tista begins to swell in spring, and usually rises two or 
three inches between the middle of April and the middle of May, owing to the 
melting of the snow in the mountains to the north; but no considerable increase 
takes place in its volume until the setting in of the rainy season. Immediately below 
Jalpaiguri town, the Tista has the Company’s territory on both sides, and receives 
from the west a small river, named the Karla, on the western bank of which Jalpaiguri 
is situated. This stream takes its rise from among the lower hills in the Sikkim 
territory, and flows through this district for about twenty-four miles. Canoes fre- 
quent it in the dry season, and in the floods large boats are able to ascend it for a 
considerable distance. A short distance below this, on the west bank of the Tista, 
is the mart of Madarganj. Although here a very large river, boats of a greater 
burden than 150 maunds cannot ascend the Tista beyond this point in the dry 
season. In the rains, boats of any size may come. A little below Madarganj, the 
Tista sends off a branch known as the Buri or Old Tista, and which, at the time of 
Major Rennel’s survey, was its principal channel. On sending off the Old Tista, the 
great channel turns eastward; and after passing Byankra, a mart in Fakirganj Divi- 
sion, it receives the Kaya, a small stream which rises in Bhutan, and has on its 
banks a place of some trade culled Jarpakri. The Tista then enters Kuch Bihar.” 
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25. The Jaldacca river takes its rise in the Bhutan Hills. It flows from north 
to south, marking the boundary between the British district of Darjeeling and the 
State of Bhutan ; and after entering Jalpaiguri in the Western Duars continues to 
flow in the same direction till it approaches the southern boundary, when it takes a 
sweep to the east and enters Kuch Bihar territory. The Jaldacca is a fine wide river, 
but very shallow in proportion to its size ; and it forms the boundary line between 
parganas Moraghat and North and South Mynaguri. It is fordable in every part 
during the winter months. Its principal tributaries within Jalpaiguri district are (1) 
the Murti, a considerable, stream flowing from the Dalingkot mountainous tract of 
Darjeeling district and falling into its west or right bank in North Mynaguri, about 
ten miles from the northern boundary ; and (2) the Dina, also a large stream, which 
takes its rise in the Bhutan Hills, and flowing in a south-westerly direction, falls 
into the river on its east or left bank in pargana Moraghat, opposite Naothoa hat 
and the Jaldacca Tea Estate. The Dina is swollen by several minor tributaries of its 
own, which all join it on its right bank. The large village and police outpost station 
of Ambari is situated on the left bank of the Dina, a few miles from the northern 
boundary of the district. 

26. The Kumlai is the next river, proceeding eastwards. In its northern 
course, through taluk Kolabari of pargana Moraghat, it is called the Jnumar, which 
is a branch of the Dina. It is fordable in many places during the cold weather 
months, but during the rains it flowds with great force and frequently floods the 
country in taluks Magurmari and Barogharia. It flows in a south-easterly direction 
through pargana Moraghat and falls into the Jaldacca river below taluk Barogharia. 

27. The Galandi is the southern portion of the Rangati, which is a branch 
of the Dina. It flows in a south-easterly direction and enters Kuch Bihar below 
taluk Kholaigram, after which it falls into the Jaldacca river. It is a very troublesome 
stream during the rains and frequently diluviates jotes, thereby causing much 
damage and loss to the cultivator. It is fordable in every part during the winter 
months. 

28. The Dudua river comes next, and is navigable throughout the year for 
boats of fifty maunds as far as the Alipur-Jalpaiguri road. It is formed by the 
combined waters of the Gairkata, Angrabasha, Nanai, and other small streams, all 
of which take their rise in the north-west of the Duars. After the junction of the 
Gairkuta and Nanai, the stream flows in a southwesterly direction as the Dudua, 
and passes into Kuch Behar territory at village called Dakalikoba hat. The princi- 
pal tributaries of the Dudua are (1) the Kalua or Rehti ; (2) Barabank (3) Dem-Dema 
; and (4) Tasati streams, which take their rise in the Bhutan Hill or the north of the 
Duars, and which join the main sream on the east or left bank. 

29. The Mujnai river takes its rise in the southern slopes of the Bhutan 
Hills from near Hantapara, and flows in a winding, southerly directien into Kuch 
Bihar. This river marks the boundary between parganas Lakhipur and West Madari 
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of the Falakata tahsil. The Mujnai is navigable throughout the year for 
boats of fifty maunds as far as Falakata. 

30. The Toorsa river.- Lieutenant C.M.Maegregor wrote of the Toorsa 
river in his report on Bhutan, dated 12th July 1866, as follows:- 

“The Toorsa or Am-Mochu river is one of the principal rivers in Bhutan, and 
takes its rise in the Chumulari ridge. Its total course from this point to where it issues into 
the plains at Bala Duar is said to be not less than 160 miles, of which some 70 miles are in 
Tibetan territory, where it waters the valley of Phare, passing by that place, and by Chumbi 
and Rinchingaon, between which places it is crossed by numerous bridges communicating 
with the valleys on either bank. At Chumbi it is declared to be a deep and swift river, some 
forty yards broad; thence it continues flowing south for some fifteen miles, when it first 
enters Bhutan territory, and being confined between high, precipitous, and rocky banks, it 
rushes past with great fury. It then flows on, and a mile or two above the point where it is 
crossed by the road from Dalingkote, it gives a turn to the east. It is here crossed by a bridge 
which it described as a compound of a suspension and pier bridge Eden informs as that it is 
here ‘a very beautiful river,’ deep, very rapid, and broad ; full of enormous boulders which 
makes it one continuous line of white sparkling foam. Its height at this point is 3,819 feet, 
and it runs through a beautiful small valley, receiving on its left, a short way down, the 
Sukchu. a small torrent, and immediately afterwards the Sschu. From this last point it 
changes its direction south-east and continues rushing impetuously on enclosed again be- 
tween high percipitous cliffs and receiving at some twenty miles the Samchu, its first 
considerable feeder, and which rises in the Tegong-la. Some seven miles beyond it is crossed 
by a bridge on the main road from Paro to Chamarchi ; thence its course becomes still more 
southerly till just before reaching the Bala it turns once more due east. At this point it takes 
the name of the Toorsa, and is, even in dry weather, a fierce, swift river having an average 
depth of not less than 4 feet and being fordable only with very great difficulty. Just where 
it takes its last turn to the east in the mountains, it is joined by the Penchu, a large mountain 
stream rising in the Loomla.” 

31. From the Bala Duar the Toorsa flows south through the Western 
Duars and forms the boundary between Alipur and Falakata tahsils of the Buxa 
subdivision. It enters Kuch Bihar at the village of Nekobarpara. Its tributaries on 
its right of west bank are numerous small streams, and on its left or east bank the 
Hasmara. 

32. The Silli Toorsa takes its rise in the Baro-jhar reserved forest and flows 
in the southern direction through pargana East Madari of Alipur tahsil for about 16 
miles, after which it falls into the Toorsa within the Kuch Bihar State. It is fordable 
during the cold weather; but a ferry has to be kept up during the rains on the 
Alipur-Jalpaiguri road, where it cuts through the river. 

33. The Kaljani river is the combined water of the Alaikuri and Dima rivers, 
which first take the name of Kaljani after their junction at Alipur, the present head- 
quarters of the Buxa subdivision. The united stream has only a course of a few 
miles in the Western Duars, and for a few miles further its right or west bank marks 
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the boundary line between the district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar. The 
Kaljani proper has no tributaries of any importance on its right or west bank within 
the Western Duars ; but on the left or east bank it receives the waters of the Nunai, 
Cheko and Gadadhar streams. The Alaikuri, which supplies the greater portion of 
the water to the Kaljani, is a river of some size, which takes its rise in the Bhutan 
Hills, and after flowing a southerly and south-easterly course through the Western 
Duars joins its waters with the Dima, as above stated, and becomes the Kaljani. 
The principal tributaries of the Alaikuri on its west or right bank are (1) the Gabur 
Basra, (2) Buri Basra and (3) Bania rivers, and on the left or east bank (4) the 
Nimtijhora and (5) Paror nadis. The Dima, which forms the other affluent of the 
Kaljani, is also a considerable stream, rising in the Lower Bhutan Hills near Buxa, 
and flowing southwards to its confluence with the Alaikuri. Its only tributaries of 
any importance are (1) the Garm nadi, on its right or west bank, and (2) the Doria 
nadi on left or east bank. The Alaikuri and Kaljani rivers mark the Boundary line 
between parganas Chakwakheti and Buxa. 

34. The Gaddadhar river takes its rise in the Bhutan Hills east of Bune 
where it is known as the Jainti river. It takes the name of Gaddadhar from the 
Junction of the Sachaphu and Jainti rivers and falls into the Kaljani below taluk 
Chalnipak. It is fordable in every part during the winter months. 

35. The Raidhak is the next large stream to the eastwards. It takes its rise 
in the Bhutan Hills and flows southwards through the Western Duars till it enters 
Kuch Bihar territory below taluk Burujkuti of Alipur tahsil. In its northern course 
through the district the river forms a large island by throwing off a large streme 
called the Minagao nadi, which leaves the Raidhak at the point where it enters the 
district and rejoins it about ten miles lower down. It is fordable in many places 
during the cold weather. 


SECTION IIL- (A) RAIN FALL AND CLIMATE. 

36. Rainfall.- The average annual rainfall of the Duars is 135 inches. There 
are three stations for registering rainfall. These are at Buxa, Alipur, and Falakata. 
The following table shows the amount of rainfall at eaeh of these places during 
each of the last five years :- ( Table next page 92 ) 

37. Climate.- The climate of the Duars during the winter months, say from 
December to February, is remarkably salubrious. The exhalations from the soil after 
the rains, when the country is usually well inundated, render the latter part of the 
autumn less healthy than the summer and, winter, and cause fever, dysentery, 
chest and respiratory affections, rheumatism and some other diseases to be more 
prevalent then than at other seasons, and during a period of somewhat more or 
less than two months, commencing from about 15th February and lasting some- 
times throughout April, strong easterly winds prevail often for three days together. 
These winds, though they seldom cause the thermometer of Fahrenheit rise above 
75°, are dreadfully oppressive even to the natives, and a great deal of sickness, 
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go a long way to make the Duars an extremely undesirable country to live in. 
In the months of June and July flies are abundant and very ennoying on the plains 
during the daytime, and muspuitoes are troublesome at night (unless a curtain be 
made use of to keep them away) and sometimes even in the day, up to the end of 
October. 

38. When questioned respecting the salubrity of the Duars, I have often 
been asked whether many aged persons are seen among the inhabitants. Few 
certainly obtain a great age in the country ; but how few do, even in England, 
without more than once suffering from an illness that would have proved fatal 


without medical aid, which is not obtainable in the Duars. 

39. The heat from June to September is suffciently oppressive to occa- 
sion considerable lassitude, and the exuberant fertility of the soil exgenders indo- 
lence, little nourishment sufficing for the natives, and a sufficiency being procur- 
able without much exertion. Cholera occasionally occures in the cold weather and 
in the months of April ana May ; spleen and goitre are common diseases, and many 
people die annually from fever and bowel-complaints. Still the average tenure of 
life may be safely put down at 30 years. Many men, however, exceed the allotted 
span of life of 70 years, and I have a friend among the Meches and two among the 
Rajbansis who have passed the age of 90 years, and whose sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons are alive. Among Rajbansis, the late Rai Upendro Nath Duardar 
lived and was able to go about and attend to work, as also to ride on an elephant, 
at the age of 75 years ; the late Purna Ram Kati, who was tahsildar of Bhalka, 
worked up to the day of his death at 80 years, and there are other men of the same 
caste personally known to me, who have long passed the age of 60 years. 

40. Europeans who reside in the Duars are often heard to describe the 
climate as a deadly one. The climate is certainly unhealthy ; but much of the 
sickness that occures among Europeans is due to their own imprudence and to 
careless living. To those who will not live moderately, the climate must always be 
injurious. Let a man eat and drink moderately and be properly housed ; let him be 
sufficiently warmly clothed, and also let him take a sufficient amount exercise 
every day. If he does these things and takes care of himself, there is no reason why 
the climate should affect him more than the natives of the Duars. 

Jalpaiguri 
| issg9 890 89) 18921893 


Debcember 
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hn 
February 
March 
Apnil 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Debcember 

41. Temperture - The following tables show the temperature at Jalpaiguri 
and Buxa, respectively, the only two registering stations in the district, during each 
of the last five years:- (Above table & in page 93) 

42. Minerals, Products, and Mines. - Limestone is found in the reserved 
forest near Buxa. Copper is to be found at Chunabatti, about two miles from Buxa. 
The mine there used to be worked by Nepalis, but did not pay, and was therefore 
abandoned. Specimens of the copper were sent to tho Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical Survey Department, who wrote about it as follows :- 

“The specimen is a fair specimen of borinte, a purple copper ore, marked 
with thin crusts of green malachite (carbonate of copper). It contains 65 per cent 
of copper and about 12 of iron, the remainder being the sulphur in combination.” 

43. Mineral spring.- There is a mineral spring near Buxa, about three 
miles east of Tashigaon. Bhutia men and women suffering from syphilis, boils and 


skin-diseases go there and bathe. Water from the spring is collected in the hollowod 
trunk of a tree and is warmed by hot stones being put in. The patient sits in the 


Buxa Duar 


1889 T1890 1891 1892 

















water two or three times during a day, and is said to be cured in about a week. 
SECTION IV- FLORA AND FAUNA 
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Vernacular name Botanical name 
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Actinodaphne obovata 
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2 | Bahera Terminalia belenica. 

3 | Bogri Zizyphus jujuba. 

4 | Bot Ficus Bengalensis. 

5 | Buhooari Cordia myxa. 

6 | Champ Michelia champaca. 

7 | Chelaum Schima Wallichii. 

8 | Chestnut Castanopsis tribuloides. 

9 | Chatwan Alstonia scholaris. 
Dabdabdi Garuga pinnata 
Dingart Chibocheton paniculatus and Dysoxylum pallens. 


End) Ricinus commnnis. 


Eloeocarpus aristatus. 
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Singoli 
Siris 
Sohajna 
Sissu 
Sinduria 
Talgach 
Tetool 
Toon 
Tantn 
Thali 
Udal 





Eloeocarpus robustus. 

Eloeocarpus monocera. 

Ehretia acuminate. 

Eugenia formosa. 

Diospyros Embryopteris. 

Premna integrifolia, and Premna latifolia. 
Gmelina arborea. 

Trewin nudiflora. 

Glocbidion sp. 

Vitis lanceolaria. 


Aesculus Indica. 

Tamarix dioiea. 

Bauhinia variegata. 
Acacia catechu. 

Cureya arborea. 

Trema orientalis. 
Bischoffia Javaniea. 
Trewin nudiflora. 

Morus laevigata. 
Duabanga sonneratioides. 
Litsaea salieifolia. 
Litsaea sebifera. 

Machilus glaucescens. 
Calotropis gigantea. 
Tetrameles nudiflora. 
Acrocarpus Fraxinifolius. 
Cinnamomum glandiferum. 
Engelhardtia spicata. 
Macaranga Indica. 
Macaranga Roxburghianus. 
Malia Azadirachta. 

Olea dioiea. 

Ficus cordifolia. 
Terminalia mynocarpa. 
Butea frondosa. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Phoebe lanceolate. 
Stereospermum chelonoides. 
Litsaea semecar, difolia. 
Ficus clastica. 

Terminalia tomentosa. 
Shorea Robusta. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora. 
Bombax Malabaricum. 
Cinnamomum tamala. 
Albizzia procera and Julibrissin. 
Moringa pterygosperma. 
Dalbergia sissoo. 
Mallotus Philippinensis. 
Borassus fiabelliformis. 


Ditlenia pentagyna. 
Turpinia pomifera. 
Sterculia villosa. 


44. Trees and Shrubs - The following table shows the trees and shrubs 


common in the Duars : 


96 


Sr] Vernacular name English name 


No 


i a a Bae ee 


Anaras, Supan Pine-apple 


Kantal 


Custard apple 


Bor or Borgi Jujube tree 


Musk Melon 


Bengal quince 


Botanical name 


Mangifera Indica 


Ananus Sativus 


Prunus Persica 


Anona squamosa 


Phyllanthus emblica 


Zizyphus jujuba 


Cucurbita moschata 


Aegal marmelos 
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A large, handsome, evergreen tree. The 
wood is used for planking, furniture and 
oil presses. Leaves are used at 
Rajbansis' marnage ceremonies. Most of 
the mango trees meet with are of the 
ungrafted, common country kinds. The 
mangoes are generally stingy and have 
a small, black msect within them. They 
also have a strong taste of turpentine. 
Mango grafts of the best Bombay, Malda, 
and other kinds have been planted in 
some tea gardens and in Alipur in the 
compound of the Subdivisional Offic- 
ers bungalow. From one of them I have 
obtained the best mangoes | have ever 
seen. Green mangos are cut up and dned 
by the natives, or pickled in salt and 
used for flavouring cures. 

The plant succeds well in the Duars, but 
few natives grow it. The delicious 
flavour of the fruit 1s well-known, the 
best are obtained at Buxa, where you 
may find the plant in the regimental gar- 
dens. 

If carefull cultivated this tree grows well in 
the plains of the Duars. Very good fruit 
have been obtained from trees m Alipur. 
There are trees at Buxa; but fruit do not 
npen. 

A small tree which has been introduced in 
the district and thrives well ; but 1s 
grown by few people. 

A small tree. Fruit is sold in markets and 
used for pickles. The juice of the funt is 
very acid and is used by Raybansis for 
preserving bones of deceased people 
until they can be taken to the Ganges to 
be taken to the Ganges to be thrown into 
that river. 

A thomey small tree, common all over the 
Duars. The wood is tough and durable. 
Yields good charcoal and valuable as 
fuel. The fruit is collected and dned for 
use in curries as a whet to the apetite. 
The leaves are useful for fodder and are 
cagerly eaten by cattle. The lopped 
branches are often used for fencing. 

The plant is cultivated on the Tista char 
lands by men who come from Pumea and 
Bihar distncts for this purpose. The fruit 
is appreciated by the natives. 

A samil harby tree, with beautiful folinage. 
The fruit is used medicinally, and the 
pulp makes a pleasant sherbet. 
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Chalta, Panchka] | ........ Dillenia Indica 






















The fruit is eatable and has a pleasent 
flavour, though acid. The tree 1s gener- 
ally found on the banks of Jhoras and 
small hill streams. It 1s an ornamental 
tree and affords good timber, especially 
valuable for its durability in water 
Leaves are hard and rough and are said 
to be good for polishing furniture. 

A small tree which has been intorduced in 
the Duars and grows well ; but is culti- 
vated by few natives. 

A large handsome tree. Three are two vani- 
eties. The fruit, when npe, ts sweet and 
is eaten by the native. 

A small evergreen tree which has long been 
introduced in the Duars and grown well 
the fruit is insipid . but has an odour of 
rose. 

Is a small tree common in the Duras. Fruit 1s 
eaten by the natives 

A small tree common in the district. Frintis 
cooked by the natives in cumes and 1s 
also eaten raw. 

Grows well and is a handsome tree The 
fruit is esteemed by the natives. 

Common in the distnct. 

A very handsome middle-sized tree which 
is found throughout the distnct. The 
leaves are useful as fodder The itis about 
twice the size of a spanish olive, and 
makes a splendid pickle, and cooked in 
cures is a good whet to the appetite 
Jalpaigun obtains its name from this tree 

A large handsome quick-growing tree. The 
npe fruit is eaten by the natives. The 
timber is soft and brittle and 1s used as 
fuel. 

A middle-sized handsome tree which 1s 
common m the distnct. The fruit is eaten 
npe and is also cooked in cumes. Un- 
npe fruit, if eaten, are satd to cause fever 
A good preserve may be made with npe 
fruit. 

A trailing plant which the natives cultivate 
for its frunt, which ts esteemed for tts 
cooling properties. 

A large evergreen shrub which grows well 

in the Duars, but 1s not much cultivated. 

The wood 1s hard and excellent for fuel. 

It is also a good hedge plant The fru 

is purple when mpe. When green it 

makes a good preserve and cooked in 
cures is an excellent whet to the appe- 
tite. 
















Pomegranate Punica granatum 
















Daoa si, uu. Artocarpus 
Lakoocha 



































Golapjam Engema Jambos 














Citrus medica, var 
limonum 

Harnfal sg us. Phyllanthus 
distichus 


Ghora-Jamn 

















Jambura Citrus decumana 












shaddock 
Sour lime 












Citrus medica, var 
acid 

Eleocarpus 
serrantus 


Jamn 






Olive 














Anthocephalus 
caadamba 









Bilimbi tree Averrhoa billimbi 











Kharmya Cucumis melo 
















Karaunja Carissa carandas 
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No 


There are different varieties of plantain in 
the district, namely Malbhog,Saechi, 
Chenga, Manus, Atia, Kacha Kola, 
Khorupi and Kaoatuti. The tree ts cul- 
tivated throughout the districts and is 
much valued. The fruit is largely eaten, 
both npe and green, cooked as a veg- 
etable, and is very nutritious. Rajbansis 
use Malbhog plantam for all religious 
ceremonies. It is considered the best 

plantain of the distnct. When childem 











Plantain 






















remedy. 

A very handsome evergeen tree, which 
grows well in the Duars. Fruit is eaten 
by the natives. The wood is reddish 
brown, tough and hard. It is worth cul- 
tivating along roadside, and once es- 
tablished it needs little attention. 

A large evergreen handsome tree, which 
gives a good shade, and is therefore 
planted in market grounds and roed- 
sides. It is qick-growing, and valuable 
for its fruit, which is much esteemed by 
the natives. The wood may be made into 
furniture of all kinds, for which it 1s well 
adapted. The leaves are good for fodder 
and the branches are eaten by elephants. 
It is one of the most useful trees in the 
Duars and is valued by the natives. 

A small tree which thrives well in the dis- 
trict. 

A small tree which grows excedingly well 
im the Duars. The fruit is very luscious 
and is esteemed by Europeans and na- 
tives alike. 

This well known fruit tree thrives in the 
Duars. It may be found in Alipur, where 
it yields a good crop of frust annualy. 

A small tree. Fruit grown in bunches and is 
eaten by the natives. 

A small tree common in the Duars. The fruit 
is good and is eaten by the natives. 

A small tree. The wood ts grained, hard, and 
durable. The fruit is eaten by the na- 
tives. 

Is found all over the distnct. Fruit is sold in 
markets. 

A small shrub which grows in high waste- 

lands throughout the Duars. Its fruit is 

acid and of ayrceable flavour and is eaten 
by the natives. 











23} Kalajam, Jaman Blackberry (P) | Eugenia Jambolana 

























24} Kathal Indian Jack tree] Artocarpus, 


integnfolia. 

























Citrur medica, 
varlimonum 
Nephelium litchi 
















Sich Enobotrya Japonica 





























Bullock’s 
heart 
Panial 


Newa Katal Anona reticulata 









Flacourtia 
cataphracta 


Panigal 















Citrus medica, 
varmedica 
Phersa sd aa. Growia Sapida 


Pam jamn Citron 
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Oranges succeed well in the hills at Buxa 
and Totopara at various elevations from 
one thousand to four thousand feet. The 
trees require careful cultivation. There 
used to be a good orange grove at 
Santrabari, below Buxa, and another at 
Totopara , but most of the large trees are 
dead, owing to nelect on the part of the 
cultivatiors. 

A small tree which ts cultivated by the 
navites in the Duars and grows well. 
The fruit is excellent and is much es- 
teemed by the natives. Supenor vanet- 
les were planted in the compound of the 
Subdivisional Officer's house at 
Ahpur, and yielded good, flishy frutt. 

A handsome, but small, soft wooded, and 
short lived tree. The fruit 1s sweet and 
pleasant, and the unnpe fruit is eaten 
cooked as a vegetable and a easily 
grown and does well throughout the 
Duars. 

A handsome, middle-sized, deciduous tree 
, which thrives well in the Duars. The 
fruit is of many vaneties and of all shades 
of colour, from white to a blackish purple, 

and is eaten by the natives. 























Psidium Guava 



















Papaya, Papita | Carica Papaya 


45. The sissu, khair and sal are used in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and house buildings. 

46. The following are the fruit trees common in the Duars:- 

47. Grasses - The principal jungle grasses of the Duars are - 

(I) Bamboo (Bambusa stricta and Arundinacea). Three kinds of bamboo 
are grown : - (1) Borobasa, a very thick kind, used for posts of 
huts ; (2) Makla, a thinner kind, used for roofing huts and mak 
ing fences ; and (3) jaota, used for fuel. There is another large 
variety, obtainable only in the hills (Dendrocalamus Hamillonii), 
which is cut up and made into cylinders for keeping milk and 
curd. 

(11) Hogla (7ypha elephantina), eaten by elephants, and also made into 
matting ; also useful for making guddies for elephants. 

(III) Elua, the best grass for thatching. 

(IV) Dubh (Cynodon dactylon), one of the best of grasses for fodder. 

(V) Kasia (Pov cynosuroides ?), the sacred grass of the Hindus. Itisa 
coarse grass growing in the dry beds of streams and in low- 
lying, moist places. Elephants and buffaloes eat the young grass, 
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and the old grass is used for fencing and thatching. 


Gabur-basra 


Ditto Ditto 


mac 
(V1) Gan-binna (Andropogon nardus). The leaves are fragrant: cattle do 
not like it. ae 
(VII) Khus-khus (Andropogon muricatum). The root of this grass is 
used for tatties in other districts. The grass is found growing 
luxuriantly in waste lands. 
(VIIT) Munj (Saccarum munja ?) is used for tatties and for thatching. 
(IX) Nal (Amphadonax karka) is used by Meches and Garos for fencing 
and matting. 
(X) Khagra (Saccarum Sontanum ?) is used for thatching. 
SECTION V.- RESERVES FORESTS 
48. Government forests - In travelling through the district, forests meet 
the eye every where, and a brief account of them is necessary. 
Notification in Calcutta Gazette of 29th January 1879 
Kairanti Ditto of 10th December 1884 
Malbati Ditto Ditto 
Upper Tondoo Ditto of 29th January 1879 
Lower Tondoo Ditto Ditto 
Dainah Ditto Ditto 
Moraghat Ditto Ditto year 
Gossirhat Ditto of 10th December 1884 tO; 
Rehti Ditto of 10th March 1880 “h 
Dalgaon Ditto of 29th January 1879 iitly 
Dumchi Ditto Ditto the 
Kharibari Ditto Ditto f 
Teeti Ditto of 10th March 1880 and 
Salbari Ditto of 10th December 1880 hen 
bury 
whic 
Borojhar, north Notification in Calcutta Gazette of 20th September Bx 
1876 Dure 
2 | Borojhar, south Ditto Ditto tr; 
3 Ditto Ditto 
4 Ditto Ditto Who 
5 Ditto Ditto ($) 
6 Ditto Ditto VE 
71 Salkumar Ditto of Ist January 1886 luc 
8 
9 


Butri 


Ditto Ditto 
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48a. The Government forests are separated into two divisions which are 
made up as follows :- 

49. The following statement shows the result of the working of the re- 
served forests during each of the last twelve years :- 






Buxa Drvision 


Year |Revenue Net Year [Revenue |Expen- | Net 
receipt diture | receipt 





2,066 
8.969 
16,031 


50. The above figures speak for themselves. They show that year after 
year Government is losing money in the upkeep of these forests. ] have no desire 
to impate blame to anybody for this; but I do wish to observe that if the rates for 
timber and other forest produce were reduced, and if more facility was afforded to 
the public for obtaining timber without trouble and delay, managers of tea gerdnea 
and others would not be compelled, as they are at pressure to supply their require- 
ments of wood for tea boxes by procuring it from Japan and Burma, or of fuel, by 
burning Runigunge coal. What is wanted for removal of some of the difficulties 
which planters and the public generally suffer from at present are (1) opening of 
good cart roads lending into every forest; (2) speedy measurement of timber when 
purchased, instead of the present delay and obstruction caused by Forest Rang- 
ers; (3) prevention of present unnecessary harassment and intimidation of people 
who reside in the vicinity of forests by Rangers, Foresters and Forest guards; and 
(4) greater supervision by gazetted officers in charge of forest divisions, and closer 
touch with planters and the people generally. 


SECTION VI- WILD ANIMALS 
51. Mammals - The following is a list of the larger mammals found in the 


Indian sloth- 
bear 


The Himalayan 
black bear 


The lesser civet 
cat 

The jackal 

The wild dog 

The Indian fox 

The porpoise 

Crocodile 

The black squirrel 


The orange-bellied 


grey squirrel 
The common 

Indian squirrel 
The Indian 

porcupine 
The hispid hare 


The hare 
The elephant 
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Bhaloo 


Bhaloo 


Khud-Khudi 
Bhaluk 


Udh 


Goindari 
Dalgoinda 


Sial 
Kuhak 
Khak-siali 
Sissu 
Gharial 
Pankiraj 


Ditto 
Dhorea 
Cheda 
Khagra-kata 


indoor 
Shesha 


Hati or Bonua 


hati 


Ursus labiatus 


Do. Tibetanus . 


Arctonyx collaris 


Lutra nair 


Felis tigris 


Felis pardus 
Felis nebulosa 


Felis bengalensis 
Felis chaus 
Viverra zibetha 


Viverra Malaccensis 


Canis Aureus 


Canis (cuon) Rutilans 


Vulpes Bengalensis 


Platanista Gangetica 


Sciurus Giganteus 
Sciurus Lokriah 
Sciurus Palmaram 
Hystrix 

Lepus hispidus 


Lepus Ruficaudatus 
Elephas Indicus 


Found in the Buxa forests and 
Buxa hills 

Found in the waste-lands of 
Alipur and Bhalka tahsils, and 
in the forests east of the 
Jaldacca river 

Ditto 


Seen in the waste-lands of Alipur 
tahsil. Is eaten by Meches and 
Garos 

Fund all along the small hill 
streams. They are captured in 
nets. Skins are colleted and 
sold at Jalpesh mela. 

Used to be very common 
throughout the district. Are 
becoming acaree owing to in- 
crease of cultivation. The 
flesh is eaten by Sonthals. The 
largest tiger hitherto shot in 
the district measured 10’2”. 

Found throughout the district. 

Found only in the Buxa hills, but 
very rare. . 

Common in the district 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Seen in the forests. 

Common throughlut the district 

Found only in the Tista river. 

Found in the Mujnai river. 

Found only in the forests east 
of Buxa. Is getting rare. 

Ditto 


Common in the district. 

Ditto. Is eaten by Meches, 
Garos, and Rajbansis. 

Found in the district, but rare. 


Common in the distirct. 
Found throughout the forests. 
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Engish Name [Native name | Scenic name [Remus 


Rhinoceros Indicus |Found in the forests ; also in 
swampy khas lands. Are be- 
coming scarce. Meches, 
Garos, and Rajbansis eat the 
flesh. 

Rhinoceros Sondaicus] Body rough and tuberculated. It 
has a very bad temper. 

Sheng Shengi Rihnoceros Malayan [Is small and ill-tempered. Shot 
gera in Dalgaon forests, but very 
rare. 
wild pig Jungly soor or | Sus Indicus Common throughout the dis- 
Bonnua soor trict. The flesh is eaten by 
Rajbansis, Meches and Garos. 
© pigmy hog Thaguri soor Porcula salvania Found in the forests and waste 
lands bordering on them in the 
Alipur and Bhalka tahsils. 
¢ Indian Talesar harin | Antelope bezoartica |A few may be seen in the waste 
antelope lands of Falakata, Alipur and 
Bhalka tahsils. 
>» bison Ban-goru Gavaeus gaurus Found in the reserved forests. 
Ditto Mithun Gavaeus frontalis Found along the foot of the hills 
between Toorsa and Rydak riv- 
ers. 

s wild buffalo | Jungli bhais Bubalus arni Seen in the forests of the Bhalka 
and Alipur tahsils. Are now 
getting rare. 

> sambhar Ghous Rusa aristotelis Found in the forests and khas 
lands east of the Toorsa river. 

e spotted deer | Chital or Boro | Axis maculatus Seen in the forests north of 

khatiya Bhalka and Alipur tahsils. 

e hog deer Khatia Axis porcinus Common in the district. 

swamp deer | Bara singha Rucervus Duvaucellii | Ditto 

> barking deer | Sokra Cervulus aureus Common in the reserved for- 
ests. 





Duars :- 
English Name [Native name [Scientific name 


Pavo cristatus 






















Common in the district, espe- 
cially in the jungle lands east 
of the Jaldacca and Toorsa. 

Common in the forest north o 
Mcenglas and also in the Buxa 
hills. 

Found between Buxa and 

Schinchula, but rare 













Gallophasis 
albocristatus. 










Lophophorus 
Impeyanus. 
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The Red jungle Bon charie Callus ferrugineus Common in the district. Fre- 

fowl | quently seen in the early mom- 
ing and after sunset in the Buxa 
forests between Jamguri and 
Minagaon along the road to 
Buxa. 

The Indian Charak champaj] Euphoditis Edwardsil |] Common in the winter months 

Bustard in grass jungle of high lands. 

The Bengal Chorros Sypheotides Ditto. 

floriken Bengalensis. 

The lesser Ditto Sypheotides auritus | Common between November 

floriken and March in grass jungle of 
high land, east of the Jaldacca 
and Toorsa rivers. Is rare in 
the Mynaguri tahsil. 

The Black Francolinus vulgaris | Found in the grass land in 

partridge Falakata and Alipur tahsils. Is 
getting searce owing to exten- 
sion of cultivation. 

The swamp do Koyar or kaher} Ortygornis Gularis | Commong in low grass lands east 
of Jaldacca river. 

The Grey do Titri Ortygornis Found in grass lands in Alipur, 

Ponticeriana. Falakata, and Bhalka tahsils. 

The Hill do Arboricola torqueola} Found at Tashigaon near Buxa. 

The Grey qusil Noda bhati Coturnix communis | Common throughout the dis- 
trict. 

The Button quail | Noona bhati Turnix Sykesie Common in the distrct. 

The woodcock Scolopax rusticola | Found in the district, but rare. 

The Snipe Cherka Gallinago Scolopax {Common in marshy land 
throughout thé district, but not 
in large numbers. 

The Painted snipe | Chaha Rhynchoca Common in the district, and 

Bengalensis found all round the year. 

The Jack do Do Gullinago Gullinula | Found in char lands of Tista and 
Jaldacca rivers. 

The Common wild] Jungli Rajhas Ansuer cinereus Found during the winter months 

goose. on the Tista and Jaldacca char 
lands. Has been shot in jheel 
at Falakata. 

The Mallard Anas boschas Ditto 

The Brahminy Todorna rutda Common throughout the cold 

duck weather on char land of all 
large streams. 

The Widgeon Anas penelope Ditto 

The Pintail Duck Dafila acuta Ditto 

The red-crosted Fuhguin rufina Ditto 

pochard 

The Merganser Mergns castor Ditto 
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The Cotton teal 


The Bittern 


Cobra 

Do. (dusky variety) 
Chain viper 
Common grass snake 
Dhamin 


Python 
Water-snake 


English Name [Wave ame | Scientific mame [Remarks 





Ditto 

Dendrocygna major [Common in all jheels in the dis- 
trict. Lays its eggs in short 
grass on highlands. 

Dendrocygna awrurce | Comon in the district oceupies 
abandoned nests of other birds 
on high trees and lays its eggs 
in them. 

Botaurun stellaris Found on banks and chars of 
large rivers ; also on edges of 
jheels. 

Numinius Arquata Ditto 

Charadrius longipes {Common in the district 
throughout the cold weather. 
Has been seen on fields up to 
July. 

Carpophaga Sylvatica| Found in the forests. 


Common in the district. 


Naja Tripudians 


Ophiophgas Elaps. 
Daboia Russell. 


Ptyas mucosus. 
Chokoria Bora Echis Carinata. 
Sakati 


Kansorka Bungarus Fasciatus. 
Bungarus Coeruleus. 
Trimeresurns Carinatus. 
Python molurns. 


Hydrophis Grassicollis. 


53. Reptiles.-List of snakes found in the Western Duars :- 

54. Fish.-The rivers abound in fish of various kinds, of which the mahseer 
and rohu are the best. Good mahseer fishing is to be had where the Jaldacca, 
Toorsa, and Rydhak first debouch from tho hills. The smaller streams abound in 
fish of several species, of which the native names are given bolow :- 
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(1) Ruhit or Rohu, (2) Chital,- (3) Boal, (4) Tor or Tore-three kinds, viz., 
Angitoro, Jongotoro and Putitore, (5) Koorsha, viz., Chandan Koorsha, Pani 
Koorsha, (6) Baos or Kal Baos, (7) Sal or Gazar, (8) Soul, (9) Aith, (10) Bag Airh, (11) 
Magur, (12) Singi, (13) Tengra, viz., Moja Tengra, Lallua Tengra, And Kooji Tengra, 
(14) Taki, Sati or Tooplcooni, (15) Koi, (16) Khoelsha, (17) Khorikati or Bheda or 
Dnoodorgali, (18) Chanda, (19) Ilis or Ilsa, (20) Bhangna, (21) Raecheng or Raek, (22) 
Elanga, (23) Kuchia, (24) Bacha, viz., Ful Bacha, Naria Bacha, (25) Foli, (26) Pubda, 
(27) Khata, viz., Burra Khata, Deo Khata, (28) Katna, (29) Khotti, (30) Bhot-khotti, 
(31) Borelli, (32) Cheng, viz., Dudua Cheng, Hooloo Cheng and Boora Cheng, (33) 
Isla, viz. Barra Isla, Satasi Isla, Bhath Isla, Kala Isla, (34) Baim, (35) Koochia and 
Tara koochia, (36) Gochi, viz., Chhota Gochi, Falua Gochi, Tooree Gochi, (37) Balia, 
(38) Batasi, (39) Darika, (40) Bholo or Bhol, (41) Tepa, (42) Pangas, (43) Chclla, (44) 
Puti, (45) Baspata, (46) Khorsola, (47) Mowka, (48) Ahela, (49) Queka, (50) Baghi, 
(51) Poya, Ghoor-poya, Jhuri-poya, (52) Moogroosh, (53) Ghora, (54) Pogol, (55) 
Oothab, (56) Dhakra, (57) Badangi or Chapti, (58) Lengsa, (59) Tita, (60) Khoota. 


CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL HISTORY 


55. Famines.- Owing to its submontane position and good rainfall, fam- 
ines do not visit the Duars as they do other parts of Bengal. The people say that 
a scarcity occurred some years before the Bhutan war of 1864-65, and that rice was 
then imported into Bhutan. Another scarcity was felt in 1875 ; but anything like 
famine or absolute scarcity has never occurred in the Duars. Short rainfall has 
affected the outturn of paddy, and this happended in 1891, when the price of rice 
rose in some places to Rs. 4-8 a maund ; but this was all. The wants of the people 
were satisfied out of the stock of paddy of previous good years, and no relief has 
ever been necessary from Government. In regard to the scarcity of 1875, Mr. R. H. 
Renny, Assistant Commissioner, who was then in charge of the Buxa subdivision, 
wrote as follows :- 

“The year under report dawned with the gloomiest forebodings of 
evil. Scarcity and famine were raging round about, and notwithstanding 
that the crops in the subdivision had been very ordinary ones, yet in the 
latter end of May and the beginning of June there was supposed to be 
much reason to fear that there would be famine, and that relief works would 
have to be resorted to. I myself was not of this belief, for I was well aware 
that there was food sufficient in the Duars to carry the people through until 
the betri or early rice harvest. What caused people to fear that famine 
would break out in the Duars was this, viz., there had been some serious 
grain robberies in the Sadar subdivision and in the adjoining State of Kuch 
Bihar ; the bad example set in these places spread to the western portion of 
the Buxa subdivision, and two rather serious grain thefts were committed 
on its western confines. the result was that the owners of grain began to 
fear that their property was in secure, and consequently refused to expose 
it in the markets ; this sent up prices enormously, in fact on one or two 
market days no “dhan” was exposed for sale and only a very little rice. 
Fortunately I bappened to be close to the scenes of the grain thefts when 
they were committed, and took immediate steps not only for having the 
prepetrators of them arrested, but also put on police guards to protect 
property in the hats. When the people found that I was near them and both 
ready and able to protect them, and when they had found that I had pun- 
ished nigh 50 of the persons concerned in the grain theft cases, they 
commenced to open their grain stores, prices commenced failing, and all 
fear of famine vanished. I do not wish for one moment to deny that a crisis 
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was not impending. All I wish to assert is that I never doubted that there 
was food sufficient in the Duars to feed the people with, and I was well 
aware that we should be able to scrape through without relief.” 

56. The Duars secure from drought - The rainfall is so generally plenti- 
ful, and the soil so naturally moist and fertile, that the Duars is, in my opinion, 
practically secure from drought. In times of short rainfall only the idle and indo- 
lent suffer. The industrious cultivator is always well off ; his store house is full of 
grain, and he has no difficulty in tiding over a time of scarcity when it occures. 
The idle cultivator, however, blames everything but himself. The land is rich and 
grows any crop and always also a double crop ; but he will not make the most of 
it. He will relate a pitiful story and ask for help in paddy ; but when you give him 
work and offer to pay him four annas a day for it, he will turn away saying ; “My 
father did not do such work, so why should I do it.” 


CHAPTER III 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


57. Early history of the Western Duars - The following account of the 
early history of the Duars is taken from Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal 
page 219: | 

“The relations of the British Government with Bhutan commenced in 
1772, when the Bhutias invaded the principality of Kuch Bihar, a dependency of 
Bengal. The Kuch Bihar Raja applied for aid ; a force was despatched to his 
assistance, and the invaders were expelled and pursued into their own territories. 
Upon the intercession of the Regent of Tibet, a treaty of peace between the East 
India Company and the Bhutan Government was concluded in 1774. In 1783, 
Captain Turner was deputed to Bhutan with a view of promoting commercial 
intercourse, but his mission proved unsuccessful. From this period little inter- 
course took place until the occupation of Assam by the English in 1826. It was 
then discovered that the Bhutias had usurped several tracts of lowland lying at 
the foot of the mountains, called the Duars or passes, and for these they agreed to 
pay a small tribute. They failed to do so, however, and availed themselves of the 
command of the passes to commit depredations within British territory. Captain 
Pemberton was accordingly deputed to Bhutan to adjust the points of differece. 
But his negotiations yielded no definite result; and every other means of obtain- 
ing redress and security proving unsuccessful, the Assam Duars were wrested 
from the Bhutias, and the British Government covenanted to pay £ 1,000 per 
annum to Bhutan, during good behaviour, as compensation for the loss. Contin- 
ued outrages and aggressions were, however, committed by the Bhutias on Brit- 
ish subjects in the Duars, Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances and threats, 
scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of several raids on British territory, 
headed by Bhutia officials, in which they plundered the inhabitants, massacred 
them, or carried them off as slaves. The following paragraphs, descriptive of the 
Bhutian campaign and the annexation of the Duars, are quoted in a slightly con- 
densed form from the official account published in the ‘Summary of Affairs in the 
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Foreign Department of the Government of India, from 1864 to 1869:- 

In the cold weather of 1863, Mr. Ashley Eden, c.s., was sent as an envoy 
to Bhutan to put a stop to these depredations and outrages, and to demand 
reparation. In April 1864, Mr. Eden returned from Bhutan and reported the ill- 
success of his mission. He had failed to obtain from the Government of Bhutan 
either satisfaction for past injuries or security for the future. He had been sub- 
jected to gross insults, and obliged by force to sign two papers, agreeing to make 
over the Assam and Bengal Duars to Bhutan and to surrender all runaway slaves 
and political offenders. It appeared that the Deb and Dharam Rajas were in reality 
more puppets, and that the chief power in the State had been usurped by Tongsa 
Penlo; and that it-was Tongsa Penlo and his faction who had treated the envoy 
with indignity. On Mr. Eden's return, the Government at once disavowed the 
treaty which he had been forced to sign, suspended all communications with the 
Bhutan Government, and strengthened the police force on the frontier. In June, 
_ the Government addressed letters to the Deb and Dharam Rajas permanently 
annexing the district of Ambari Falakata (the Bengal Duars), and declaring that the 
annual payments previously made by the British Government to Bhutan of £ 200 
as rent for Ambari Falakata, and of £ 1,000 as revenue from the Assam Duars, had 
ceased for ever. The letter demanded also the release of all British subjects, as 
well as subjects of Kuch Bihar and Sikkim, numbering in all, it was said, than three 
hundred persons, who had been detained in Bhutan against their will; and the 
restoration of all property which had been carried out from British territory or 
Kuch Bihar or Sikkim, within the previous two years. The letter concluded by 
Stating that unless these demands were fully met by the commencement of the 
ensuing September, further measures would be taken to enforce them. To these 
demands, the Deb Raja, in whose name all official communications from the Bhutan 
Government were usually made, sent no reply whatever. In August, however, a 
letter was received from the Dharam Raja, offering no apologies for the gross 
insults offered to the envoy, and altogether ignoring the Government's treat of 
coercion, but proposing to receive a fresh envoy or to send one himself. This 
proposition was considered to be out of the question. If the Dharam Raja had 
manifested any intention of liberating the captives or of restoring the plundered 
property, the proposal to receive an envoy from Bhutan might have been enter- 
tained; but as it was, the action of the Bhutan authorities left no option to the 
British Government but to enforce its demands, and to compel the Bhutias to 
respect the frontier for the future. 

‘Accordingly, it was resolved to carry out the permanent annexation of 
the Bengal Duars, amounting to an advance northward for a distance of from 
twenty to thirty miles along a line of about a hundred and eighty miles in length, 
SO as to command all the passes to the plains; and at the same time to confine our 
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occupation to a tract of country which was peopled by a race who had no affinity 
with the Bhutias, and had long suffered from their tyranny, but who were closely 
allied with the people of Bengal, and were expected to co-operate cordially with 
the British authorities. On the November 1864, Government issued a proclamation 
permanently annexing the Bengal Duars; and it was determined that expedition 
should advance in four columns and take up their several posts at Diwaugiri, Sili, 
Pasakha, and Dalingkot. Instructions were also issued that no overturns from the 
Bhutan Government were to be taken into consideration, except upon the follow- 
ing basis :- 

(1) That the Bhutan Government surrender all the Bengal Duars and the hill 
territory on the left bank of the Tista, up to such points on the watershed, 
lower range of hills as might be laid down by the British Commissioner. 

(2) That the Bhutias give up the two documents extorted from Mr. Eden, and 
send a chief of rank to apologise for the flagrant misconduct towards the 
envoy. 

(3) The surrender of all captives still detained in Bhutan against their will. 

(4) That the Bhutan Government enter into a treaty of frienflship and fair 
dealing for the fature. 

‘In the event of these conditions being accepted, the British Govern- 
ment offered an annual grant of £2,500, to be hereafter increased with reference 
to the prosperity of the tract annexed up to the sum of £5,000, but this grant was 
to depend entirely on the will and pleasure of the British Government and on the 
good conduct of the Bhutias. 

‘On the 7th December 1864, the four columns made a simultaneous ad- 
vance. Within six weeks-they had driven in the Bhutias with but slight loss, and 
occupied eight or ten of their posts along a frontier of about a hundred and eighty 
miles of difficult and jungly heights. Subsequent to these successes the civil 
authorities set to work to introduce rule and order into the Duars, to implant 
confidence in the minds of the inhabitants, and to arrange generally for, the ad- 
ministration of the newly-annexed territory. They also concerted measures, in 
communication with the military authorities, for establishing a strict blockade of 
the passes with the object, by cutting off their supplies, of inducing the Bhutias 
to come to terms. 

‘Meantime, in the beginning of 1865, the Bhutias appear to have re- 
solved on a bold effort to recover the territory they had lost, and to drive the 
invaders from their country. They suddenly debouched in force along the frontier, 
threatening the whole line of military posts, excepting the western one at Dulingkot. 
On 4th Februury 1865, the Bhutias so far succeeded in their design as to capture 
the custom post at Diwangiri. This was the more surprising, as the garrison at 
Diwangiri had repelled a far more formidable attack which had been made on the 
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30th January. However, on the second occasion the garrison abundoned its 
position with the loss of two mountain train guns, and during its retreat was 
almost entirely unmolested by the enemy. At one other post, Tajagaon, which was 
apparently untenable, the commanding officer found it necessary to retire, and 
did so in perfect order. At all the other posts the guarrisons held their own al- 
though threatened in force by the Bhutias. On the 15th March General Tytler re- 
occupied the position at Tajagaon, and on the 2nd April General Tombs recap- 
tured Diwangiri. With those two affairs all active operations ceased. The Bhutias 
lost heart, and made no further efforts to regain their ground, or to molest the 
force which had taken possession of the Duars and their forts. Active hostilities 
were brought to a close by the setting in of the rains, and the Bhutan authorities 
evinced an earnest inclination to come to terms. They were invariably referred to 
the conditions offered them in November 1864, and were told to entertain no hope 
that any modification would be admitted. They were also warned that, unless they 
acceded to these terms in their entirety, the British force would enter Bhutan in the 
ensuing cold weather and exact its own ccnditions at Punakha and Tongsu, the 
Bhutia capitals. At the same time preparations were actively pushed forward on a 
sufficient scale for the despatch of two columns into the heart of Bhutan ; one to 
start from Buxa and the other from Diwangiri ; and the construction of roads into 
Bhutan territory was conducted with considerable energy. The Bhutan authori- 
ties were soon convinced, by the reality of these preparations, that the Govern- 
ment of India was an earnest, and they accepted the terms which had been offered 
them, with the additional stipulation that the two guns which had been abundoned 
in the retreat from Diwangiri, and which were then in the possession of Tongsa 
Penlo, should be restored to the British Government. A treaty of peace on those 
terms was accordingly concluded on the | 1th November 1865 ; and it was fairly 
anticipated that the material guarantee for the good conduct of the Bhutia Chiefs 
which the Government possessed, in the shape of withholding payment, either 
altogether or in part, of the annual grant, would secure the peace of the border, 
and generally put a stop to the raids and scenes of rapine which were of such 
frequent occurrence in former years.” 

58. These expectations have been fully realized. Since that time nothing 
has occurred to disturb the peaceful relations of the Government of Bhutan; raids 
upon our frontier have altogether ceased, and the annexed tracts have settled 
down into peaceful and prosperous British districts. 

59. Government Proclamation annexing the Duars.- The following Proc- 
lamation was issued by Government annexing the Bhutan Duars :- 


PROCLAMATION. 
“For many years past outrages have been committed by subjects of the 
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Bhutan Government within British territory and in the territories of the Rajas of 
Sikkim and Kuch Bihar. In these outrages, property has been plundered and de- 
stroyed, lives have been taken, and many innocent persons are been carried into, 
and are still held in, captivity. 

“The British Government were sincerely desirous of maintaining 
friendlyrelations with neighbouring States, and especially mindful of the obliga- 
tions imposed on it by the Treaty of 1744, has endeavoured, from time to time, by 
conciliatory remonstrance to induce the Government of Bhutan to punish the 
perpetrators of these crimes, to restore the plundered property, and to liberate the 
captives. But such remonstrances have never been successful, and even when 
followed by serious warning have failed to produce any satisfactory result. The 
British Government has been frequently deceived by vague assurances and prom- 
ises for the future, but no property has ever been restored, no captive liberated, 
no offender punished, and the outrages have continued. 

“In 1863 the Government of India, being averse to the adoption of ex- 
treme measures for the protection of its subjects and dependent allies, despatched 
a special mission to the Bhutan Court charged with proposals of a conciliatory 
character, but instructed to demand the surrender of all captives, the restoration 
of plundered property, and security for the future peace of the frontier. 

“This pacific overture was insolently rejected by the Government of 
Bhutan. Not only were restitution for-the past and security for the future refused, 
but the British envoy was insulted in open Durbar and compelled, as the only 
means of insuring the safe return of the mission, to sign a document which the 
Government of India could only instantly repudiate. 

“For this insult the Governor-General in Council determined to withhold, 
for ever, the annual payments previously made to the Bhutan Government on 
account of the revenues of the Assam Duars and Ambari Falakata which had long 
been in the occupation of the British Government, and annexed those districts 
permanently to British territory. At the same time, still anxious to avoid an open 
rupture, the Governor-General in Council addressed a letter to the Deb and Dharma 
Rajas, formally demanding that all captives detained in Bhutan against their will 
should be released, and that all property carried off during the last five years 
should be restored. 

“To this demand the Government of Bhutan has returned an evasive 
reply, from which can be gathered no hope that the just requisition of the Govern- 
ment of India will ever be complied with, or that the security of the frontier can be 
provided for otherwise than by depriving the Government of Bhutan and its 
subjects of the menans and opportunity of future aggression. 

“The Governor -General in Council has therefore reluctantly resolved to 
occupy permanently and annex to British territory the Bengal Duars of Bhutan 
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and so much of the hill territory including the forts of Dalingkot, Pasakha, and 
Diwangiri ; as may be necessary to command the passes and to prevent the 
hostile predatory incursions cf Bhutias into the Darjeeling district or into the 
plains below. A military force, amply sufficient to occupy this tract and to over- 
come all resistance, has been assembled on the frontier and will now proceed to 
curry out this resolve. 

“All chiefs, zamindars, mondals, raiyats, and other inhabitants of the 
tracts in question are hereby required to submit to the authority of the British 
Government, to remain quietly in their homes; and to render assistance to the 
British troops and to the Commissioner who is charged with the administration of 
the tract. Protection of life and property and a guarantee of all private rights are 
offered to these who do not resist, and strict justice will be done to all. The lands 
will be moderately assessed and all oppression and extortion will be absolutely 
prohibited. 

“The future boundary between the territories of the Queen of England 
and those of Bhutan will be surveyed and marked off, and the authority of the 
Government of Bhutan within this boundary will cease for ever.” 

60. Subsidy paid to the Bhutan Government.- Under treaty arrange- 
ment with the Bhutan Government an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 is paid to the 
Government. Payment is made on the 10th January of each year by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalpaiguri at Buxa. 

61. Return of Deosthan land to the Bhutan Government.- In 1886-87 the 
Government of Bhutan addressed the Commissioner of the Rujshahi Division 
pointing out that a small tract of hilly country east of Buxa, and known as the 
Deosthan, had been ceded to the British Government in 1864-65, it was held 
sacred by the Bhuties, and they asked that this land, which was quite useless to 
us, may be returned to them. The Government of India received the request 
favourably, and directed that the land should be given up to Bhutan. About this 
time it was found that a tract of table-land, also situate east of Buxa, which be- 
longed to the Bhutan Government, was being made use of by people for the 
purpose of catching wild elephants in the reserved forests of our Government 
under licenses granted to them by Deb Raja of Bhutan. As soon as I pointed this 
out to the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Dalton, he visited the place with me and 
decided that it would better to take the boundary further north, along the crest of 
the Schinchula range of hills, than to allow the Bhutias to have the above men- 
tioned table-land which had apparently been given to them by mistake when the 
boundaries were laid in 1864-65. This was pointed out to the Foreign Department 
the Government of India, who sanctioned Mr. Dalton's recommendations and 
directed that the Government of Bhutan should be asked to sell the land. Accord- 
ingly the then Divisional Commissioner authorised me, in his letter No. 567 Jet, 
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dated 10th March 1888, to negotiate for purchase of the land. The Deb Raja of 
Bhutan sent an envoy whom I met at Buxa, and we arrange matters to the satisfac- 
tion of both Governments without a hitch of any kind. I made over the Deosthan 
land, together with Rs.10,000, to the Bhutan Government, and received in lieu, 
through their envoy, the whole of the tract country which is known as the “Jainti 
lands” covering about 21.43 square miles, or 13,719.05 acres. This was reported to _ 
Government, and I at the same time pointed out that, as the hill to the north of the 
newly-acquired land has no name, I had named it the Lowis hill after the Divisional 
Commissioner. My proceedings were approved by the Government of Bengal in 
Political Department letter No. B/2 6, dated 27th July 1889. 

62. Bhutan-Jalpaiguri boundary.- The Paro Penlow had claimed a por- 
tion of the land which had been planted out with tea by the Hope Tea Company in 
taluk Nagrakata. In consequence of this, and as many of the boundary pillars of 
the revenue survey of 1864-65 had been destroyed by wild elephant or been 
washed away, the Survey Department of the Government of India relaid the bound- 
ary in 1892-93, and proper pillars have now been erected along the whole length of 
the boundary from the Jaldacca to the Rydak rivers. 

63. Kuch Bihar-Jalpaiguri boundary.- This boundary was also mea- 
sured by the Survey Department during the season of 1892-98. The survey has 
not been accepted by the Kuch Bihar authorities, who claim certain rivers. The 
matter is still under reference. 


CHAPTER IV 
ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. 
SECTION L - ADMINISTRATION. 


64. Early administration of the Duars.- On the annexation of the Duars 
in November 1864, Mr. F. A. Donogh, Assistant Commissionor, was deputed to 
Mynaguri for criminal and civil work. He was relieved after a few months by Mr. J. 
Tweedie, who was appointed in 1866 as the first Deputy Commissioner of the 
Western Duars. Mr. Donogh then went to Buxa as Civil Officer, and was there till 
end of 1807, when he was succeeded by the late Colonel-Hedayet Ali Khan. In 
1867-68, Mr. W. M. Clay took charge of Buxa, which was then created a regular 
subdivision. His head-quarters were at Buxa, but he also worked at Alipur. In 
January 1869 the district of Jalpaiguri was created, and the head-quarters of the 
Deputy Commissioner were removed from Mynaguri to Jalpaiguri. Simultaneously 
the head quarters of the Buxa subdivision were removed to Falakata, and the 
regulation pargana of Patgram was placed under, charge of the Subdivisional Of- 
ficer. In 1874-75 pargana Patgram was attached to Jalpaiguri subdivision, and at the 
same time the head-quarters of the Subdivisional Officer of Buxa were removed 
from Falakata to Buxa. Towards the end of 1876 the head-quarters were again 
removed to Alipur under orders contained in Government of Bengal letter No. 
1265T., dated 6th July 1876, but at the same time Government authorised the 
Subdivisional Officer to recess annually at Buxa during three of the most un- 
healthy months of the Duars. No further change has been made since then. 

65. Division of the Duars into four tahsils.- The Western Duars are 
divided into four tahsils, namely, Mynaguri, Falakata, Alipur and Bhalka, in which 
there are seven parganas. Of these Mynaguri tahsil is attached to the Jalpaiguri 
subdivision and in charge of a Sub-Deputy Collector, under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, while the tahsils of Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka are attached to the Buxa 
subdivision and are in charge of Sub-Deputy Collectors under the Subdivional 
Officer of Buxa. 

66. Administrative machinery.- The Subdivisional Officer is under the 
Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, and both these officers are subordinate to the 
Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, who has control of the district. 

67. | annex a list of officers who have acted as Deputy Commissioners of 
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Mr. J. Tweedie 
Mr. J. Boxwell 


Lieutenant Coloner C. H. Rowlett 


Mr. W. C. A. Becket 
Mr. F. Grant 


Lieutenant Colonel E. G Lillingston 


Captain R. C. Money 
Major Walkott 

Mr. P. W. V. Peterson 
Mr. H. J. H. Fasson 

Mr. T. D. Beighton 
Major R. C. Money 
Captain E. G Lillingston 
Major R. C. Money 


Mr. E. A. Bradbury 
Mr. W. C. Muller 


oe 
Colone 
Mr. 


OQ 


Lieutenant Colonel H. Boileau 


Mr. B. B Newbould 


Lieutenant Colonel H. Boileau 


Mr. R. H. Renny 
Mr. D. Sunder 


18th Dec, 1864 
21st June 1867 
6th Dec, 1867 
8th Dec, 1868 
13th Sept, 1869 
20th Dec, 1870 
10th January 1872 
Not known 

15th April 1876 
4th May 1877 
8th May 1877 
Ist january 1878 
3rd April 1878 
16th April 1879 
14th July 1879 
18th July 1879 
22nd July 1879 
12th August 1879 
2nd April 1881 
Ist April 1882 
Ist May 1882 

Ist April 1884 
16th Sept, 1885 
28th October 1885 
lith August 1887 
20th Nov, 1887 
19th April 1889 
19th June 1889 
20th Sept, 1891 
19th Dec, 1891 
24th August 1893 
27th October 1893 
12th April 1894 
Sth Sept, 1894 
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20th June 1867 
Sth Dec 1867 
7th Dec 1868 
12th Sept 1869 
20th Dec 1870 
9th April 1876 
April 1876 

Not known 

3rd May 1877 
7th May 1877 
31st Dec 1877 
2nd April 1878 
1Sth April 1879 
13th July 1879 
17th July 1879 
21st July 1879 
llth August 1879 
Ist April 1881 
31st Mrch 1882 
30th April 1882 
3lst March 1884 
1Sth Sept 1885 
27th October 1885 
10th August 1887 
19th Nov 1887 
18th April 1889 
18th June 1889 
19 Sept 1891 
18th Dec 1891 
23rd August 1893 
26th October 1893 
11th April 1894 
4th Sept. 1894 


the Western Duars since date of annexation. 

68. Similarly, I subjoin a list of officers who have held charge of the Buxa 
subdivision, or of the Alipur subdivision as it is now called. The special use of this 
and the preceding list is that jotedars have a habit of referring to some of the 
officers in connection with work that they may have done for the benefit of the 
people. Of the Deputy Commissioners, Colonel Money is often mentioned as 
having known all budmashes and having had his eye all over the district. Colonel 
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Morton is spoken of as the “burra sahib” who did good by all owing jotedars the 
roduction of revenue by 25 per cent. Among the Subdivisional Officers, Mr. Renny 
is still remembered as having punished people with a strong hand during the 
scarcity of 1875. The late Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan is spoken of as Colonel sahib. 


el rsa Hd ll 
[ea Fee, a) RENE Se RO See 


















































| Mr.T. A. Donogh 

2 Captain Hedayet Ali 

3 Mr. W. M.Clay 

4 Mr. F. Grant 

5 Mr. E. M. Reily 1873 

6 Mr. C.F. Manson 1874 

7. Mr. W.C. Muller i 

8 Mr. R. H. Renny 1876 
Mr. J. Rattray sods 
Mr. W. O'Reilly 1881 
Mr. E. M. Reilly ses 
Mr. A.W.Cosserat 1882 
Babu Amulla Charan Mallik For a few days 
Mr. A. W. Cosserat 1885 
Mr. D. Sander 1890 
Mr. W. F. G Montriou saee 
Babu Purna Chandra Mitra 
Mr. Y. H. W Mackenzie 


1893 
Babu Nibaran Chandra Ghatak ons 
69. The Buxa Forest Division is managed by a Deputy Conservator, who 
is assisted by a Ranger, two Foresters and an establishment of guards, 
peons, &c. The Jalpaiguri Forest Division is managed by a Deputy Conservator, 
who is assisted by a Ranger, a Forester, and a staff of guards, peons, &c. The 
Divisional Forest Officers are subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, who is the 
Forest Settlement Officer. 
SECTION II- CHIEF TOWNS. 
70. Alipur.- After the annexation of the Western Duars, a regiment of 
Native Infantry was stationed in temporary barracks at Alipur on a block of land 
lying west of the road leading to Buxa. The late Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan was the 
first Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Alipur was named after him. 
71. The station of Alipur may be said to be within a circle with a three- 
quarter mile radius, the post office being the centre of the circle. The Kuch Bihar- 
Buxa road runs north and south through the station; the cutcherry, the Subdivisional 
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Officer’s bungalow, the jail, the tahsil office, and the thana lying to the east of the 
road, while the post office, the dispensary, the houses, chiefly ordinary huts, of the 
tahsildar and amla lie west of the road. Beyond the post office small shopkeepers’ 
huts line both sides of the road for about 100 yards as it goes north. The station is 
on a low-lying plain on which paddy used to be cultivated before the annexation of 
the Duars. There are jheels (old beds of the Kaljani river) on three sides ; namely, 
north, east, and west, within a few yards of the Government buildings and amla's 


72. Causes of the unhealthiness of Alipur.- The Kaljani river is on the 
south. The marshes are overgrown with rank vegetation and filled with stagnant 
water. This rank vegetation, chiefly long grass and reeds, is not confined to the 
marshes, but extends quite into the heart of the station, growing almost up to the 
very doors of the cutcherry and thana and houses of the inhabitants. 

73. The soil is chiefly sand and vegetable debris, and is very damp. The 
cdrainage in and around the station is very defective. The natural drainage is from 
north to south ; but water cannot be allowed to flow into the Kaljani river, because 
the soil is loose and sandy and the river is cutting away large portions of the 
station annually. During the rains water lies over the roads and paths leading to, 
and from, the thana the cutcherry, the jail, the Sub-divisional Officer’s bungalow 
and amla's houses’, and the whole of the station is frequently a sheet or water. The 
rainfall is about 144-70 inches annually. The drains in the station are full of stag- 
nant water and get over-grown with reeds and grass from May to about the end of 
October every year. The exhalations in the station and on all sides of it, the result 
of heat and moisture on dying and decaying vegetation, are very offensive. Strong 
easterly winds blow almost throughout the year and add to the general unhealthiness 
of the station. Heavy rains fall from May to August, and the heat during the day, 
and frequently at night, is very great and steamy. Fresh vegetables and fish are not 
easily procurable. Meat is scarce. Milk is often not obtainable. The water-supply 
is unsavoury. The water is taken for drinking and other purposes chiefly from the 
Kaljani river during the winter months, and from jheels or marshes, which lie almost 
at the doors of the inhabitants, during the rains. Two or three Raneegunge pipe- 
wells have been sunk by Government for providing good drinking water, but they 
do not supply the wants of the people. The waters are turbid and decidedly not 
potable without proper filtration and boiling. The prevailing diseases in the station 
are scurvy, rheumatic and respiratory affections, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and fever. The malarial climate and the strong easterly winds frequently prostrate 
the inhabitants, and there is always a feeling of lassitude among them. 

74. Buxa.- The station of Buxa is in latitude 26° 45’ 15” north and longi- 
tude 89° 37’ 0” east, and is six miles from the Bhutan frontier. Since 1873 the post 
has been garrisoned by a wing of a regiment of Native Infantry. Three fortified 
pickets are attached to the fort. The north-west picket is 2,750 feet high. Magdala 
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picket is 2,700 feet high and on north-east of the fort. Conical Hill picket to the east 
of the fort is 2,300 feet high. 

75. The boundaries of Buxa Cantonment were demarcated in December 
1882 by a Committee which was composed of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Tylor, 
Major W. C. B. Ryan of the 4Ist Regiment, Native Infantry, and Mr. E. M. Reilly, 
Assistant Commissioner of Falakata. 

76. The boundaries are marked by twelve masonry pillars. 

77. The troops are lodged in masonry barracks with corrugated iron roofs. 
All the barracks are loopholed, and it is intended to complete the fort by making 
connecting walls between the seven barrack-rooms. The officers live outside the 
fort in houses which are built of timber with thatched roofs. There is a post office 
and telegraph office, as also a furnished circuit house outside of cantonments just 
beyond boundary pillar No. 4 for officials who may have to visit the station. The 
height of the knoll on which the barracks are situated is 1,900 feet above sea level. 
Water is to be had from two perennial springs at 100 feet below the fort level, and 
another large stream 200 feet below. No water, except rain-water in iron tanks, is 
obtainable on the fort knoll. An outstill shop exists at Chanabatti about two miles 
from Buxa.A shop for sale of ganja and opium is also kept there. These drugs are 
purchased by Paharias and sepoys of the regiment stationed at Buxa. A regimental 
and sadar bazar are situate to the west of the fort. The shops are built of timber with 
roofs of corrugated iron, and are kept by Kyans. Only articles for native consump- 
tion are procurable. Europeans have to obtain stores and provisions from Calcutta, 
as nothing is obtainable at Buxa. Fowls and ducks are procured from Alipur and 
Kuch Bihar at 3 or 4 per rupee. The Kyan shopkeepers carry on a brisk trade with 
the Bhutias of Chanabatti. The village is situate outside of cantonments and is 
under the control of the Subdivisional Officer of Buxa. Ivory, wax, wool, musk, 
rhinoceros horns, cotton cloth, Endi silk cloth, blankets, honey, salt, brick-tea, and 
other articles are brought into Buxa by the Bhutias, and are quickly purchased by 
the Kyan merchants who pay for them immediately on delivery being made, or 
credit the value towards money which the seller may have borrowed, or they give 
the seller rice, tobacco, betelnut, English cloth, or other articles in lieu of money, for 
the value of the goods obtained. No duties are levied on Bhutanese goods which 
are brought into Buxa, and the Bhutan Government do not levy any duties on 
English articles imported into or transported through Bhutan. 

78. There is a Ghurkha village within cantonment boundaries to the west 
of the fort, and another small Ghurkha village at Adimagaon outside of canton- 
ments, also on west of the fort, and about two miles distant from Chanabatti. 
Common vegetables, namely, red and white pumpkin, cucumber, and potatoes are 
grown by the Ghurkhas and Bhutias and are sold in the regimental bazar to the 
natives and others of Buxa. The fruit obtainable are oranges, which are brought 
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from the groves at Murichom, beyond the frontier, during the cold weather, also 
plantains, pine-apples, and guavas. Pine-apples and plantains are very sweet and 
luscious, and are the only fruit which are looked for by the Europeans, of whom 
there are five in the station at present. 

79. A staff of 15 sweepers and two beldars are employed for station con- 
servancy at Buxa, besides the regimental establishment. 

80. At Santrabari, two miles below Buxa, a Government market is held 
every Sunday and Thursday. Rice, vegetables, tobacco, betelnut, and other ar- 
ticles are taken there by Rajbansis and others from Alipur and Kuch Bihar and are 
sold to the Bhutias at good profits. The market is capable of much, improvement; 
but Government has hitherto done little to keep it up. Santrabari obtains its name 
from a large orange grove which was there. All the trees have died owing to ne- 
glect. The place is outside of cantonment boundaries. A few Ghurkhas reside at 
Santrabari, and there is also a peelkhana where three Commissariat elephants are 
kept. The elephants are used for carrying money for the regiment from Alipur to 
Santrabari 


81. The road from Santrabari up to boundary pillar No.10 is outside of 
cantonment boundaries. The cholera picket is to the west of the fort at boundary 
pillar No. 9 and on the way uphill to Buxa. Almost the whole of the road from 
Santrabari to Bnxa fort is very steep. Landslips frequently damage it during the 
rains; but it is usually kept in fair order by the Military Works overseer who resides 
at Buxa. . 

82. There is a Cantonment Magistrate at Buxa. He is vested with third 
class Magisterial powers, and can only try cases for breach of Cantonment rules. 
All other cases within Buxa Cantonment are tried and disposed of by the Sub- 
divisional Officer of Buxa. 

83. Kumargram.- This place is the head-quarters of the Bhalka Tahsil 
office; otherwise it is of little importance. A market is held here twice a week. Rice 
is purchased by petty traders and is taken to Buxa where it is sold to the Bhutias at 
good profits. 

84. Falakata.- The next important place in the Duars is Falakata, the 
head-quarters of the Falakata Tahsil office. It stands on the left or east bank of the 
Mujnai river and is within a mile of the northern boundary of Kuch Bihar. There is 
an important market here at which some of the best jute, tobacco, and mustard seed 
grown in the Duars are sold. Boats of 50 maunds come up to this market all round 
the year. Falakata is 22 miles west of Alipur and 32 miles east of Jalpaiguri. Good 
driving roads lead to it from both places. 

85. Dkupguri.- This is one of the most important places in pargana 
Moraghat of Falakata tahsil. A large market is held here twice a week, and the best 
jute, tobacco, and other crops of the pargana may be purchased here. Good driving 
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roads lead to the place from Jalpaiguri, which is 26 miles from Dhupguri. Ramshai 
hat railway station is 18 miles distant from Dhupguri. 

86. Nowthoa.- Is situate on the left or east bank of Jaldacca river and 
within two miles of Ramshai hat railway station. A large market is held here within 
the grounds of Jaldacca Tea Estate. Jute, mustard seed, and tobacco are the princi- 
pal crops sold here. 

87. Mynaguri.- The head-quarters of the Mynaguri Tahsil office are at 
this place and there is also a thana. A market is held here daily, and country veg- 
etables of sorts are obtainable. Mynaguri is seven miles from Jalpaiguri, and a good 
driving road exists all the way. 


SECTION IIL - MARKETS. 

88. In my letter No. 259G, dated 8th March 1888, to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, I pointed out the insanitary condition of Government markets in the West- 
ern Duars, and submitted a scheme for keeping them clean and in order. I recom- 
mended that small tolls should be lJevied on sellers to meet the cost of improving 
the markets. My proposals were adopted with slight revision, and were sanctioned 
in Government Revenue Department letter No.103T.R., dated 25th September 1888. 
The latest orders passed by Government on this subject are contained in Revenue 
Department letter No. 474L.R.,dated 16th April 1891, wherein it was laid down that 
the following principles should be observed in connection with the markets in the 
Duars: 


(1) Ascale should be drawn up of the fees to be charged at each of the markets 
on Government khas lands in the Duars. 

(2) Rules should be prescribed f or the sanitary management of such markets. 

(3) An Excluded Local Fund is to be constituted of which the fees will form the 
assets, the cost of keeping up the markets the charges. 

(4) On Government khas lands the hats are to be controlled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and their sanitation enforced by him, the receipts being 
credited to the Excluded Hat Fund and the expenditure debited to that 
Fund. 

5) On jotedars’ holdings, where a hat has been established before the present 
settlement, the-jotedar is to be assessed on the receipts he gets from the 
hats; such assessment to be credited to the Excluded Hat Fund. He will be 
allowed to continue the hat under approved rules and subject to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s sanitary control. _ 

(6) The management and control of hats established by tea-planters on their 
own grants and on tea coolies’ lines should not be interfered with by 
officers of Government, but be left entirely in their own hands. Grovernment 
is not responsible for the sanitation and management of these hats. — 
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89. Rules for the sanitary management of markets at khas lands and jote 
lands in the Duars have been framed and aproved by Government. A scale of fees 
to be levied in these markets has also been sanctioned and is in force. 

90. A special lease has been issured for’ markets on jote lands, one of its 
principal conditions being that the jotedar shall keep the market in good order, and 
for this purpose shall spend a sum (which is mentioned in the lease) for the market 
establishment, the scale being laid down by the Deputy Commissioner, and also 
that the jotedar shall spend a further sum (which is also mentioned in the lease) for 
improvement of the market, according to orders of the Deputy Commissioner. Ac- 
counts of such expenditure must be submitted to the Deputy Commissioner when- 


ever wanted. 
Toll-payi paying Now talk-paying 


eae; Ga Ae ies neice Hae 
Altadanga 
Huchturdanga 
Bhot hat | 
Rakhal hat 
Gopalgunge 
Malani 

Jalpesh 

Lataguri 
Appalchand 
Chalsa 
























Kolabari or Dhumpara 
Bakribari 


Toorsa hat 
Bandapani 
Patkadaha 
Mynatoli 

Bhangamali 
Garokhuta 

Dhatalguri 

Monsar hat 
Chamurchi | 
Ghargharia 
Sulsulabari 
Khapsa hat 
Simulbari 


















Duldulli 
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91. The toll-paying and non-toll-paying markets in the Duars are shown 
below:- 


Government MARKET Priva Mace 


[Ares | Area 
_ | Z| Day on which held i | Day on which held 
218 5 


ed RCE a ee 
Maynaguri Tahsil 
Monday & Thursday 





















Serial Number 





Chengmari Hat 






Aphal Chand Tuesday & Friday Bataigol Do 
i Thursday Kumlai Do 
Ditto Khogen’s Do 
Ditto 





Shil Shilbari Hat 
Bhot Hat 
Khoribari Hat 
Mulani Hat 
Altadanga Hat 
Ramshai Hat 


Tuesday & Saturday 
Thursday & Sunday 
Monday & Friday 
Sunday & Thursday 
Monday & Ditto 
Friday & Monday 
Saturday & Tuesday 
Monday & Thursday 


onqauwnet wn — 








omn ave wn — 

































Huchiurdanga Hat Saturday & Ditto 
Jalpesh Hat Sunday & Ditto 
Maynaguri Hat Sunday & Wednessday 
Donger Hat Monday & Friday 


Gopalgange Hat Saturday & Tuesday 







Friday & Tuesday 
Monday & Thursday Dhupguri Hat 
Sunday i 






Eandapani Hat 
Salbari Hat 














Myanatoli Hat 
Dowkimari Hat 
Bhangamali Hat 
Dhumpara Hat 
Sulka Hat 
Garokhuta Hat 
Dhatalguri Hat 
Monsar Hat 
Charmurchi Hat 



















Monday & Thursday 
Sunday & Thursday 
Ditto 

Monday & Friday 
Tuesday & Saturday 
Monday & Friday 
Sunday 










Alipur Tahsil 


Sunday & Thursday 1 | Shil Torsa Hat 
Tuesday & Saturday 2 | Alupur Hat 















Ghargharia Hat 
Sulsullabari Hat 


Khapsa Hat Monday & Friday 3 | Bhatibari 
Simulbari HAt Sunday & Wednessday 
Chikliguri Ditto 





Bhalka Tahsil 
Tuesday & Saturday 
Wednessday & Sunday 















Kumargram Hat 
Dul Duilli Hat 
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92. Government and Private Markets in Duars - The following state- 
ment shows all the Government and Private (jotedars’) markets in the Duars at present 
and the annual rent at which each of the private markets has been settled :- 

93. Revenue obtained from Government markets - Since March 1888, 
when I recommended the levy of tolls in markets on khas lands, Government has 
obtained the rent shown below annually :- 


Tova: 


94. How tolls are levied - Tolls are levied in money according to a fixed 
scale. The levy of tolls in kind is prohibited. Collection of money is made through 
an establishment of muharrir and market inspectors, who are under the supervision 
of the tahsildars. To prevent cheating and misapprepriation tickets are issued to all 
presons from whom money is collected. The market accounts are checked by a 
gazetted officer at Jalpaiguri as well as by the Deputy Commissioner, and are 
audited by the Accountant-General of Bengal. 

95. The rent which will be obtained in future from private markets accord- 
ing to the present settlement is shown below :- 





Rs. 
From private markets of Mynaguritahsil ... 810 
Ditto ditto of Falakata do. 245 


Ditto ditto of Alipur do. 191 
Total 1,246 


96. No portion of the money obtained by the levy of tolls in markets or 
from the rent of private markets is taken by Government, the whole being used for 
the up keep and improvement of markets. 

97. All markets in the Duars are under control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Jalpaiguri. 


SECTION IV.- FAIRS AND SHRINES. 

98. Jalpesh fair.- The principal fair of the Duars is that held at Jalpesh, in 
the Mynaguri tahsil, during the month of February at the Sivaratri festival. It lasts 
for about a fortnight, and during this period people attend it from all parts of the 
district as also from Dinajpur, Rangpur, and other districts of Northern Bengals. 
Bhutias come from Darjeeling, Buxa, and Bhutan with cloth, blankets, ponies, skins, 
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and various other articles which are sold at good profits ; they take away cotton 
and woollen cloths, betelnut, and tobacco. The chief attraction at this fair, how- 
ever, is the famous temple of Jalpesh, of which a full account is given below. 

99. Alipur fair.- The only other fairs are (1) one which I had established at 
Santrabari below Buxa for the purpose of increasing trade with Bhutan. It is held 
annually about the 10th of January when Bhutias come to receive payment of the 
subsidy. For want of room at Santrabari, and to make things easy for shopkeepers 
and others, the fair has now been removed to Alipur. I recommend that it may be 
kept up. 

100. Falakata fair.- Another and a more important fair is one which also 
established. It is held annually about 15th January at Falakata, and is well attended 
by people of the Duars and Kuch Bihar as also by Bhutias who come from the Bala- 
Duar, Bhutan, and Buxa. Much good has been done by this fair to Falakata tahsil, 
and the Government authorities should not fail to give it their best support. 

101. Jalpesh temple.- The only shrine of any importance in the Duars is 
the temple of Siva in taluk Gortoli of pargana South Mynaguri. The following 
account of it is given in the list of the objects of antiquarian interest in Bengal; 
“This is the most conspicuous ruin in the district. It is a remarkably large building, 
constructed of very durable bricks. The temple is on a mound and surrounded by 
a moat and it is near the bank of the river Jarda. The floor of the basement is sunk 
some depth in the mound, and a flight of steps leads down to it, while above it rises 
a large square building surmounted with a large dome, round the base and top of 
which run galleries. The height from basement floor to top of dome is about 92 feet ; 
the lower storey is 78 feet square, the upper stories 38 and 36 feet square. The 
dome is 34 feet outer and 26 feet inner diameter; height 17 feet. 

102. “The red brick apparently was covered over with cement lightly and 
well decorated. 

103. “This has almost entirely worn off, leaving the building a massive, 
plain-looking red-brick temple. Large stones have been used for door coping, &c. 

104. “The object of worship in this temple is a ‘Siva Linga’ which is fixed 
in a hole in the floor of the under-ground basement and which has no ‘Gouripat.’ 
The depth of the floor below the surface causes it to be at all times more or less 
covered with water, and it is customary to bale out the water before the idol can be 
worshipped.” 

105. The earliest tradition of this Siva is that it was placed where it now 
stands or somewhere in the vicinity by a King of Assam, named Jalpeswar. After a 
lapse of time it appears to have been overlooked, or its existence forgotten, and the 
following is the legend connected with its rediscovory and the erection of the 
Jalpesh temple:- 

“Some 280 years ago Pran Narain, Raja of Kuch Bihar, dreamt that Siva, 
appeared to him and said that he was at Gortoli, and would be found if effective 
search was made. Inspired by this dream, Pran Narain left his usual place of resi 
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dence, and by army attendants, went, and, starting at Gortoli, commenced the 
search. After a long search, and with the aid of a cow which it was found used 
every day to go to the neighbouring jungle and drop its milk, the Raja succeeded 
in tracing the Siva Linga, and ordered the erection of a temple over the spot. The 
present temple was then commenced. The Raja and his son having died succes- 
sively, the temple was finally completed by his grandson, Mohinder Narain.” 

106. The following observations, regarding this temple were made in 
Martin's Eastern India, Volume III, page 441. 

“There is no place of worship in the Duars of the least consequence, 
nothing but miserable huts, sticks, stones, bunches of hair, heaps of earth or the 
like. Formerly, indeed, before the rebellion of the Raikats they possessed by far the 
most celebrated place of worship in all these northern parts. It is a temple of Siva at 
Jalpesh about, five miles and -a-half to the south-east of Mynaguri. It was built by 
Pran and Mod Narain, the fourth and fifth Rajas of Bihar. They procured a Muham- 
madan artist from Delhi and have acted judiciously, for the design possesses some 
taste. The image, as usual, is supposed to be of great antiquity, and according to 
the Yogini tantra rose of itself. The first temple was built by a certain Jalpesar Raja, 
of whom I have already made mention. I find, nothing to determine the age in which 
he lived, but the priest of the temple informed the pandit that it had been rebuilt, 
twice between the time of Jalpesar and Pran Narain who, we know, lived about 150 
years ago, and this building is far advanced in decay.” 

107. The Duar Mukhtar of Kuch Bihar has furnished the following 
information,regarding Jalpesh temple:- : 

“Debesswar, the first Raja of the Sudra race, obtained the throne of 
Pryagjotishpur at the close of the first century of Christian era. He lived till 76 A.D., 
and was succeeded by Raja Nag Sanker, who was subsequently succeeded by 
Raja Jalpeswar. In his time the Jalpesh linga appeared in Jalpaiguri, and he built a 
temple there known as “Jalpeswar Mandir.” It is said that the Jalpesh temple was 
built by another Raja of Sudra race, named Pritha. He had his capital at Bykuntpore 
within parganas Chakla and Boda, where the ruins of the palace may still be seen.” 

“This linga is called Anadi (without beginning) the hymns of Siv. In 
Kalika Puran also the glory of Jalpesh Siva is thus narrated.” 

“Somewhere in the north-west of Kamrup, Mahadev appeared himself in 


the shape of a vast linga.” 
* * * * * * + * 


“If this god be worshipped with due rites and ceremonies, men gain eter- 
nal salvation. In ancient times certain Khatrias, being afraid of the oppresesion of 
Jamadagna, became outcasted and sought protection from Jalpeswar. These men 
worshipped Jalpesh and, conversing in the Mech tongue, forgetting their own, 
contrived to conceal the glory of this god. They are new considered as attendants 
of Jalpeswar. After propitiating them Jalpesh should be worshipped . This Jalpeswar 
is as white as Kunda flower and is capable of conferring blessings as well as hopes. 
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He should be worshipped as Siva himself. The seat of Jalpesh is a verv holy one; 
one who is able to know fully of him is capable of entering sivaloke (heaven). 

“Formerly Kuch Bihar territory included half the portion of west Assam 
as far as half of the portion of Moranga on the east and from Dalingkot on the north 
and Ghora ghat on the south. Even the Deb Raja of Bhutan used to pay tribute to 
the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar. Jalpaiguri was within the jurisdiction of this territory. 
It was at this time that Maharaja Pran Narain commened building the temple by 
Muhammadan artists procured from Delhi. Shortly after the Maharaja died. The 
completion of the temple was effected during the time of the Maharaja Mod Narain, 
his successor. The temple is as spacious as it is high, and exactly resembles a 
musjid in form, which alone attests that the artists were Muhammadans.” 

107a. In April 1891 the Lieutenant-Governor visited Jalpesh temple, and 
thereafter ordered in Government of Bengal, Revenue Department letter No.494L.R., 
dated 17th Apri 1891, that 46 jotes which had been left unassessed at last settle- 
ment on account of up keep of religious services in the temple should be resumed 
and assessed to revenue; but that Government should devote from the proceeds 
thereof Rs. 60 per mensem for the three pujaries who attend to the temple-worship, 
and Rs.1,000 per annum for repairs to the temple ; the latter sum to be paid to a 
committee to be appointed at Jalpaiguri, through whom it should be administered, 
and who would, it was thought be able to get further subsidies from the public for 
this purpose. 

108. Nothing has, however, been done up to now for repairs of the build- 
ing. It is a fine temple and is much venerated by the people of the Duars as well as 
of the adjoining districts. It is a pity to allow it to fall into further decay, and I 
therefore trust that Government will do something for its preservation. 


SECTION V.- EXCISE. 
109. The following statement shows the number of outstills and ganja 


and opium shops in the Duars, as also the revenue obtained from them during each 
of the last Five years:- 


Name of excise ; REVENUE 


articles. 
1889-90] 1890-9 1.11891-92] 1892-93. 1893-94 


Outstill 
Ganja 
Opium 
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110. By whom opium and ganja are consumed.- Opium is consumed by 
many of the Rajbansi cultivators of the Bhalka tahsil as a remedy against fever. The 
climate of that part of the Duars is extremely unhealthy. Few, if any, Rajbansis 
between the Rydhak and Tista rivers take ganja and opium ; and the number of 
Rajbansis who take outstill liquor is very small. Garos, Meches, Bhutias, Totos, 
and Dobasiyas brew rice beer, and I believe prefer it to outstil liquor which they, 
however, purchase when able to do so. During my residence of ten years in the 
Duars, I have not seen a Rajbansi, Dobasiya, Garo or Toto drunk. Meches and 
Bhutias are very fond of spirits of any kind and drink a lot of it ; but, with the 
exception of two cases, I have not seen them drunk ; Most of the ganja consumed 
in the district is taken by goalas in charge of herds of buffaloes which are brought 
here for grazing, and by people who come every year from Bihar and Chota Nagpur 
districts; opium is taken by sepoys of the regiment at Buxa. As to outstill liquor 
nearly the whole is consumed by coolies of tea-gardens. 


SECTION VI A.- POUNDS. 

111. Number of pounds in the district.- There are 36 cattle-pounds in the 
Duars. The revenue from them is taken by the District Board. In addition to these 
pounds, I think Government should establish a pound on every ten garden. Until 
this is done a great deal of hardship and injustice which now prevails will not be 
removed. At present when cattle stray into a tea garden they are promptly seized 
by the chaukidar and taken to the manager. When the owner of the cattle arrives 
the manager gives him the opportunity of either paying a fee, which is generally 
exorbitant, or of seeing the cattle going to the pound. Rather than follow the cattle 
for a long distance the fine is paid, always most unwillingly and only because of 
the threat. The only remedy is to give each manager a pound in his garden and to fix 
the rates at which he should charge for cattle that may be sent there.The revenue 
which would be obtained from those pounds would help the District Board. 


B.-DISPENSARIES. 

112. Charitable dispensaries.- There are four charitable dispensaries in 
the Duars, namely, one at Buxa under charge of the Civil Surgeon, another at Alipur 
in charge of a Government Hospital Assistant, the third at Falakata and the fourth 
at Mynaguri. The dispensaries at Falakata and Mynaguri were established by the 
jotedars out of their fund, as will be seen from Appendix - IV, and are kept up by 
them from the same source. 


SECTION VIL- POLICE. 
113. Bengal Police.- The strength of the regular police in the Western 
Duars is as follows :- 
Inspector. Sub-Inspectors. Head constables. Constables. 
l 6 14 118 
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114. The class of men best suited in the district for Police.- The above 
figures include 1 Sub-Inspector, 1 head-constable and 7, constables attached to 
the Buxa subdivisional court and treasury guard. Of the total force in the district 
there are 19 Paharias, 24 Meches, and 18 Rajbansis, the rest being up-country men 
and Muhammadans. The class of men found most useful in the Duars for ordinary 
civil police and quasi-military duties are Meches, when you can get one fairly 
intelligent. As a rule they are at first very dense and understand with difficulty ; but 
they generally improve, and a smart Mech constable is out and away the best man 
for work in the Duars. They stand the climate, do not mind hard work, and are, as a 
rule, honest, willing, and obedient. Paharias also stand the climate fairly well, but, 
with one or two exceptions, the class of Paharia that exists in the district police is 
inferior. They prefer garden to Police work. A good Paharia constable is a valuable 
man, as he is useful both as a civil policeman and for quasi-military duties. The 
local Muhammadans make fairly good civil police, and are often very intelligent; 
but, as arule, are very illiterate. They are of little use in the higher grade of the force 
as head-constables, and are said to be more corrupt than any class of people I have 
met as head-constables. The Rajbansis make very inferior police; they are dull, 
lazy, and dirty and generally useless. They do not come forward freely for enlist- 
ment in the force. 

115. Chaukidars.- The figures for 1893 give 519 as the number of village 
chaukidars employed in the Western Duars. Roughly, this force is composed of - 


Rajbansis ...350 Garos...10 
Meches........ 40 Paharias and Oraons...20 
Muhammadans... 99 


116. The class of men who make the best chaukidars.- The Paharia and 
Oraons, correctly speaking, are foreigners to the district; but many of them now are 
practically domiciled. Strange to say, the Rajbansis, who do badly as regular po- 
lice, make the best chaukidars, and are far more trustworthy than the , "Noshyos” 
or Muhammadans of the, Duars. Meches make very bad chaukidars.Mech villages 
being, as arule, in remote and isolated parts of the district, the inhabitants have not 
as yet come under the influence of civilization, and consequently still retain much 
of their original ignorance and stupidity, the latter to a degree almost incredible,- in 
fact they may well be called thet "wild men” of the jungles. The number of Garo 
chaukidars is very small. As chaukidars, these men are perfectly useless. Their 
intelligence is of the lowest order, even below that of the average Mech. Like the 
latter they make their villages in remote localities, and often in the midst of dense 
jungle. They are, however, very honest as a class, and crime in their villages is 
practically unknown. They report fairly and regularly at the thanas and outposts, 
but rarely give any infomation of interest or importance. Taking the four local 
classes or castes from which the rural police of the Duars is recruited, it is interest- 
ing to note the effect that civilization has had upon each. The Rajbansi in his own 
village, before he has mixed with Bengalis, &c., is an honest, hardworking, plucky 
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individual, and makes, as a rule, an excellent rural policeman; but take him away 
from his own surroundings and civilize him and convert him into a constable, he 
becomes useless. On the other hand, the ordinary "Noshyo" or Muhammadan is 
just the reverse. Civilization appears to wake him up, so to speak, and from being an 
indifferent, ignorant chaukidar, he often becomes a sharp, intelligent constable. In 
fact too much so, for unfortunately his integrity does not advance with his intelli- 
gence and education, and it is undesirable to promote him to a head-constable, or 
put him in any position with independent power. With the Mech, again, the effect 
of civilization is very marked. Under its influence he becomes, as a rule, intelligent 
and smart, and appears to improve steadily as he gains knowledge and 
experience. He makes an excellent constable, both for civil and quasi-military work, 
and if made a head-constable, generally does credit to the selection; but, unfortu- 
nately, they appear never to be able to get over their love for jungle life, and rarely 
stay long enough in the force to beconne anything above the rank of constable, 
often taking their discharge, after four or five years’ service, to settle on a jote 
generally near or within jungle tracts. Whether after this they retain the benefits 
they have derived from civilization it is difficult to say; probably not, as they seem 
to return instinctively to their old life. 

117. Paharias and Oraons being foreigners, it is unnecessary to notice 
them specially. As chaukidars they generally belong to tea gardens. 

118. Thanas and frontier guards.- Names of police-stations, outposts, 
and frontier guards with their respective force are noted in page No.1312 :- 

119. Necessity for keeping up the frontier guards.- The Frontier guards 
are sent out in November each year, and stop at the places named above till the end 
of March, when they return to Jalpaiguri. Their work comprises the patrolling of the 
northern border of the Western Duars. These guards are now not situated in the 
places whence they originally took their name, e.g., the Hantupara guard is now at 
the village of Narabari, close to the Bhutan frontier, and not at Hantupara which 
was found to be too far south. Ambari guard has been removed to Katalbari, and 
will now be called the Katalbari guard. The Haldibari guard will probably be re- 
moved this cold weather to Jam Duar, and the Hantupara guard is likely to be 
located at Jaigaon or Totopara. The proper strength of these guards is seldom kept 
up. As arule, one head-constable and seven men are all that can be spared. This ts 
a pity, for those guards should always be fully manned, as they are most useful as 
posts of observation and for checking smuggling of arms and ammunition and 
liquor into and from Bhutan. 


SECTION VIL- RAILWAY. 
120. The Duars Railway.- The Bengal Duars Railway passes through the 
three parganas of Mynaguri tahsil; The stations are- 
1. Jalpaiguri. 5. Chulsa road. 
2. Tista. 6. Mal Bazar. 
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hh 


Police Stations 
Mynaguri 
Dam-Dim 
Alipur Duars 
Salbari 





= 
| =| 
Constable 











Outposts 
Nagrakata 
Kyranti 
Matiali 
Kumargram 
Buxa 
- Falakata 
Madari Hat 














Frontier guards 
Haldibari 

Hantupara 

Ambari 










Subdivisional Court and 
treasury guards. 





3. Domohuni Hat. 7. Dam-Dim. 
4, Lataguri. 8, Ramsahie Hat. 
120a, The question of extending the railway (1) from Mal Bazar eastwards 
to Chalsa,(2) from Ramsahie Hat to Sulka Hat, and (3) from Ramsahie Hat, across 
the Jaldacca river, northwards and eastwards, along the base of the hills, to Lankapara 
is, I believe, under consideration. With regard to the third project, I trust that 
Government will cause the fullest enquiries to be made as to the requirements of the 
district before according sanction. If the alignment be along the foot of the hills the 
line will be of use to planters. Tea gardens alone, instead of the people and country 
generally, will benefit by it, and loss to the Company must ensue. On the other 
hand, if the line be carried in an easterly or south-easterly direction so as to run 
through the lands recently resumed from the late Colonel Hedayet Ali's estate, or to 
pass the important jute marts at Dhupguri and Falakata, the Company will not only 
obtain all the jute, tobacco, mustard seed, and cotton, which goes at present from 
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Falakata tahsil and the adjoining large markets in Kuch Bihar by country boats to 
Dacca, Sirajganj, Calcutta, and other places, but also a large passenger traffic. A 
railway to Dhupguri and Falakata would soon make those places better jute mar- 
kets than either Haldibari or Domer. And if feeder roads be made leading to tea 


sion. It 1s timber bridged. There are ten fernes, 
of which five are for the whole year and five for 
rains only. 

Is kept in good order, and is a much used road. 
There are two fernes, one on Tista, and another 
on Chel river. The latter is for the rains only. 

Traffic on this road is heavy, because it leads to 
tea gardens and other places of great impor- 
tance. There are two fernes on Jaldacca and 
Jardha nvers for rains only. 

A well used road. There is one ferry on Tista. 
There are four small unbndged nvers which 
almost always remain fordable. 

A much used road. The bndges on, are of tempo- 


of them are bridged. There are two fernes on 
Chel and Ghish nver dunng rains only. 

A well aligned road and 1s kept in good order. 
There its only one ferry on Chel dunng rains, 
as it is fordable in cold weather. 

This is a most important feeder road to Bengal- 
Duars Railway, Chalsa station and is kept in 
good order. There is one ferry on Neora nver 
during rains only. 

This is a good road, but there is very little cart 
traffic, it is much used by foot passengers. 
There are two fernes or Gadadhar and Duarsi 
rivers. 

This ts an important road and is much used. It is 
kept in fair order. 

This is an important road and is kept in fair or- 
der. There are two ferries on Rydak and 
Gadadhar in which the latter 1s only for rains. 

This is an ordinary road and is much used. It is 
kept in fair order. It has a ferry on Dharla dur- 
ing rains. 

Part of this road is much used and kept in good 
order. The other part is not properly made as 
yet. 

This is an ordinary road, not kept in fair order, 
no bridge on it. 

This ts now much used, but it ts not well con- 
structed, nor are there bridges. There is only 
one ferry on Jaldacca for rains. 

134] This is a good road and is kept in fair order. It is 
a timber bridged road. 

164] This road is well made, but for want of bridges it 
is not much used. 
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It is an ordinary road with timber and bamboo 
bridges, and is kept in fair condition. 

This is an ordinary road and is kept in passable 
order, but there are two small unbridged river. 

This is an ordinery road without bridges and is 
not kept in good order. 

Tondu busti This is a much used road, but it is not well made 
nor well kept. 

Chakchaka | Koch Bihar This is a good road and much used. Timber 
bridges are on it, and it is kept in fair order. 

Aphalchand This is an ordinary road and has timber bndges 
with the exception of two small nvers which 
are not bndged. 

The road is fair weather oneland ts much used. 

It 1s a fair weather road without bridges, and is 
not much used. 

Most important feeder of Ramshai Hat Railway 
station, well-bndged and much used. There is 
only one ferry on Jaldacca river and for rains 
only. 

This is a much used road and is fairly well kept. 

This is a much used road but it is not well made, 
nor kept in fair condition. 

An ordinary road, not much used, it is not 
bridged. 

Ditto 

It is a much used road, well bridged and kept in 
very good order by the Military Works De- 
partment. 

This is a fair weather road. It is not well made, it 
is much used. There are two ferries on the 
Galandi and Dudua rivers during rains. 

It is a new road, not quite completed. It is used 
by foot passengers. 

This is an ordinary road, not bridged, and is little 
used. 

It ts a much used track road, not constructed, not 


It is a new road and is used by foot passengers 


These existing fair weather tracks are much used 
dunng cold weather. 


Tondu bust: 
PROPOSED ROAD 
Hantupara This is necessary for the tea industry 
This is necessary for the opening out a large tract 
of waste land, which would be taken up if a 
road be opened. 





gardens and reserved forests, Government and planters would benefit in every 
way, and it would not be long before the Duars would be entirely under the plough, 
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have a better climate, and be less inconvenient to live in. 
121. Telegraph.- A telegraph line connects all the railway stations. There 
are also telegraph offices at Pillan's Hat, Bamandanga, Alipur, and Buxa. 


SECTION IXA.- ROADS. 

122. List of kutcha roads in the Duars.- There are no metalled roads in the 
district. A list of tho kutcha roads is given in pp 133 & 134 :- 

123. Roads urgently needed for opening the Duars.- In connection with 
roads I would strongly urgo the early opening of a road from Ghargharia market to 
Jaigaon. It would pass through a large block of waste land in Alipur tahsil, which 
would be taken up if this road be opened. Its length would be about thirty miles, 
and the cost would not, I believe, exceed Rs. 15,000 or Rs. 20,000 including bridges. 
If this money be laid out, I am sure that Government would benefit immediately by 
the revenue which would be obtained from the land through which the road would 

ass. 

124. I also recommend the extension of the Jal paiguri-Gairkate road, 
through the land which has been lately resumed from late Colonel Hedayet Ali's 
estate, up to Falakata. Much Jote land would be benefited by this, and waste land 
would soon be taken up. 

125. An old Bhutia road passes through pargana Moraghat and goes up 
to Madari hat. If Rs. 10,000 be spent on opening it out, much good would be done. 


B-COMMUNICATIONS. 


126. Navigable rivers.- The Tista is navigable by flat-bottomed country 
boots up to Jalpaiguri; the Dudua, Mujnai, and Kaljani are navigable in the same 
manner. None of these rivers are bridged. 


127. Ferries.- The following is a list of the ferries under charge of Govern- 
ment and the District Board. 


UNDERGOVERNMENT. 


(1)-Fakirdip, (2) Udlabari on Ghish, (3) Udlabari on Chel, (4) Kyranti (5) 
Goculjhora, (6) Jorai nadi ferry, (7) Kulkuli, (8) Bura Rydak, (9) Huloong ghat, (10) 
Sripani ghat (Il) Buri Toorsa, (12) Kathmari, (13) Dhas, (14) Ghoramara, (15) Bhalka, 
(16) Hari Bhanga, (17) Amjhora, (18) Chepa, (19) Nagrakata, (20) Bethyjhora (21) 
Siltong, (22) Tutari, (23) Patlakhawa, (24) Silli-Toorsa, (25) Sanjai, (26) Kaljani, (27) 
Gokuljhora, (28) Dharsi No. 2. 
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Camping 


groun 


Aphalchand| Di : Clean, but water is bed and insufficient. 

Dam-Dim : ; Bad uneven ground. Water also bed and undrink- 
able. A good market is held here on Sundeys. Eu- 
ropean wines and stores and all native vegetables 
are obtainable. 

Mal or Haihaipathag Di Clean. Water should be boiled before 

Bataigol 

Barodighi | Barodighi 


Silsilbari 


Lataguri 


Malani 


Ramsahi 
Hat 


.| Amguni 
good. A market is held here twice a week. 


.| Mynagun Ay i Clean and level A daily market is held here. Water 
good and sufficient. 


3.| Altadangi . Ditto Clean and level. Water is obtained from adjoining 
Barogila river and is bad. A market is held here every week. 


.} Huchiur- Bhangamalil Ditto Clean and high Water is obtained from a Raniganj 
danya pipe weil A market is held twice a week. 


_| Jalpesh Bhuskadang@ Ditto Clean and level Water is obtained from adjoining 
river. A bi-weekly market is held here. 


_|Gopalganj | Sisuaban II | Ditto Clean and level. Water is insufficient and bed. A 
bi-weekly. 


_|Bhot Hat Barmoti Ditto Ditto 


.|Suklapara | Tondu Moraghat Good and Clean. Water is obtained from a well and 
is sufficient. A good market is heid here. European 
wines and stores and all native vegetables are ob- 
tained. 


_}| Bhangamali Clean and level. No water obtainable. The Nowthos 
market is situate about three miles from here, and 
supplies of all kinds are obtainable. 


Dowkimani | Di i “1 Clean and level. A good rest house is here, and 
water is obtained from a well and Kumlye river. 


Dhupgur: ae ” Clean and level, but the land has not yet been taken 
up by Government. A good bi-weekly market is 
held here 


Ditto ‘ratiguri ' 7. Ditto 





REVENUE History. 


Garokhuta 
Ditto 
Khairkata 


Kholaigram 


Patlakhawa 


Ditto 


Clean and high A bi-weekly market 1s held here 
There is also an unfurnished rest house here 


Clean and level Water is obtained from Angrabhasa 
nver A good weekly market is held here 


Under Jungle No water 
Ditto 


Clean and level Water bad A weekly market 1s 
held here 


Clean and level Water is obtained from a well and 
from Galandi river 


Clean and high Water is bad and insufficient 


Clean and level. Water is obtained from a well and 
is good. 


The land belongs to estate of late Colonel Hedayet 
Alt Khan Is clean and good Water sutticient 


Clean and level A bi-weekly maarket is held here 
Clean and level A good rest house is here Water 
sufficient. Supplies obtained from a large bi-weekly 
market 


Clean and level Sissu trees give good shade Water 
ample and good 


Clean and level Water ample. A bi-weekly mar- 
ket is held here 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Clean and good Water ample and good 
Under jungle 


Clean and good. Water abundant and good A bi- 
weekly market is held here 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 





UNDER DISTRICT BOARD. 


(1) Fulbari, (2) Premganj, (3) Dam-Dim-Bataigol, (4) Churabandar, (5) 
Tondu, (6) Matiali-K yranti, (7) Domohani, (8) Bhot Hat, (9) Mynaguri, (10). Dudua, 
(11) Mullickchobu, (12) Guabar, (13) Main road Dudua, (14) Main road Toorsa, (15) 
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Main road Mujnai, (16) Main road Galandi, (17) Sial or Salbari, (18) Bakribari, 
Moranga and Beltoli, (19) Niranjan, (20) Falakata Hat, (21) Khirar Kote-Buri Toorsa, 
(22) Alipur-Haldaibari road, (23) A1ipur-Bhatibari-Haldibari road on Nunai, (24) 
Alipur-Haldibari road, (on Cheko), (25) Alipur Bhatibari road on Cheko, (26) Alipur- 
Haldibari road on Gadadhar, (27)Alipur-Bhatibari road on Gadadhar, (28) Dharse, 
(29) Rydak-Tiamari, (30) Bukla (3 1) Simlabari, (32) Altagram or Nowthoa, (33) Silbari 
or Salbari. 


C.- CAMPING - GROUNDS. 
128. The camping-grounds are shown below in page 136 :- 
129. Staging bungalows.- There are staging bungalows at the places named 
as follows :- 


1. Bataigol Hat... Haihaipathar. 
2. Sulka Hat... Tondoo. 

3. Dowkimari... Jhar Altagram. 
4. Salbari... Salbari. 

5. Falakata ... Raichenga. 

6. Silli Toorsa... Patlakhawa. 
7. Buxa... Buxa. 

8. Haldibari... Haldibari. 


130. The bungalows at Sulkahat, Falakata, Buxa, and Haldibari are fur- 
nished. There are police rest-houses at all the thanas. 


D.- POST OFFICES. 

131. The post offices in the Duars are named below :- 
1. Aipur Duar. 13. Lataguri. 
2. Bamandanga. 14. Madari Hat. 
3. Buxu Duar. 15. Mal. 
4. Chalse. 16. Mallik Hat. 
5. Dam-Dim. 17. Mynaguri. 
6. Domohani. 18. Manabari. 
7. Dhupguri. 19. Nagrakata. 
8. Falakata 20. Pillans Hat. 
9. Gairkata. 21. Panabasti. 
10. Jorpakri. 22. Ramshai Hat. 
11. Kyranti. 23. Saili Hat. 


12. Kumargaon. 


. Santalpur. 


132. With the exception of six offices, namely, Domohani, Jorpakri, Mallik 
Hat, Panabasti, Ramshai Hat, and Santalpur, all the other offices have money-order 
powers, issue telegrams, and do savings bank business. 
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SECTION X.- TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

133. There are three stations for registering trade with Bhutan, namely, at 
Ambari, which is kept up from November to April, Hantupara, which is open for the 
same period, and Buxa, which is open all round the year. 

134. Exports and imports.- A large quantity of ghi is made in the Duars 
and despatched to Kuch Bihar, but no account of it is kept. Jute, mustard seed, and 
tobacco are exported to Dacca, Calcutta, and other places. Rice is not exported; the 
whole being consumed within the district. Buffalo and cowhides are exported to 
Calcutta. Gur and sugar are manufactured in Ambari-Falakata, but consumed in 
Jalpaiguri district. Endi silk cloth is made by Meches and sold in the district. Cotton 
cloth is made by Bhutias at Buxa and sold to Kyans, who afterwards sell it to 
people in Buxa. Cart wheels are made by carpenters who have come from Bihar 
districts and settled in the Duars. They sell the wheels at Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per pair. 

135. The local trade is principally conducted in markets which are held 
every day of the week. Paikars and Kyans and agents of traders purchase all the 
jute, tobacco, and mustard seed of the district. 

136. This local traffic is of great advantage to the people, as they deal direct with 
the purchaser instead of with a middleman, and get a better price than he would give. 

137. The petty articles needed by the people are obtained by them in the 
markets where shopkeepers bring a variety of articles, namely, soaps, needles, 
pins, comfits, Keating's worm tablets, hair oil, cheap mirrors, boxes, combs, pop- 
guns; in fact everything that the people may possibly need is displayed, and the 
shopkeeper generally does a good business and makes a profit of 50 to 100 per 
cent. on all that he sells. 

138. Market roads.- The roads leading to markets are kutcha ones, and 
are in fair order. 

139. Matter in next page, 140. 
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CHAPTER: V 
REVENUE HISTORY. 


140. Revenue jurisdiction of Alipur subdivision.-The criminal, civil rev- 
enue jurisdiction of the Alipur subdivision extends from the Sankos river of the 
Gowalpara district on the east to the Jaldacca river on the west; but by Government 
of Bengal Notification of 25th July 1888, published Calcutta Gazette of Ist August 
1888, the Nagrata outpost, which used to lie within Alipur subdivision, was with- 
drawn and placed under Jalpaiguri subdivision. The revenue jurisdiction, how- 
ever, was allowed to continue under the Subdivisional Officer of Alipur. 

141. Creation of tahsil offices.- Prior to 1874 the Government revenue of 
the Duars was collected by farmers and petty tahsildars who were paid a rate of 10 
percent on the money collected. These men harassed the people realized illegal 
cesses, and extorted money in a variety of ways, owing to which the above system 
was abolished and tahsil offices were formed and placed under direct management 
of gazetted officers. 

142. Strength of establishment of tahsil offices.- Government of India 
Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce Department letter No.119 of 11" February 

1874, sanctioned the following establishment for each of the tahsil offices:- 


(1) Mynaguri tahsil. Pay. 
1 Peshkar and amin 50 
1 Accountant 30 
1 Muhanrrir 20 
1 Treasurer and muharrir 20 
1 Jamadar 8 
8 Peons 48 
Total 176 
(2) Falakata tahsil. 
1 Peshkar and nmin 30 
1 Muharrir 20 
5 Peons 30 
Total 80 
(3) Buxa or Altpur tahsil. 
Peshkar and amin 40 
1 Muharrir 20 
5 Peons 30 
Total 90 


143. In creating the Bhalka tahsil, Government, in Department of Agricul- 
ture, Revenue and Commerce letter No. 286A. of 8th May 1875, sanctioned the 
following establishment for it:- 
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Pay. 
Rs. 
1 Naib tahsildar 50 
1 Peshkar and amin 30 
3 Peons 18 
Total 98 


144. Jurisdiction of tahsil offices.-On 1st May 1874, the Deputy Commis- 

sioner of Jalpaiguri ordered that the several tehsils were to be made up as follows:- 
Falakata tahsil was to include parganas West Madari, Lakhipur, and 

Moraghat. Alipur tahsil was to comprise-parganas East Madari, Chakwakheti, 
Buxa, and Bhatibari. Bhalka tahsil was to consist of pargana Bhalke. 

145. While the above named tahsils were placed under the Subdivisional 
Officer of Alipur, the Mynaguri tahsil was to comprise parganas North Mynaguri, 
Chengmari and South Mynaguri, which are situate between the Jaldacea and Tista 
rive, and to be under supervision of the Deputy Commissioner himself. 

146. First settlement of the Western Duars.- After the annexation of the 
Duars, Mr. Beckett made a settlement of parganas Chengmari, North Mynaguri, 
Moraghat, Lakhipur, West Madari, East Madari, Chakwakheti, Buxa, Bhatibari, and 
Bhalka. The scale of rates which he adopted under orders of the Board of Revenue 
was as follows:- 


In North 
Description of Land. 
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147. There is nothing to show how the above scale of rates was fixed, but 
I find from a decision of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, 
dated 13th May 1873, as follows:- 

“On the country being ceded by Bhutan, a rough guess settlement was 
made.” 

148. As to the result of Mr. Beckett’s settlement, paragraph 3 of Govern 


* 
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ment of Bengal, Revenue Department, letter No. 5109, dated 4th December 1872, 
says as follows :- 

“The land revenue of the Duars, when the Settlement began, was Rs.39,526; 
but as stated in the report of the Eastern Duars settlement the jotedars paid in other 
ways more than as much again as the land revenue, and they had, moreover, to pay 
a percentage to the farmers who collected the revenue.” 

A seven-years’ settlement has been made, yielding a net revenue of from 
Rs. 72,722 to Rs. 76,022, after allowing 10 percent, commission in six and 7 '4 

commission in three parganas.” 

149. Failure of the first settlement.- in paragraph 6 of the above letter, the 
Government of Bengal pointed out several important omissions in Mr. Beckett’s 
settlement, and subsequently condemned it on the ground that his survey was 
inaccurate, that insufficient enquiry was made into the ownership of the jotedar's 
tenure, and for other reasons. 

150. First settlement of pargana South Mynaguri.- Meanwhile, the lease 
of pargana South Mynagnri, which had been farmed to the Raikut of Bykantpur, 
having expired, the Government of Bengal in Revenue Department No. 16T., dated 
15th August 1872, directed that it should not be renewed, but that a settlement of 
this pargana should be made “with the jotedars and other holders.” This settle- 
ment was commenced in 1873, and the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, Mr. 
C. T. Metcalfe, in his letter No. 3420, dated 11th November 1873, wrote to the 
Settlement Officer as follows:- 

“I have the honour to communicate the following rates for the settle- 
ment of the Duars :- 


South Mynaguri. 
Per acre. 
Rs. A. p. 
Bastu 2 0 0 
Rupit 1 8 0 
Faringati 1 8 0 
Culturable, but fallow, land ] 8 0 


“You will perceive that the waste land rate is the same as for culturable 
land. 

“In any spccial case where you deem it necessary to call my attention to 
the effect of these rates, a special report giving the particulars should be submit- 
ted.” 

151. The above rates of Mr. Metcalfe were subsequently modified by Sir 
William Herschel, who succeeded him as Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division. 
In letter N 0. 249A. of 25th April 1875, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, as follows :- 
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Per Acre Per Acre “Mr. Schaleh also accepts Sir. William 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Herschel's views on the rates for South Mynaguri 
Bastu 2 0 0 Doba 1 8 0 as shown in the margin, and recommended that 


Bamboo2 0 O Faringati 1 3 0 they should be approved.” 
Garden 2 0 O Waste 0 3 0 
Rupit | 8 Q 


152, Accordingly the Commissioner of the Rajshali Division in his letter 
No. 84J.G dated 19th June 1875, wrote as follows:- 

“The rates having been previously approved by the Board of Revenue as the chief 
controlling authority, they should be experimentally adopted and acted upon in anticipation of 
their on confirmation by government.” 

153. Settlement of South Mynaguri never confirmed.- The settlement of 
South Mynaguri was completed by the end of 1874, and took; effect from Ist April 
1876, but the above rates of Sir John Herschel were not finally sanctioned by 
Government until June 1879. The settlement was never confirmed by Government. 

154. Second settlement of the Western Duars.- When it was found that 
Mr. Beckett's settlement and survey had not been done in a proper way, a resurvey 
and resettlement of parganas Ambari Falakata, Chengmari, North Mynaguri, 
Moraghat, Lakhipur, West Madari, East Madari, Chakwakheti, Buxa, Bhatibari, and 
Bhalka were ordered by Government after a conference which was held in Novem- 
ber 1874 at Jalpaiguri, by the then Lieutenant - Governor, Sir Richard Temple with 
the local authorities. This resettlement was made under the supervision of Lord II. 
Ulick Browne, Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division. In connection with the ques- 
tion of rates at which the resettlement should be made, Lord Ulick Browne recom- 
mended the adoption of the South Mynaguri rates in parganas Ambari Falakata, 
North Mynaguri, and Chengmari, with the old North Mynaguri rates in Lakhipur 
and West Madari, and the rest of the Duars rates in East Madari and Chakwakheti, 
those rates per acre being.- 

South 


Description Mygnaguri 
of land. rates. 


Rs. A. P. 
Bastu 2 0 
Bamboo 2 O 
Rupit 1 8 
Doba 1 8 

lL 2 

0 3 


F aringati 
Waste 





155. These rates, Lord Ulick Browne wrote, were fair and could be gener- 
ally accepted by the jotedars. The Board of Revenue then reported to Government 
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(letter No. 211A., dated 25th March 1878) recommending that the rates suggested 
by the Commissioner may be adopted, but at the same time reserving to them- 
selves the right of reconsidering them afterwards, if necessary. 

156. After this the Government of Bengal in letter No. 893T., dated I Sth 
July 1878, wrote as follows :- 

“If the rates are accepted by the settlement-holders, it would seem hardly 
necessary for the Board to interfere with them, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
assumes that they will not do so without good cause.” 

157. At the same time Lord. Ulick Browne again wrote as follows :- 

“I do not think the test of priees is so good a test in backward districts 
fast being cultivated, and in which a railway and tea gardens have been lately 
opened as in more advanced districts in which cultivations has not much in- 
creased between two periods of settlement. If the test of rise in prices alone had 
been applied to South Mynaguri they would, I think, have been found to give the 
same results in North Mynaguri and in Chengmari, and would not by themselves 
have justified the increase in the rates adopted and which have been paid over 
since the resettlement without objection or difficulty. 

“The absence of any uniform rates of rent or similarity of arrangement as 
to what rent paid by the under-tenants to jotedars indicates that no conclusion 
whatever as to what would be suitable rates could be formed on that basis either. 

“The local officers are in favour of South Mynaguri rates for all the parganna 
west of the Toorsa, i.e.; for Amburi Falakata, Chengmari, North Mynaguri, Moraghat, 
Lakhipur, and the portion of Madari west of the Toorsa, and would continue the 
existing rates for the rest of Madari and Chakwakheti. The road between Jalpaiguri 
and Siliguri passes through the middle of Ambari Falakata and the railway through 
comer of it. There will be a railway station very near it. I have no doubt whatever 
that this pargana can pay the South Mynaguri rates as easily, if not more easily, 
than South Mynaguri itself. Chengmari, North Mynaguri, and Moraghat adjoins 
South Mynaguri, and rates to those three parganas also. As regards Lukhipur and 
West Madari though they have markets they are not so favourably situated, that 
is, they are not so near the railway or the great rivers Tista and Jaldacca, while 
Eastern Madari and Chakwakheti are still further away and in a backward state as 
regards cultivation. I have no doubt at all that in regard to these two last tracts the 
existing rates should be maintained .The only doubt I have is as to the rates that 
should be imposed in Lukhipur and West Madari. If no differance be made be- 
tween them and the most favourably situated parganas on the west of them, than 
we should have the great difference of rates shown in the South Mynaguri table 
and the rest of the Duars table in force, one on one side of the Toorsa and the other 
on the other side. A further consideration has confirmed the impression that 
Lakhipur and West Madari less favourably situated than, and with land of inferior 
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quality to that of, Moraghat are not at present fit for South Mynnguri rates, and I 
would therefore apply the North Mynaguri ones in question.” 

158. The Government of Bengal in revenue Department letter No. 286T., 
dated Sth June 1879, sanctioned the South Mynaguri rates for parganas Ambari 
Falakata, Chengmari, North Mynaguri, and Moraghat, as recommended by the 
Commissioner and the Board of Revenue, and slightly modified rates from those 
proposed by them for the remaining parganas, i.e, slightly higher rates than the old 
rest of the Duars rates for parganas Lakhipur and West Madari, and somewhat 
lower rates than those for parganas East Madari and Chakwakheti, the rate for 
waste being nowhere less than three annas per acre. The scale of rates which was 
adopted under the above orders of Government, and which the jotedars paid in 
their settlement which has just expired, was as follows :- 

159. No final report of the settlement of the Duars, excepting South 
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Mynaguri, was submitted to Government, and no final orders were issued. From 
the Board's letter to Government, No. 743, dated 27th August 1884, it appears that 
the settlement took effect from Ist April 1880. 

160. The result of the settlement was as follows:- 


Rs. 
Former rental 88,618 
New rental 1,51,862 
Increase 83,246 


161. The results as to area were as follow :- 
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Acres. 
Total area surveyed 1,119,322 
162. Classified as follows :- 
Assessed areas - Acres. 
(1) Settled 217,294 
(2) Under arable land lease rules 47,386 
(3) Under tea lease rules 19,607 
284,287 
Unassessed area - 
Culturable waste 288,006 
Reserved forest 267,220 
Rent free 6,872 
Rivers, nalas, &c. 272,937 
- .« 835,035 
163. The following was the classification of tenures :- 
Land. 
No. Acres. 
Jotedars 3,440 217,294 
Chukanidars 4,027 67,673 
Dar chukanidars 901 6,661 
Daradar chukanidars . 44 291 


164. The greater number of chukanidars were in Moraghat pargana, namely, 
1,281. In the three parganas of the Sadar subdivision there were 928 chukanidars 
holding 16,000 acres agninst 1,034 jotedars holding 69,278 acres. In the other 

there were 1,818 chukanidars holding 31,192 acres against 1,811 jotedars 
holding 108,130 acres. 

165. The cost of the settlement and survey was Rs, 1,16,520. 

166. The result of the settlement of South Mynaguri was given below :- 

167. Failure of the second settlement.- In November 1883 the Commis 
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sioner, Lord Ulick Browne, and the Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Morton, 
informed the Board of Revenue that the settlement was unworkable. Jotedars were 
unable to pay the Government revenue; their lands were sold for recovery of the 
revenue, and they begun to relinquish jotes throughout the Duars. Under these 
circumstances it became necessary to make a reduction of the assessment. The 
reduction sanctioned amounted to Rs. 17,800 in 1,295 jotes. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PEOPLE 


168. Census statistics.- According to the census of 1872 the population of 
the Duars was 100,111. In 1881, the population was 182,687, while in 1891 it was 
296,964. The details, as obtained from the census returns, are given in the follow- 
ing statement :- 

169. The following statement shows the number of persons of each 
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religion and the number of males and females, literate and illiterate :- 
170. The distribution of people according to caste is shown sl saad follow 
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ing statement :- 
171. The figures of the census of 1891 compared with the census of 188 1 


. Bhuimalli 

. Bhutia 

. Buna 

. Brahman 

. Chamar or Muchi 
. Goala 

. Jugi 


. Kahar 

. Kaiborto 

. Kamar or Lohar 
. Kami 

. Kapali 

. Kayasta 

. Khambu 

. Kharwar 

. Khotrio 

. Kumbhor 

. Koch 

. Limbu 

. Mangar 

. Mech 

. Munda 

. Nama Sudra or Chandal 
. Napit or Haiam 
. Oraon 

. Rajput 

. Sonthal 

. Sutradhar 

. Tanti or Tatwa 
. Teli or Kolu 

. Hindustanis 

. Others 


MUSsALMAN 
. Pathans 
. Shak 23,808 


132,852 | 296,964 
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show an increase of 114,277 in the population of the Duars. This increase is 
accounted for as follows :- 


Immigrants from Darjeeling 1.588 
Immigrants from Dinajpur 505 
Immigrants from Rangpur 10,101 
Immigrants from Kuch Bihar 32,224 
Total from contiguous districts 44.418 

Immigrants from other districts in Bengal proper .. 11,364 

Ditto Bihar districts 8,491 

Ditto Orissa 292 

Ditto | Chota Nagpur 20.341 

Ditto —_ other provinces 29,371 

Total .. 114,277 


172. Of the people who have come into the Duars, those from Darjeeling 
have settled on tea gardens as collies, while those from Dinajpur and Rangpur are 
chiefly cultivators who have taken up land in Mynaguri and Falakata tahsils either 
as jotedars or chukanidars. Most of those from Rangpur are from thana Dimlah. 
The number of people from Kuch Bihar is very large, and is chiefly from the 
chukanidar and adhiar class of tenants who have taken up land in Falakata and 
Alipur tahsils as jotedars. I have questioned many of these immigrants, who come 
here generally between the months of November and March, as to the cause of 
their leaving Kuch Bihar, and have invariably been told that rent for land is too 
high there, that the jotedars are oppressive, and sometimes that the productive 
powers of the soil have decreased. I am not in a position to say how far these 
allegations are correct; but have no doubt that the cheapness of land in the Duars, 
the facility with which crops can be sold, and the good prices which are always 
obtained here, are a great attraction; while the improvements which have been 
effected during the last ten years in the way of opening of new roads, estabiishing 
new markets in Falakata and Alipur tahsils, as also in sinking of wells for supplying 
pure water, have been the means of bringing a large number of people to us. The 
immigrants from Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and other districts obtain employ- 
ment in tea gardens as coolies, and their number is ever increasing owing to the 
extension of cultivation of tea and opening of new gardens. Many Oraons of 
Ranchi district may be found in Mynaguri, Falakata, and Alipur tahsils, where they 
have settled permanently as jotedars . If Government would spend a little money in 
opening new roads in Falakata and Alipur tahsils, and make things easy for the 
cultivator, the country would, I am sure, be filled with people, and the huge tracts 
of waste land, which exist at present and cause so much unhealthiness, would be 
brought under the plough very soon. The improvement of this splendid estate 1s 
retarded only for want of sufficient funds for its speedy development. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOCIAL LIFE AND RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE RAJBANSIS AND MUHAMMADANS 


173. In the following paragraphs I give an account of the habits and 
customs of the principal castes of people you may see in the Duars, namely, Rajbansi 
or Koch, Muhammadan, Dobasiya, Mech, Garo, Bhutia, and Toto. The customs, 
religion, deities, &c., of one class differs from that of another, their system of 
agriculture is also different; hence I have written about each class separately. 
Among the cultivating class the Rajbansis, Dobasiyas, and Muhammadans pre- 
ponderate, while Meches and Garos come next. The Bhutias and Totos are labourers; 
but some of them grow radish, turnips, and other vegetables, which they sell 
during the cold weather months. 

174. Rajbansis.- The Rajbansis or Kochs predominate in the Duars. The 
last census returns show their number as 123,439. They are now recognised as a 
distinct caste of Hindus; but generally the Rajbansis of the Duars is a Hindu when 
it suits him to be one, and a Mech when he obtains pork and wishes to eat it. 
Hunter says :- “The Koch race first came prominently in the notice, about the close 
of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth eentury, when Hajo established 
the Koch kingdom upon the downfall of the more ancient kingdom of Kamrup. 
Brahmanism was introduced among the people in the time of Visu, Hajo’s grand- 
son, who, together with his officers and all the people of condition, embraced the 
new religion. The name of Koch was abandoned by the converts, who assumed 
that of Rajbansi, literally “of the royal kindered.” A more detailed description of the 
Kochs will be found in the Statistical Account of Kuch Bihar. 

175. Muhammadans.- Next to the Rajbansis come the Muhammadans, of 
whom there are 53,562 in the Duars according to the last census. They originally 
belonged to the adjoining state of Kuch Bihar, as also to Purnea, Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and the regulation portion of Jalpaiguri district which is to the west of the Tista 
river, whence they were attracted to the Duars by the richness of the soil, the easy 
terms on which land may be obtained, the facility with which crops can be grown 
and sold, and the good profits which are obtained by their sale. 

176. In regard to social customs, dress, and food (except the eating of 
pork), the Muhammadans resemble the Rajbansis. The following paragraphs give 
an account of them. 

177. Homestead.- Among Rajbansis as well as Muhammadans there are 
four huts in every homestead. These face north, south, east, and west. Sometimes 
an extra hut called “dari-ghar” is also built and is used by friends who may be 
Staying for a night or so. In building a homestead care is taken to have it bounded 
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as follows whenever possible :- 


North .... Betelnut trees. 
South .... Compound. 
East ..... Water. 

West .... Bamboos. 


178. The huts are built on mud plinths about two feet from the ground. 
The walls of the huts are made of bamboo-matting or grass reeds covered over with 
earth mixed with cattle droppings. The roofs are thatched with grass. 

179. Most of the homesteads in pargana South Mynaguri have good 
arecanut groves with the piper betel plant growing over them. 

180. Domestic life.- Among Rajbansis and Muhammadans the chief occu- 
pation of the women is the husking of paddy, preparing the husband's food, fetch- 
ing water (which they carry in a ghurah over the left side), looking after the chil- 
dren, &c. At time of transplanting of paddy or reaping it, they work in the field and 
are a great help to the husbands, and for this reason some men keep more than one 
wife. They assist the man in cutting jute, reaping and drying tobacco, and manur- 
ing fields. They mend his clothes and also wash them. Women are in great subjec- 
tion to their husdands; but notwithstanding the drudgery they have to go through 
day after day, they generally make good wives. A woman does not eat with her 
husband. When she goes out with him, she always walks behind him. If there be 
anything for either of them to carry, it is usually borne by the husband. 

181. Among Muhammadans a father makes choice of a name for his son 
and confers it with little ceremomy ; a daughter is generally named by her mother. In 
the treatment of their children, Rajbansi and Muhammadan women are remarkable 
for their excessive indulgence. Among both castes the mother weans the child after 
eighteen months or two years. When the mother goes to the market the baby is 
generally tied over her back or on her side. At the age of six or seven years a 
Muhammadan boy is circumcised. This is called sonait, and is performed by the 
Ostate with little ceremony. The Ostath is paid from four annas to one rupee as a 
fee. 

182. The parents among Rajbansis and Muhammadans give little atten- 
tion to the education of their children. Many of them refuse to allow children too 
attend sahool, because education will make them ask for better clothes, also socks 
and shoes instead of attending to ploughing and agriculture. Girls receive no edu- 
cation. 

183. Food.- On rising in the morning, Rajbansis go out without eating 
anything. After this they proceed to the field and plough up to about midday, when 
they return home. This is called “doopar-somai,” and they eat the first warm meal 
consisting of about half-a-seer of rice together with vegetable curry. Those who 
may be very hungry eat some chura while the meal is cooking. Between noon and 
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nightfall the men as well as the women proceed to markets either for the sake of 
amusement or for the purpose of buying and selling. Some of them may also be 
seen in the busy months weeding their fields, reaping crops, fetching fuel, or 
attending to other agricultural matters. Many of them, men and children and even 
women, also spend their time, especially in the afternoon, fishing with rod and line 
on the sides of roads or in ponds, or catching fish in traps and nets in running 
streams, jheels, and marshy places. In the evening, towards nightfall, they eat 
another warm meal consisting of about half-a-seer of rice together with any fish 
that may have been caught or purchased from the market, or some vegetable 
curry. Children have their meals whenever hungry. Women eat with the children 
and always after the men. Poor people who cannot afford salt, cook vegetable 
curry with cheka, the making of which is described in paragraph 361 of this report. 
Chura is not made by Muhammadan women. Muhammadans generally eat panta- 
bhat (stale rice) in the morning before going to the fields for ploughing. 

184. Firewood.- Fuel for cooking food is obtained from old trees, jute 
sticks, jungle twigs and bamboos. People who are unable to gent these things 
burn straw. Cattle droppings are never used for cooking food. Ghosi (cattle drop- 
pings) is used between the months of Kartik to Falgun, when the weather is very 
cold, for warming people. Ghosi is mixed with tusi (husk of paddy) and is placed in 
a por (hole) which is made in the angina (coutyard). The mixture is lit towards 
evening, and the people sit round it and relate the events of the day or the scandal 
of the taluk while warming themselves. The fire continues almost throughout the 
night, and frequently sparks therefrom get to the roofs of houses and destroy 
large homesteads in a few minutes. Fires are lit with matches. 

185. Clothing.- Rajbansi and Muhammadan women wear a sari or wrap- 
per called phota-kapor round them, from over their breasts up to their ankles. It is 
made in the district, and costs from Re. I to Rs. 3. 

186. Men wear a jacket called piran, which costs 10 annas; also a chudder 
round their necks and a dhoti round their loins. These cost from 12 annas to Rs. 1 
each. Men also carry a small round bag in which they keep betelnut, lime, &c. It is 
called botua. Some of them also carry a jeb or naminja, which is a larger bag made 
of locally manufactured cloth. Papers, money, and other articles are conveyed in 
it. Money is also carried in a jali and in a ganjia, which are narrow, long bags worm 
round the waist over the dhoti. 

187. Among children girls are allowed to run naked until the third year; 
boys until the fifth year. Girls wear a sari from waist to ankles up to the fifth or sixth 
year. Among Muhammadans this is called the hetpatani. After the sixth year the 
sari is worn from over the breasts to the ankles. This is called the aguribar-kapor. 

188. Ornaments.- The following is a list of ornaments worn by Rajbansi 


women -- 





No.}| Where} Where worn Description Price 
worm 
ee ee Te ae as ee es Ere See 


Vm OoUBIDNAWN = 
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189. The saka kharu is worn on the left wrist; the silver kharu on the right 





Anti Silver ear-ring 
















































Machipath | Gold do, with pendants 
Ditto Silver do, ditto 

Gui Earpin 

Nath Gold ring 

Phul Do hook 

Do Silver do 

Phur-phuri | Gold ring, with pendants 


Chandrohar 
Siklihar 
Mala 
Kuchia-mor- 
har 

Hasila 
Poal-Mala 
Kati-kala- 
mala 

Teng kharu 
Gota door 
goeul kharu 
Muta kharu 
Saka do 
Angti 


Silver necklace 

Necklet of silver beads 
Necklace of four anna pieces 
Silver necklace 


SCOSCCOMmOOC COOP 
eSCocooocoocoocooooocooc ”t 
















A thick silver necklet 
Coral necklace 
Glass bead necklace 









Silver anklets 
Do. wristlet 














Ditto 
Shell wristlet 
Silver ring 





wrist. A widow cannot wear the former. She has to break it on the death of her 
husband. A widow is also precluded from putting vermillion on her head; she may 
wear a silver muta kharu on her left hand and a gota kharu on her right hand. A 
woman may wear a ring on first or fourth finger of either hand. 


190, The following is a list of omaments worn by Muhammadan women: 
191. Household furniture.- The furniture in n Rajbansis' and a 192. House 
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Do (between 
the nostrils) 
Ear 

do 

do 

Neck 

do 
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Bali or golap 


Maehia 

Jhumka 

Anti 

Hasli 

Chandrahar 

Got or Kuchi-morhar 
Tuku-churu 

Katimala 

Chik 

Baol-kati 





A gold chain worn over the head 
(by women of well-to-do jotedars) 
A chain of silver 

Ring with gold pendants 

Gold ring with pendant 


Silver necklet 

do 

Necklace of 3 strings of silver beads 
Necklace of sieea rupoos 
do of silver beads 

Silver necklet with chains 
do 

Silver band 

do Bracelet 

do anklet 

do 

do si rring 


qeoooooodoocoooqooeo°oeoeo oe 
qoooooooqooqcoooooqo °e 


191. Husehold furniture .- The furniture a Rajbansis’ and a Muhammadan's 
homestead is as follows:- 


Name of articel 


Doon 
Khucbi 
K atta 
Dhasi 
Dharia 
Dhera 
Channi 
Saji 
Dala 


Kula 


How used. 
2 


Basket for measuring rice, oilseed, &c. It 
holds about 15 seers. 

Small basket for measuring rice. It holds 
about one seer. 

Bamboo or cane basket. Is used chiefly in 
pargana Ambari Falakata. It holds from 

1 to 2 seers according to size. 

Bamboo basket for keeping or storing paddy in. 
Bamboo basket for giving cattle oilcake and 
water in. 

Spindle for spinning jute string. 

Bamboo sieve for cleaning rice. 

Is made of wood. Used for keeping pan, 
lime,betelnut, &c. 

Made of cane. Used in Ambari Falakata 

for keeping betelnut, pan, &c. 

A bamboo tray for cleaning rice. 


Sam 


Gain 


Sama 
Ghata 


Chello 

Jharu 

Nethani 
Tokra or toka 
Kulsi 

Chowki 
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Ditto ditto. 

Made of the trunk of a tree. Is the mortar 

in which paddy is husked. 

A solid, wooden pole, which is lifted and 
lowered into the sam by women in the pro- 
cess of husking paddy. 

An iron ring, which is fixed to the lower end of 
the gain to prevent the wood from cracking. 
For turing up chura (parched rice) while it 
is being pounded. It is made from bamboo. 
Broom for stirring paddy at time of frying. 
Broom for cleaning house. 

Bundle of jute for wiping house floor. 

The shell of a gourd in which water is stored. 
Earthen vessel for storeing water in. 
Wooden platform for sleeping on. 


Shop Grass-matting for sleeping on. 
Takur Spindle for making twine. 

Dhara Bamboo-matting for sleeping on. 
Sarasi Pincers for holding fire. 

Korki Grate for scraping betelnnt. 
Jatha Knife for cutting betelnut. 
Chorka Spindle for making thread. 

Serta Knife for cutting betelnut. 
Hamo-dista lron pestle and mortar. 

Boti-dao Knife for cutting fish. 

Deli Basket for storing paddy. 

Korka Instrument for cleaning cotton. 
Khachari or chéngari. Basket for throwing manure in fields. 





192. Marriage customs.- Marriage among the Rajbansis is performed in the 
following manner. 

193. The ghatak or ghatki is sent to the father of the girl for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he is willing to give his daughter in marriage. The father 
replies in the affirmative and says:- "Let us see the Sub Lakhan.” A day or two after 
this the ghatak goes to him again to enquire the result. If no misfortune has oc- 
curred in the house of the girl or of the young man, the ghatal proceeds with the 
marriage arrangements. Three or four days pass, after which the ghatak returns to 
the parents of the girl and brings some betel-leaf and gua or areca-nut with him. 
The ghatak is accompanied by the father or brother of the young man. At this 
meeting the ghatak asks the girl's father how much he wants for the girl and also 
what other articles he desires. The price of the girl is fixed at from Rs.40 to Rs.120, 
according to her appearance and ability to work. The girl's father also demands pan 
leaf, dahi, areca-nut, sweetmeats, chura, and earthern pots. After this the dara-gua 
day is fixed. On this day the articles that have been asked for and also the price of 
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the girl are taken to her parents by the boy’s father and his friends, as also the 
ghatak. Two married women accompany them. They are called bairatis. The people 
sit together in the kholan or courtyard of the girl’s house, and pan and betelnut that 
are brought are distributed among them. Then the girl’s father turns to his friends 
and says:- “I intend to give my daughter in marriage with so and so, give me your 
good wishes.” The friends comply and say that they are glad to hear the news. The 
girl’s father then brings a kasa thali (metal plate) in which he puts about half a-seer 
of rice. Five chirags (earthen lamps) are lit and kept over the rice. Then the price of 
the girl is paid and is put on the thali by the father of the young man together with 
some silver ornament. This is called the “nirkini chora,” and precludes the girl’s 
father from giving her to any other person. 

194. The day of the wedding is then fixed, and is generally about five or 
ten days after the dara-gua ceremony. After this the parents on both sides make the 
necessary arrangements. 

195. On the day preceding the wedding the odibas ceremony is performed, 
and is this : The napit (village hair-cutter) comes in the evening and shaves the 
young man’s head (mata kamai ceremoni), and also pares his nails. A napit who 
goes to the girl’s house parcs her nails. Then the two bairati’s who went to the girl’s 
house make the young man sit on a wooden board (pira) and they rub his body 
with turmeric, methi, sondapora, (a sweet smelling powder), and mustard oil, all of 
which are mixed together. One of them then pours water over him. After this bath 
the young man wears clean clothes. The same operation is performed on the girl by 
two bairatis who are there. 

196. The weeding.- On the following day the friends of the young man are 
invited to his house and feasted. After this, the ghatak, two bairatis, and the boy’s 
friends and brother or uncle go with musicians and a palky to the girl’s house. Here — 
they are fed by the girl’s parents, who then give up their daughter. She is taken in 
the palky to the bridegroom’s house. There she is kept in the palky until the 
ceremony is to be performed. 

197. After this the young man’s father causes one of his friends to plant 
five plantain trees in his angina (courtyard) in the following position :- 


O O 
O 
O O 
198. A little paddy is placed at the base of each tree, and five earthen 
vessels, filled with water, are put over the paddy: one vessel- is at each tree. A 
mango leaf is kept in the water. Outside the plantain square and to the west of it, but 


facing eastwards, a satranji or carpet is placed. The young man stands on the 
carpet while the young women is taken round him seven times. While this pro 
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ceeds, the gotimara is done, that is to say, the boy throws flowers made of sola 
together with aloa rice at the girl with his right-hand, and the girl does the same 
with her left hand. This is also called the ful mara. After this the couple sit together 
side by side on the carpet. Then a sehera or sola crown is placed over the forehead 
of each of them, and a piece of new white cloth is put over the head of both. A brass 
lota, full of water, is kept in front of the couple and is covered with a new white 
cloth. Then the young man places his right-hand, palm upwards, over the lota, and 
the girl's left hand is put over his hand. After this the young man’s father takes one 
of the mango leaves from one of the five earthen pots and dips it in the water of all 
the pots, one alter the other. He then sprinkles some of the water first on the head 
of his son and then on the head of the girl. After this he puts Rs. 2 or Rs. 5, or 
whatever it may be, into the girl's hand as a present, and he also takes some dubh 
grass and paddy from a metal plate (thal) and throws them over the heads of the 
couple as his blessing (ashubadh). Should the young man have no father, a person 
who Is present, and is called, the pani-chita-bap, performs the ceremony. An uncle 
may also perform it. 

199. After this the young man’s mistor or bestman comes from the east 
side and stands in front of the plantain tree, which is in the centre of the square. He 
takes into both his hands the earthen vessel with water and mango leaf which is 
there. Then the young man asks him, “bhober mistor ki dharia ashilen,” ie., my 
best friend, what have you brought ? 

200. The mistor replies as follows :- “Hearing of your marriage I have 
brought the best water from Ganges.” 

201. This being done the mistor puts the earthen vessel back in its place 
and then moves out of the square of plantain trees and goes up to the bride, into 
whose hand he places Rs. 2. After this all the friends present, one after the other, 
make offerings in money from 2 annas upwards, which are placed in the girl’s hand, 
and they also throw some dubh grass and paddy over the heads of the couple as 
a blessing. 

202. The binding part of the ceremony.- The Brahman or priest then 
performs the shradh ceremony, and after this he ties the forth finger of nght and left 
hand, respectively, of the couple with kasia grass. After this the girl’s father or elder 
brother breaks the grass, which act signifies that from that day the girl belongs to 
the young men and they relinquish all claim to her. 

203. Consummation of the marriage.- The couple then go to the tulsi 
tacur, which is in the angina or courtyard and also salute the members of their 
families who may be present. Then they enter the north hut together and remain 
there for the night as man and wife. 

204. On the following day the young man’s father makes the girl perform 
the, “randon” or cooking ceremony. With the help of other women she prepares 
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food for the guests, and a feast is given in the evening to all who are in the house. 

205. After this the path-piran ceremony takes place. Accompanied by the 
bairatis, the girl goes in a palky and the boy on a pony to the house of the girl’s 
parents where the marriage ceremony is repeated. On the following day the couple 
return home. 

206. After the lapse-of eight days, which is the honeymoon period, the 
“ataori bhanga” ceremony is performed. The couple stand together on a wooden 
pira or platform, and are bathed by the bairatis. They then change their wedding 
clothes and wear new clothes. This completes the marriage ceremony. 

207. Among Rajbansis puberty is said to begin in girls at the age of 12 or 
13 years, and they are gegerally married at this time. 

208. A Rajbansi may marry two women at the same time. One ceremony 
suffices for both ; but such marriages are rare. 

209. A Rajbansi may have from one to ten wives. I know one who has 
seven wives and another who had ten. 

210. When a widow remarries, it is called gao-gach. No ceremony is per- 
formed. It is purely a matter of consent. 

211. When a widow goes over to a man and lives with him as his wife it is 
called “Porkhetri.” 

212. Widows are sometimes in want of men for the purpose of looking 
after their lands and other affairs. They keep a dangua. He is aman who goes toa 
widow and lives with her as her husband. He takes a pot of oil and keeps it at the 
door of her house, and he strikes the roof of the house over the doorway three 
times and then enters. This is the only ceremony observed. The man is subject to 
the woman and can be turned out by her at anytiine. He is looked down on by the 
Rajbansis and is considered an outcast. Nobody eats with him. Everybody abhors 
him. It is believed that, if a cow dies and a dangua takes its carcase and throws it 
out of the cattle shed or any other place, even vultures will not eat it. Some also 
allege that, if a dangua ties rice in grass and offers it to an elephant, it will not be 
eaten by the animal. Notwithstanding this there are many danguas in the Duars, 
and they are happy and content with the women whom they have joined. 

213. Sangna is a man whom a widow takes to live with her. Sangni is a 
widow whom a man takes to live with him. 

214. Dhemni or koina-patro is a woman who lives with a man as his 
mistress. 

215. Bhanji is a barren woman. She is looked down on by the Rajbansis. 

216. Ghar-jia.- Is a suitable man or boy, generally one who has no par- 
ents, who comes to the girl’s parents and lives with them. He works for the girl from 
one to seven years. 

217. The expression gabur used towards a girl or man, or the expression 
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“dari-moch” applied to a man, signifies majority. “Pat gabur”’ means just before this 
period. 

218. Birth.- In childbirth a Rajbansi woman is confined to her hut from 
seven to nine days, after which she is able to attend to her duties. During confine- 
ment only her women relations are allowed to approach her. No men can go near 
her. After the end of the days of confinement, which is determined by the time the 
child's cord dries and falls, the napit has to pare her nails and slightly shave the 
head of the child. He also shaves the heads of the other members of the family. 

219. The childbirth is called pashti. The cord is called nara. 

220. Naming of the child.- The child is named by the parents as soon as 
its head is shaved. Often the name is a bad one, hence the couplet- 

“Thuge nasta kare gaon 
Ar bap ma nasta kore chavar nao.” 


A thug ruins a village 
And parents ruin the name of a child. 


221. Frequently the name given to a child is after the day of a month or 


week :- 
Boys’ names. 
Pohatu means Born in the morning. 
Ratia ‘5 at night. 
Sanjua - in the evening. 
Jonaku $5 at moonlight. 
Amasu . at Amabesya (full moon). 
Somaru : on Monday. 
Monglu es on Tuesday. 
Budharu__sere on Wednesday. 
Bisaru ‘ on Thursday. 
Sukaru : on Friday. 
Sania 3 on Saturday. 
Debaru ‘ on Sunday. 
Bysagu is in Bysack. 
Jatia 5 in Jeyt. 
Asaru e in Assar. 
Saona - in Sravan. 
Bhadru ss in Bhadra. 
Asina . in Assin. 
Katia * in Kartic. 


Agna - in Augran. 
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Posu c: in Pous. 
Magua is in Magh. 
Faguna e in Falgoon. 
Choita :. in Choitro. 


222. Sori after a name indicates that the person is a female. 
Jolesori or jhori means born at time of rain. 


Dinisori means Born during the day. 
Pohati_,, Bom early in the morning. 


223. Religion.- The following are the spirits or deities of the Rajbansis :- 

1. Basto tacur.- Also called Jal (water), is worshipped in the months of 
Bysack and Bhadro. He is believed to be good. Offerings of dahi, atab, rice, mal 
bhog plantains, and chura are made to him. He is the god of rain, and is wor- 
shipped in order to provide good and sufficient water for man and beast, as also 
for the crops. 

2. Borma tacur.- Also called Agoon (rire), is worshipped in order that he 
may not destroy homesteads by fire. It is believed that, when he is satisfied, no 
fire can occour even if a person deliberately cornmits arson. | 

3. Pobon tacur.- Is believed to be the god of air. It is said that, when he is 
displeased, storms and high wind come. He also causes hailstones to fall and 
injure the tobacco and mustard seed crops. He is worshipped in order that such 
losses may be avoided, and that homesteads may be protected and saved from 
storms. 

4. Basumati tacur.- |s believed to have full control over the earth, and is 
said to look on the people as a mother regards her children. If she be satisfied, her 
hands bestow full and good crops and sufficient fodder for cattle. When she is 
displeased, famine and other troubles follow. 

5. Biso Hari tacurani.- If she is pieased the wealth of the caltivator 
increases, cattle multiply, and everything prospers. If she be displeased, children 
die or become blind, cattle and men are bitten by snakes, and many troubles come. 
The blind are sometimes called ““Biso Hari Kana.” A blind woman ts called “Kana.” 
Biso Hari worshipped in Bhadro and Bysack months, and offerings of atab rice, 
plantains of all kinds, milk, dahi, sugarcane, cocoanut, &c., are made to her. People 
who can afford it also kill a black coloured he-goat to honour her. 

6. Chandi tacurani.- She is considered to be a very bad goddess. When 
cholera occurs, Chandi is the first to be worshipped and satisfied, because it is 
believed that she uses sickness of every kind. A buffalo calf or a goat are killed to 
satisfy her. 

7. Kali tacurani.- This goddess is also feared by the people. It is be 
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lieved that she is ever endeavouring to harm them and to cause sickness. Hence 
she is frequently worshipped and offerings of buffalo, goat, &c., are made to her. 

8. Mahakal tacur.- He is called the “Addo debata” (the oldest deity), 
and is said to remain in the hills and jungles, and to govern the forests and every 
thing that may be found there. If a tiger or bear or any wild animal be met with, the 
people call to Mahakal tacur to protect them. He is therefore regularly worshipped. 
If this is not done, he sends tigers und leopards to kill cattle. 

9. Gram tacur.- It a deity who is supposed to be continually moving 
about the village. From five to seven small huts are erected on the east, some 
distance away from the homestead, for him and his wife. Some people give single 
hut for the two. The Gram tacur is believed to cause sickness among children ; 
and to be specially active during outbreaks of cholera. He is worshipped, and 
offerings of dahi, chura, &c., are made to him, and a lamp is also lit and kept in his 
hut whenever there may be sickness in the homestead. 

10. Sib tacur, also called Mohesor.- |s the god who protects the people 
from troubles, provided offerings of dahi (card), milk, atab rice, plantains, &c., are 
made to him. He is regularly worshipped. 

11. Lakhi tacurani.- Like Sib, this goddess is believed to be full of love 
for the people, and is said to provide them with everyine good so long as she is 
worshipped and thought of. 

12. Dharam tacur.- He is the sun. A goat is marked with vermillion on its 
forehead and horns, and is then allowed to go away in the name of the tacur. Other 
people seize it and eat it. Duck’s eggs, plantains, &c., are also offered to this deity. 

224. These are the principal deities or spirits of the Rajbansis. I have 
mentioned only the more important ones in the order in which the people regard 
them. 

225. Superstitions.- Bamboos cannot be cut on Janma-bar (Sundays) 
and Guru-bar (Thursday), as it is supposed that the clump from which they are cut 
will flower and die. It is said that this has been often observed. 

226. The following trees are not allowed to remain on the side of a home- 
stead mentioned against them, as if so situated they are considered to be the 
cause of sickness and misfortune :- 


Daoa East. 

Jigini (Rubia munjista) North. 

Tetul (Tamarindus indica) North and east. 
Tal (Borassus flabelli formis) West. 


227 . Ifa tal tree be on the east of ahomestead anda _ tamarind tree on the 
south, they are considered to be good. 
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228. A garden of betel-nut trees should always be either on the north or 
west of a homestead. 

229. A black cat or a black cow in a homestead is considered fortunate. A 
yellow cat is a omen of misfortune. 

230. Before building a homestead on any new site, four bamboo posts are 
placed in four corners of the new ground and a jute string is tied from post to post. 
If the string remains unbroken during one night, the site is believed to be good. If 
it be broken only in one or two places, still the place may be built upon. If all four 
strings be found broken, the site is unfortunate and cannot be built upon. 

231. Another mode of ascertaining whether the site for homestead be 
good or bad, is this :- Four plantain trees are planted on the land that it is desired 
to build upon. A small hole is made in the centre of the land and a chirag (earthen 
lamp) is lit. Some leaves of the tulsi plant, also five or six grains of aloa rice are 
placed in the hole. A bamboo basket is placed over the hole. This is done in the 
evening. Next morning if everything be found as they were placed, the site is 
considered to be good. If the rice has disappeared during the night, it is considered 
to be an indication that people who may dwell there will not get sufficient food. 

232. In Mynaguri tahsil it is considered unfortunate to sow paddy on a 
Monday, and to give a daughter in marriage on a Wednesday; but all do not 
believe in this superstition. In Alipur tahsil paddy may be sown every day except 
Wednesday, which is considered to be the day on which the plant germinates. On 
this day paddy is not lent or given to anybody, nor is the gola or store-house 
entered. Friday is called “Kana-Sukur” or blind Friday. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 

233. Gochor pona.- Prior to transplanting of cold weather paddy 
(haimanti), a young plantain tree, a kewa (coslus speciosus) flower, a stalk of jute, 
a stalk of munj grass, and a black kuchoo are planted in a comer of the paddy field. 
Some sindoor (vermillion) and kajal (antimony) are then put on the plantain tree 
and on the ground together with some dhup (incense). After this, some milk is 
poured at the base of the tree. Some atab rice and sugar are kept in a dhona (bark 
of phantain tree) at the base of the tree. This is called the roibod. The kaja is 
prepared by oiling with mustard oil, the stalk of the plantain leaf and holding it 
over a light. The soot which forms on the plantain stalk is kajal. Five dabs of kajal 
and five of sindoor are made on the ground and five at the base of the plantain tree. 
The numbers five and seven are believed in and are considered to be fortunate, 
hence the five dabs. The saying Is “sath, panch, kusal bath,” which means “seven 
and five are pleasant words.” After this ceremony, which is performed to satisfy 
the goddess Lakhi, planting operations begin. 

234. Lakhi puja.- Held on the Ist day of Kartik. Prior to reaping haimanti 
paddy ; each proja (adhiar, pIncks a stalk of paddy from his fields and brings it to 
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the kholan or courtyard of the jotedar’s house, where it is deposited. The projas 
build a high bamboo machan (platform) and plant the paddy stalks in the ground 
below it. The machan is called dhapri. The ground is then laved. After this each 
proja brings a bunch of ripe plantains and placed it on the upper part of a plantain 
leaf (neoj path) near the paddy. Each proja also brings a small handful of atab 
paddy called aloa and keeps it on the plantain leaf below the plantains. A duck is 
then killed, its throat being cut in front of the of plantains. The duck’s head is kept 
there on the plantain leaf. After this some sindoor (vermilion) is put on the plan- 
tains, paddy and duck's head and dhuna (incense) is burnt. The people then “bhakti 
kore” i.e, salute the goddess Lakhi by bonding their heads before the offerings. 
This happens at about midday. After this the jotedar distributes rice, dal, chillies, 
salt, oil, and onions to his projas, and they cook this together with the duck that 
was killed. A feast sufficient for all is prepared. 

235. In the afternoon the jotedar takes some jamuri path (lemon leaves), 
some akkha (burnt earth), and some khoila (oil-cake). The lemon leaves are fried. 
The whole is then mixed up and powdered in a sam (wooden mortar). This powder, 
called dhul, is collected and placed on the plantain leaf with the other offerings. 
After this the jotedar directs the projas to prepare small gochas or bathis (lamps) 
with “kola dhaikan,” i.e., plantain bark. Each man has to make as many bathis as 
equal the number of fields which make up his holding and the number of huts 
which comprise his homestead. They have also to make soltas (cloth wicks) about 
an inch long, and to steep them in ghi ( clarified butter) made from cow’s milk. The 
bathis and soltas are distributed in the evening by the jotedar. Each proja receives 
some wicks and bathis together with some of the dhul or powder of lemon leaves 
on a plantain leaf. He then goes to his own fields and lights a lamp in a comer of 
each field or plot. While the lamp wick is burning the dhul is taken and thrown 
broadcast over fieed, and the proja repeats the following verse in a loud voice at 
the sametime :- 

Ag soor hath 

Poka makor door jaok 
Sagor dhan aol jhaol 
Amar dhan suddo chaol. 

“Run away pig; insects be far away, let every man's paddy he bad my 
paddy have only rice.” 


236. This has to be repeated in each field, after which the projas return 
home. 

237. After this the projas and their children assemble at the house of the 
jotedar and eat the feast that has been prepared there. Women do not do it. At the 
end of the day's proceedings the projas exclaim “Hari-dhoni Hori bole” in a loud 
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voice. The reason for this is as follows: When the feast over, the jotedar asks the 
projas for their “ashubadh” (blessing or good wishes). One of the projas, the 
smartest and quickest of the lot who are present, rises and relates the following 
story :- “On the way to your house I met Lakhi tacurani. I asked her where she had 
been. She replied that she had been to your house to a feast. Then she observed 
that, as I was coming here, I should mention that she had forgotten to tell you 
something although you had feasted her royally. She desired me to give you the 
following blessings - 

Siso te bis hak 

Ram, Lakhan gala hak. 

“Let one bunch or stalk yield a bis of paddy (15 seers), and let its thick- 
ness be equal to the thickness of the necks of Ram and Lakhan.” 

238. This story is followed by all the projas crying out in a loud voice 
“Hori-dhoni” and “Hari-bole.” 

239. After this each proja lifts his stalk of paddy from the jotedar’s kholan 
or courtyard, and takes it back to his field whence he brought it, and plants it 
there. And this completes the Lakhi puja. 

240. Nya khawa or Naban khawa- Is a ceremony performed when the 
haimanti paddy is first cut. Before any of the paddy is eaten the Rajbansis take a 
small quantity of the new rice together with some sugar, plantains, dahi, ghi, gur, 
and aloa rice and make a puja in the name of their deceased parents and relations. 
This is called the Tarpan. They also make a fire and throw some of the rice, &c., 
into it. This is called the “Barma-santi.” In the case of wealthy jotedars the Brah- 
man or family priest is called, and he performs a shradh ceremony. The offerings 
are placed on a clean spot in the angina or courtyard. The person who makes the 
offering fasts (called basi-mukh), and performs the ceremony at midday or in the 
afternoon. He first mixes the new rice with the dahi, gur, aloa rice, &c., in a plantain 
leaf. Then he takes a lump therefrom in the name of his deceased father, after this 
a second lump is taken in the name of his deceased mother, and so on. These 
lumps are placed on the ground one over the other, and the name of the person for 
whom they are given is mentioned at the same time. This being done, a little water 
is poured over the whole of the mixed new rice, &c. He then makes “bhakti” (a 
salute) to each lamp. On finishing this he gathers all the rice, &c., and places it on 
a plantain leaf and carries it to the nearest river. There it is put on the waters and 
allowed to float away. The Barma-santi ceremony is performed after this. Then a 
bath is taken for the purpose of purification, and thereafter the Brahman is fed and 
other people of the house have their meal. In the case of poor people, the practice 
is to put the new rice, dahi, &c., on the bark of on a plaintain tree and, allow it to 
float away in the river. 

241. Atab or aloa rice is the rice obtained from unboiled paddy. Usna rice 
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is the rice obtained from boiled paddy. 

242. Dhaner-phul-dewa.- This ceremony is performed exclusively by 
Rajbansi women in the month of Augrahn. Some old haimanti rice and a bunch of 
manua plantains are placed on a bamboo kula (tray), or a kasa thal (metal plate). 
Five dabs are made with sindoor on the plantain. A kachi (sickle) is also put on the 
thal. A mer (cylindrical tube) is made with the bark of a plantain tree and placed on 
the kula, and a light called gocha is burnt within it. After the gocha is lit the mer is 
cevered over with a piece of clean white cloth. This is done either early in the 
morning or in the afternoon. After this a woman, who has previously fasted, 
bathes and wears clean white clothing. She then places the tray or thal on her 
head, and accompanied by other women, proceeds to the field where the new 
haimanti paddy has first ripened. On the way to the place all the women cry out 
“oolloo, oolloo, oolloo.” This is called “‘jogar-die.” On reaching the field a thop or 
bunch of standing paddy is selected, the jungle and weed round it are removed 
and the ground is laved. After this, five dabs of sindoor (vermilion) are made on 
the ground. The thop of paddy is then enveloped in plantain leaf as it stands on 
the ground and a dab of vermilion is made on the leaf, while a cloth wick steeped 
in ghi is lit and placed alongside it. The women salute the paddy by bowing 
themselves before it. After this, the woman who had brought the thal on her head 
seizes the thop of paddy with her right hand and cuts it with her left hand (this 
hand being considered among Rajbansis as the josiar or good hand). Then the 
thop or stalk of paddy is placed on the thal or tray, after which all the women 
return home headed by the woman who is carrying the tray. On the way back from 
the field, as on the way to it, the women exclaim “oolloo, oolloo, oolloo.” On 
reaching home they go into the north hut, which is believed to be the josiar or 
fortunate hut. Here the stalk of paddy is tied over the Than-sri, a mud plinth where 
the deity (Than-sri or Biso Hari) is supposed to remain. On the completion of this 
ceremony the reaping of haimanti paddy takes place. 

243. Bisua festival.- Is held on Ist Bysack of each year, and is observed 
for the purpose of lessening sickness in the family and driving away the evil spirit. 
Paddy, chura (parched rice), chaoler-burbhura (crushed rice), chaoler bhajer jhaiya 
(powdered rice after being roasted), soresar bhaji (fried mustard), sukatir bhaji (dry 
jute leaves fried), garlic, onions, ginger and turmeric are taken by the head male or 
female member of the family and are mixed together in a thali or plate. This is 
considered a medicine, and each member of the family is obliged to eat some of it. 
On the same day few onions, ginger, and garlic and 21 leaves of the jack fruit tree 
(Artocarpus integrefolius) are threaded together and are tied over the door post of 
each hut. Twelve leaves are for Bisua and one for the knot of the string on which 
the leaves are tied, which is considered to be the Sakki or witness. All this is done 
to satisfy the deity so that there may be no deaths in the family during the year. 
Chirags (small earthen lamps) containing mustard oil are also burnt at night. From 
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the Bisua day a jhora has to be placed over the family tulsi tree (Ocimum sanctum). 
This consists of tying an earthen pot to a bamboo polo and allowing it to hang 
over the tree. A hole is made in the centre of the base of the pot, and is plugged with 
dubh grass. The pot is then filled with water which drips through the grass on the 
tree below. A chirag is kept burning every night, and water is put daily in the 
earthen pot throughout the month of Bysack, in order that the tulsi tree may flour- 
ish and the deity be satisfied. 

244. Koina -gat.- This ceremony is performed in the month of Bhadro or 
Assin in memory of deceased parents, and is compulsory. Plantain, aloa rice, &c., 
are offered. The ceremony is similar to the Nya khawa. 

245. Anna-prason ceremony or Bhat-choani.- This ceremony is performed 
when the child first eats rice. The child's uncle on the mother’s side puts the first 
rice in the child's mouth. The first rice is given in the seventh or eighth month. 
Friends are invited and feasted. Before leaving the house they make small gifts of 
money to the child. 

246. Chura-karan ceremony.- At this ceremony the whole of the hair with 
which the child was born is shaved by the napit. He also bores the ears of the child, 
be it boy or girl. After this, the child's body is rubbed with turmeric and oil, and it is 
bathed and covered with new cloth. Four plantain trees are planted in the court- 
yard, and the ground is lined, from tree to tree, with aloaguri or powder of aloa rice. 
Then a bed is made with cloth in the middle and the child is kept there. After this, 
the Brahman make a puja to the poncha-debata (five deities). 

247. In the months of Magh and Fulgoon the osthi, the frontal bone of a 
deceased father, mother, elder brother, uncle, or other relative is taken and thrown 
into the Gaddadhur river at the time of the mela, which is held annually on the 
banks of that river. Some people go to Nyhati for this ceremony, others also go as 
far as Manihari ghat for the purpose of performing it. The couplet relating to this is- 


Gunga te kore snan 
Gya jee pindo dan 
Khethri je koribo annodan. 


‘Bathe in the Ganges, do shradh in Gaya, and dispense charity at Juggernath.” 

248. Ekka dosi.- On the 11th of Kartik the people fast for 24 hours. Only 
the father and mother of a family fast, with the object of obtaining Boykunto 
(happiness) after death. 

249. Jilua.- A ceremony observed in the month of Assin by people who 
are engaged in law-suits or in whose house there may be sickness. A large number 
of green and ripe plantains are kept in a dala (plate or tray) and offered to the deity. 
The person who makes the offering promises that, if he be successful in the law 
courts or if the sick person should recover, he will perform the jitua ceremony for a 
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certain period to please Jit-bahah Tacur. 

250. Bhutia titles.- Prior to the annexation of the Duars there were 
tahsildars, peons, priests, and others who had special titles or names. These titles 
are still used by them and are therefore mentmned below :- 


1. Mahat 
2. Katam 
3. Kotwal 
4. Borua 
5. Kanji 

6. Mallick 


7,.Gabur 

8. Kait 

9. Karkoon 

10. Bosnia 
11.Tucuria 

12. Taroi 
13.Kharadhora 


14.Sotapagdar 
15.Pakadhora 
16.Jhari-dhora 


17.Chatar-dhora 
18.Tacuria 


19. Mondal 
20. Jamdaria 
21. Pelan 
22. Deori 


means 


99 
9” 


9 


Head ofa village. 

A Judge. 

A peon. 

One who is son-in-law of a Raja. 

One whose daughter is a Raja's wife. 

A tahsildar who also had power to line 
and imprison, and to try cases of all kinds. 
Son of a Mallick. 

One who knows to read and write. 

A collector of revenue. 

One who gets people to squat on land. 
Village headman. 

A peon who collects revenue. 

One who holds the knife with which a 
goat's head is decapitated. 

Ono who holds the mace. 

One who holds the punkal. 

One who holds the vessel containing 
water. 

One who holds the umbrella. 

One who collects revenue. The highest 
title given to Mech. The village mondals used 
to collect revenue and make it over to the 
tacuria, who paid it to the Bhutias. 
Village headman. 

A jamadar above a peon. 

One who is a good shikari. 

The priest of a temple. 


251. Music.- Often of an evening you may see a Rajbansi on his field 
looking after his cattle, and also amusing himself by playing on some musical 
instrument. The instruments in use are- 


1. Guitar 
2. Violin 


called 


Dothra. 
Sarinja. 
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3. Do. ‘ Bena. 

4. Flute 2 Basi. 
5.Tambourine _,, Dhulki or khunjori. 
6. Drum | a Khol. 


252. Divisions of the day.- The Rajbansis have the following expressions 
for explaining time :- 


1. Pahath means Daybreak. 

2. Behan or Rati-pohil ss Morning 

3. Moi-jurani " 11 o'clock. 

4. Mure-dufar - Before noon, 11 to 12 A.M. 
5. Dufar ss Midday. 

6. Bela Goreche a 12 to IP.M. 

7. Bhatibela 3s Afternoon. 

8. Sonja é Evening 

9. Rath o Night. 


253. Weights and measures.- The measure of grain current in the Duars is 
a measure of capacity and not of weight. Its basis is the doon, winch is a bamboo 
basket. Its size is measured by gandis. One Gandi = width of four fingers. The doon 
for measuring paddy is generally 7 2 gandis from rim to base, and 5 2 gandis from 
one side of rim to the other, inside measurements. 

254. The doon for measuring rice and mustard seed is 8 gandis from rim to 
base, and 6 gandis from ono side of rim to the other, inside measurements. 

255. The table of measures is as follows:- 


2 doon =15 seers (60 tolas to a seer). 
20 doons =| bis. 

16 bis = 1 puti. 

4 bis =| dam. 


256. Jute is sold in bundles or mutas as follows :- 


4afals ormutas =! Bandi. 
60 to 80 Bandis = 1 Toongi (3 maunds of 60 tolas to each seer). 


257. Salt, milk, oil, dal, sugar are sold by weight of 60 tolas to each seer. 
Rice and tobacco are sold at 80 tolas to each seer. Ghi and butter are sold at 96 tolas 
to each seer. 


258. Tobacco is sold in peti or bonga (bundle); each peti weights from 5 to 
10 seers. 


259. Diseases.- The diseases which Rajbansis and Mahammadans suffer 


v 
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from are named below:- 

1. Cholera called Dhum, Olaota, Bhed-boomi. 
2. Small-pox . Basanta. 
3. Measles “ Khesra. 
4. Dysentery a Bindisor. 
5. Consumption . Rajbinadi. 
6. Jaundice - Pandur. 
7. Cough 2 Kas, Kop. 
8. Fever - Jar. 
9. Giddiness as Chok. 
10. Epistaxis (Blooding 

of nose) 7 Haris. 
11. Rheumatism : Bath-rok. 
12. Colie Bis. 


13. Asthma 


Snasi. 


260. Funerals.- Rajbansis in general burn the dead; they bury the dead 
only when cholera occurs and when the deceased has no friends or relatives. 
Children under three years who may die are buried. In Alipur tahsil when a woman 
with child dies, her body is taken to the bank ofa river and her stomach is cut open 
by her husband. The body of the child is drawn out and is buried : after this, the 
stomach of the woman is sewn up with a thick needle and thread and is then burnt. 
If this is not done by the father, it is believed that he has sinned and he is badly 
thought of. In other parts of the Duars when a woman with child dies, the body is 
buried and a plantain tree is planted over the grave. A shradh ceremony is porformed 
thirty days after death occurs. 

261. Muhammadans bury the dead. 

262. How property descends.- Among Rajbansis poperty descends from 
father to (1) son. (2) If there be more than one son, they get equal shares. (3) If there 
be one son and one daughter, the son inherits all. (4) If the father before decease 
gives the daughter a share of his property, she may keep what he gave her. (5) If 
there be no sons, but only daughters, they inherit in equal shares; but the mother, 
if living, has a life interest, and so long as she is living, the daughters got nothing. 
(6) If the mother re-marries she loses all.(7) If there be no children the property goes 
to (a) the brother, and then (b) to the brother’s sons. 

263. lf aman has a wife by marriage, but she has no children, and the man 
has a son by his second or other wife, the son inherits all property, but the first and 
second wives have a life interest therein, unless they re-marry, when they lose their 
claim. Among Muhammadans their law of inheritance relating to property prevails. 

264. Fishing.- The instruments used for catching fish are :- 

1. Barung, which is put against ayles whence water may be running. 
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2. Dhorka, daru, dheoli, darki, thurki, and jolanga.- These are placed wher- 
ever there is running water. Fish pass into them and are caught. 

3. Jhoka.- A cone-shaped basket or trap, which is used by hand. Fish that may 
fall into it are seized and pulled out from an opening on the top. 

4. Ttosa and kholoi are baskets for keeping fish. 

5. Bhasani jal.- 1s a large square net, which is tied to two pieces of bamboo 
crossways to keep it square. It is suspended to a bamboo pole, and is 
used only in the banks of large streams. 

6. Napi jal.- Is a net about 4 feet square. It is kept square by cross bamboos, 
and is tied to a short pole with the help of which it is used. Small fish are 
caught by it. 

7. Chak jal.- |s a circular net used for catching fish in deep water. 


THE DOBASIYAS. 
265. Their history.- These people are found only in the Western Duars. 
Their history, as related to me by the late Rai Opendro Nath Duardar, Bahadur, is as 
follows :- | 
266. Formerly the Dobasiyas were Koch or Rajbansis. There was a ruler of 
Kuch Bihar who was known as Nadir Deo Saheb. He was very rich and powerful. 
He had a quarrel with the Bhutias and fought with them. In this fight the Bhutias 
made some of the Rajbansis prisoners and carried them to Bhutan to the Deb Raja. 
Men as well as women were seized and taken away. After this, Nadir Deo Saheb met 
the Bhutia General again and defeated him. In this fight the Bhutia General, who 
was known as Sona-pinda Bhutia, because he used to wear large gold earrings, was 
killed, and the Bhutias asked for mercy. Two men, named Chand Kait and Bhela 
Kait, who were Muhammadan headmen in the Duars, interceded for the Bhutias 
and persuaded Nadir Deo Saheb to stop further operations and to fix the boundary 
of kuch Bihar at the place where the Bhutia leader had fallen. This was agreed to 
and a large, long malli (embankment) * was made to indicate the boundary between 
Kuch Bihar and Bhutia territory. After this, Chand Kait and Bhela Kait asked Nadir 
Deo Saheb to give the Bhutias a strip of land in Rangpur for the purpose of en- 
abling them to trade. The area of the land was to be as much as a strip of cord made 
from the hide of a cow could surround. t Nadir Deo Saheb gave the Bhutias this 
land ¢ as also a piece of land which we now call Bhot-hat on south of pargana 
South Mynaguri. 
* This malli passes on the south of taluk Bara Chowki, pargana Bhatibari and is 
still in existence. 
+t This resembles the action of Dido, the reputed founder of Carthango. She 
purchased in Africa as much land as might be enclosed with the hide of a bull; but she 
ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinest possible strips, and with them she sur- 
rounded a spot on which she built Byrsa. 
t Probably the land which was given to the Bhutias is what we now know as Ambari 
Falakata. 
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267. In the meantime the Rajbansis, who had been carried off to Bhutan. 
complained to the Dharam Raja and told him of their troubles as well as of their 
having lost caste. The Dharam Raja at once released them and allowed them to 
return to their homes in the plains. On coming back they found themselves 
outcasted by the Rajbansis, so they asked to be taken into caste again; but this 
was not permitted, and no Rajbansi would eat with them. They then went to the 
Duardar Saheb, but he only offered to give them work and to provide them with 
land for agricultural purposes. There were sixty-two families in all. The Duardar 
made twelve families into agriculturists and appointed the male members of the 
other fifty families to be attendants on the Bhutias who might go to Rangpur for 
purpose of the trade. For doing this the Duardar gave them a block of land situate 
within the following boundaries as a jagir rent-free for ever- 


North Duarior Buxahills. 
South Bhelur -Dabri. 
East —_ Jiranpuker. 

West Gudda-dhur river. 


268. The men accepted these terms. After this their names were engraved 
on a copper plate, which was followed by the Duardar to the Suba or Governor of 
Buxa, who despatch it to the Dharam Raja enquires after the men to this day. 

269. Having been detained in Bhutan for a long time the man and women 
who had returned from there knew Bhutia and could converse in that lenguage as 
well as in Bengali. Owing to this the Duardar and the three kotwals who were under 
him gave them the name Dobasiya, which means knowing two languages, and they 
are called by this name since then. 

270. The Dobasiyas used to reside at Minagaon, about a mile below the 
foot of the Buxa hill- a fact which is proved by the jack fruit and mango trees which 
exist there, as also at Santrabari, Jamguri, Majirdabri, Dhalkar, and Bhelurdabri, all 
of which places lie near the road leading from Buxa to Alipur, so that the Bhutia's 
were always able to find attendants and men for carrying baggage when thev 
wanted them. On the acquisition of the Duars by the English, the Dobasiyas re- 
moved in a body to taluk Koyakhata, where they have taken up jotes and have 
settled permanently. 

271. The Dobasiyas have now divided themselves into two clans or 
parties one being the original Dobasiya, and the other being those who have been 
out-casted by the party No.1, because one of them married a Garo women and 
another a Hariani or sweeper women. The original Dobsiya does not eat with any 
member of party No.2. No communication of any kind passes between them. 
Water is not drunk from their hands. 
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272. Marriage customs.- The first step is for the bhataith or go-between 
to go to the parents of the girl and ascertain whether they will give their daughter 
to so and so, naming the person for whom she may be wanted. The parents reply 
that they must think over the matter and ask their parents, viz., the grand parents 
of the girl. The girl’s parents then obtain the requisite consent. After the lapse of 
four days the bhataith returns for the answer. This is generally in the affirmative. 
On hearing this the bhataith returns to the house of the young man and commu- 
nicates the reply to his parents. He also instructs them to make ready the present 
of gua (areca-nut) and pan (betal-leaf). Five pans or 100 areca-nut and 1,100 pan- 
leaves have to be given. This is procured from the market and it is taken on the 
following day to the house of the parents of the girl and is given to them. Two men 
accompany the bhataith on this occasion and carry the gua and pan-leaf. After 
this, the girl's parents and the bhataith discuss the marriage and eat some of the 
gua, and pan-leaf which is brought. The bhataith and the two men who are with 
him are also feasted with dahi (card) and chura (pounded rice) by the girl's par- 
ents. After this feast the bhataith returns to his own house. On the following day 
he again goes to the girl’s house and ascertains whether everything is well there. 
If during the night, there has been any sickness, or an cow has died, or a dog has 
been carried off by a leonard, or any person or animal has died, it is considered as 
a bad omen, and all arrangements of the marriage are stopped. The bhataith asks 
the girl’s parents wheather they are willing to proceed further or not. If they be 
willing he goes to the parents of the young man and informs them of what has 
occurred and of the willingness of the girl’s parents to proceed. If they be agree- 
able, the bhataith asks them-for Rs. 10, also one kaon (1,280) of areca-nut and 
2,000 pan leaves as a salami or present for the girl’s parents. After this, accompa- 
nied by seven men and two women, the bhataith goes with the articles to the girl’s 
parents. Friends are invited by them and are asked to sit down in the angina or 
courtyard, where the areca-nut and pan-leaf which the bhataith has brought are 
distributed to them. On receiving this they ask what it means. The father of the girl 
tells them that he has given her to so and so, mentioning the young man’s name. 
After this, the value of the girl is discussed and her price is fixed by her father, his 
friends, and the bhataith. This is called the khalthi. The amount is generally from 
Rs.60 to Rs.80- occasionally it is Rs.100. The girl’s father also asks for four bhars 
(eight large earthen vessels) of dahi or card, 5 doons or 75 seers of chura (pounded 
rice), two handies of sweetmeat, two piris (entire bunches) of plantains, and three 
thans (whole pieces) of white cloth. These articles are provided together with an 
white sari (cloth worn by women) called the goo-felani sari, which is given to the 
girl’s mother. 

273. The bhataith returns to the young man’s father, who then proceeds 
to the Brahman or family priest and asks him to fix the marriage day. This indi 
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vidual mentions the best day, which is generally within seven days from the time 
of fixing of the khalthi. After this the boy’s father goes to the Bhuimali or Hari (the 
village musician), and arranges for the drummers and other musicians whose 
presence is indispensable. On the appointed day the young man’s father and 
some friends go with the musicians and the presents of dahi, cloth, &c., to the 
girl’s house. The boy and his mother remain at their own house. The Brahman is 
brought to the girl’s house by her father, and he performs a shradh ceremony in 
the morning. Nine cups are made of plantain tree bark and are placed in line. Some 
dry rice is put into each-cup ; also nine pice, one pice being in each cup. The line 
of cups is kept in front of the Brahman. The bride’s younger brother sits to the 
right of him. Then the Brahman makes a ring of kasia grass and places it on the 
fourth finger of this individual, who, after this, mixes some atab rice, dahi, plantain 
(of the kind known as mal-bhog), and chura on the bark of a plantain tree. Then 
the Brahman takes some stalks of kasia grass and lays them north and south on 
the ground in front of the nine plantain cups. The bride’s brother then deposits 
some of the chura, rice, &c., which he has mixed on the grass, in front of the 
Brahman who repeats muntras (prayers) while this is being done. Twenty balls of 
the mixed rice, &.c., have to be made and placed on the kasia grass, and during the 
whole of this time the Brahman repeats muntras. The Brahman’s work being now 
completed, the girl is brought into the angina or courtyard and is made to stand on 
two pieces of plantain bark. Then the napit (barber) pares the nails of her hands 
and feet. After this, two women bathe her by pouring seven ghotis or lotas of 
water over her, and they also rub her with turmeric, methi, and scented oil. She is 
then surrounded and hidden from view by a piece of cloth or a sheet, behind 
which she changes her wet clothes for dry ones. After this she is taken into the 
north hut of the homestead. It is considered the hut of good fortune. Then her 
father feasts the friends who are present. In the evening the young man’s father 
brings a palky which, in the Alipur tahsil, is carried by Garos, and in this the girl ts 
conveyed to his house. Here she and the young man are made to wear crowns 
made of sola (pith). The couple stand in the angina or courtyard with their hands 
folded, and their faces turned to the east. After this it a man, who ts called the 
pani-chita-bap, comes and asks the young man to hold out his hand. This being 
done, he puts some dahi in the young mans hands. The young man allows it to fall 
on tho ground. The operation is repeated seven times with the same result. Then 
the pani-chita-ban moves away. After this two friends come forward and hold 
their hands together crossways and make a seat. The young man sits on their 
hands and is lifted off the ground. Similarly, two men hold their hands together and 
make a seat for the girl and lift her off the ground. They take her round the young 
man while he is seated on the arms of his friends who remain standing all the time. 
Small flowers of pith (sola) which had been previously made by the mali are now 
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pelted at each other by the couple seven times, viz., each time a turn is made round 
the bridegroom. After this the couple are taken into the outer courtyard or khoolan, 
where they are made to stand side by side on a piece of matting over which a piece 
of new white cloth had been previously spread. The couple afterwards sit here 
together facing eastwards. The two women who had been to the bride’s house now 
come and stand alongside the couple-one remains on the right of the bridegroom, 
and the other on the left of the bride. A lota or ghoti of water is brought and placed 
in front of the couple, and a piece of new cloth is put over it. The bridegroom’s right 
hand then placed on the lota palm upwards, and the bride’s right hand is kept over 
his hand. After this the Brahman takes some kasia grass and ties the third or middle 
fingers of the couple together. The girl's father breaks the grass and thereby makes 
her over to the bridegroom. This is considered to be the binding part of the cer- 
emony. After this the bridegroom’s misthor, viz. the best man, comes forward and 
puts a rupee in the bride’s right hand. Then the pani-chita-bap puts a piece of white 
cloth, a rupee, and a kasa thal (metal plate) in the hands of the young couple. He 
also promises to give them ten doons of paddy and a cow, and in token of the 
promise puts two flowers into the girl’s hand. Next, the girl's father presents a thal, 
a rupee and a lota, and her mother gives a rupee. After this the friends who may be 
present make their gifts which are always in money and range from 2 annas to Re. 
1. This part of the ceremony being ccmpleted, a piece of clean white cloth is laid 
along the ground from the matting, where the couple are seated, to the north hut. 
They walk over this and enter the north hut where they remain for the night as man 
and wife. 

274. Next morning the couple come out of the hut and stand in the angina 
or courtyard on two wooden platforms, and they are bathed there by the two 
women who had been to the bride’s house. The women pour water over the 
couple seven times, and then wipe their bodies and feet, and clothe them with 
clean dry white cloth. After this the bride combs the bridegroom’s hair three times, 
and he performs the same operation on the bride. The couple then salaam (salute) 
the relatives and friends who are present and re-enter the north hut. The mrriage 
is then completed. 

275. Divorce.- The manner in which a Dobasiya divorces a wife is this : If 
a man suspects his wife of infidelity and wishes to divorce her, he calls the dewanias 
or village headmen, and in their presence he tells the women :- “I don't want you 
any more. You may go.” The women replies :- “If you don’t want, me give me 
something in writing to that effect.” The man then gives her a khenta-nama (paper 
of relinquishment) and she gives him one in return. The two then leave each other. 
Another way of divorce is this ;: The women and man hold a pan-leaf with their 
right hands, and stand in presence of a mondol or headman and a number of other 
people of the taluk. The mondol or dewania then qucestions them as to whether 
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they desire to leave each other. On their replying in the affirmative the dewania 
tears the pan-leaf in halves, and this act is a good and sufficient divorce. Neither 
party has any claim on the other after the leaf is torn, and each may do as they 
please. Two people- a husband and wife- who were unable to live together with- 
out quarrelling came to me on one occasion in a market, and each complained 
against the other. On my suggesting that a divorce should be effected both par- 
ties immediately agreed, and the women quickly brought a pan-leaf and held it out 
with her right hand to the man to hold it. He seized the leaf with his right hand, and 
I was Tequested by the people who had collected round the pair and also by the 
parties concerned themselves to tear the leaf in halves. As soon as | had accom- 
plished this, the divorce was declared as being complete, and the woman went her 
way rejoicing. The man subsequently regretted the step, but could not do any- 
thing. In this instance the parties concerned were Muhammadans, and they never 
lived with each other again. 

276. A third way of effecting a divorce is this: When a man finds a women 
unfaitful he questions her and names her lover. She does not reply. He then 
brings the man to his house and tells the woman :-- “You and this man know each 
other. You may go with him. I don’t want you any longer.” He then makes the 
women over to the man by placing her right hand in the right hand of the man. He 
also puts Rs. 2 in the hand of the woman. Having done this he sends the women 
out of his house, and she goes away with her lover and lives with him from that 
day as his wife. 

277. Funerals.- Shradh ceremonies are performed for the dead thirty 
days after the death. A feast is given and friends and others are fed. The Brahman 
receives Rs. 5, also a cow, a dhoti, a pachra (towel), and an dao (bill hook). 

278. At this time a Boisnab (religious mendicant) gets a brass thakur for 
the purpose of being worship. For this he receives one rupee. He sings religious 
songs and plays a drum. For this he is feasted, and when nes is leaving the house 
he is given from 4 to 6 annas. 

279. The dead are burnt or buried-generally the latter. At burial the head 
of the dead is always placed facing northwards. 

280. Food.- The Dobasiyas eat rice and all vegetables, pig, goat, duck, 
fowl, peacock, deer, and also rhinoceros’ flesh when obtainable. They prepare 
rice-beer in their homesteads and drink it daily. 

- 281. Inheritance.- On the death of a Dobasiya property descends to the 
widow. If she voluntarily gives a share of it to a son, he may take it ; but not 
otherwise. The children get nothing so long as the mother is alive and remains a 
widow. When the widow dies the entire property is inherited by the son. If there be 
- No widow the son succeeds to the property. If there be no son the daughter gets it. 
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THE MECHES. 

282.Origin and character of the Meches.- The Mech and the Kachari are 
considered as the same people, but in the Duars they also call themselves Bodo, 
which means a great people. In general they attain the height of about 5 feet 8 
inches or 5 feet 9 inches. The men are muscular and robust; the women nicely 
formed and plump, and neither sex is too fat. They have small oblique eyes, high 
and prominent cheek-bones, and flat, short, and broad noses. Their hair is black 
and their complexion an olive brown. They are frank and courteous, friendly among 
themselves, and hospitable to strangers. Simple in their habits and as their wants 
are easily satisfied they are forgetful of yesterday and careless of tomorrow, and 
they have little of the play of memory and foresight, which is ever unrolling before 
our minds the panaroma of our own past and future life. 

283. False swearing is particularly obnoxious to the Meches. A witness 
in court takes a fearful oath, which is so singular that I give it entire through a 
translation :- “I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth may I and my wife and 
children be destroyed by Mahakal (the spirit who believed to rule over wild ani- 
mals). Let tigers and bears kill us. Let sickness seize us and all belonging to us. Let 
us all perish and die.” 

284. Clothing.- The men wear a cloth round their loins which covers them 
from the waist to the knees, and is called gamcha. A cotton coat which some of 
them wear to cover their bodies and arms is called buchla. A cloth which covers 
their heads is known as pagree, and a sheet; with which they cover themselves in 
the cold weather is called hishma. The women wear a silk sheet called endi dokna, 
or a cotton one known as dokna gofut, with which they cover themselves from 
their bosoms up to their ankles. The sheet is tacked on the left side or over the 
chest. 

285. Personal ornaments.- The ornaments worn by men are - 


Value. 

Rs. A. P. 
1. Long earrings of stlver called Kheru 100 
2. Round earrings of silver or brass " Enthi 0 8 0 
3. Finger ring of silver ‘s Nasantar 1 00 
4. Bracelet worn by boys +5 Nasantar 4 00 


286. The ornaments worn by women are- 


1. Nose ring of gold called §Nakaful 1 40 
2. Pin of silver worn on top of ear - Baolu 1 8 0 
3. Earring of silver, with pendant worn 

over the ear ae Kandla 4 00 


4. Earring of silver worn in lower part 
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of ear " Puti 2 0 0 
5. Earring of silver worn at base of Ear " Karamfala 4 0 0 
6. Flat bracelet of silver . Baoti 3 0 0 
7. Bracelet of silver : Muta 5 00 
8. Bracelet of shell ; Sanko 3 00 
9. Finger ring ‘ Nastam 1 0 0 
10. Necklet of silver : Haskli 10 0 0 
11. Necklace of silver . Chandra-har-jingril2 0 0 
12. Necklace of silver ‘ Jangri-jibo 9 00 
13. Necklace of coloured beads . Laogosam 0 80 
14. Necklace of large corals ' Pual 1 80 
15. Necklace of small corals ‘ Lugomo 0 80 
16. Necklace of rupees : Taka-sri_...... 


287. The more expensive ornaments are worn only by the women of well- 
to-do Meches. No omaments are worn on the legs and feet. 

288. Food.- The substances chiefly used as food are rice, fish, goat’s 
meat, duck, fowl, pigeon, deer, rhinoceros’ meat when obtainable, buffalo meat, pig 
and a variety of vegetables. They also drink milk and use mustard oil for cooking 
food. Ghee is eaten ; also dahi. The blood of pig is cooked with vegetable curry. 
Marrow is obtained from the bones of pig, deer and goats. Indian-corn is eaten 
both raw and cooked. Plantains, papeya, oranges and other fruit are eaten. 7i/ seed 
is called sibing bigodh and in grown round the cotton plant. The seed is crushed 
in the sam (wooden mortar) and is mixed with vegetables curry as a whet to the 
appetite. Khordoi-bedai is used for flavouring curries. It is made from the twigs of 
the kalai (pulse) and mustard plant, the roots of the cotton plant, and root of 
plantain trees. These are well dried and burnt; the ashes (khardoi) are put into a 
bamboo basket called khardoi-kholong, and water is poured over the ashes. This 
water drips through into a vessel and is called khardoi-bedai. Roselle is eaten and 
is cooked with khardoi-bedai, which diminishes the acid taste. Salt and sugar and 
sweetmeats of all kinds are eaten. Peacock and jungle fowl are caught in nets or are 
shot and eaten. Kerosine oil is burnt at night in every house. 

289. Food is cooked by the mother of the house, but if there be a daughter 
sufficiently grown up or a daughter-in-law she cooks the food for the family, but is 
assisted by the mother. Meals are prepared in the north hut in earthen or metal 
vessels. 

290. Meals are taken three times daily,- once in the moming, when cold 
stale rice, which may remain over from the meal of previous evening, is eaten. This 
is called mei-kham-goj-ang. Everyone oats this. After this the men proceed to the 
field for ploughing and other agricultural work. They return home at midday. This 
time is called sanjo-fu, and the family has a warm meal consisting of rice, curry, 
and meat, if available. If fresh meat is not obtained, any dry meat which is in the 
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house is cut up, softened in cold water, and cooked into curry. After this cattle are 
watered, firewood is brought, and other work relating to the house is attended 
to.Cattle are brought in and tied up in their shed, which is called the moshu-goali, 
and by this time, which is called bi-ni-mikam, the evening meal consisting of warm 
rice and curry is ready and is eaten. 

291. The male members of the family eat first, afterwards the women. 
Children eat with either of the parents and whenever they wish to do so. Meals are 
taken by everybody in the north hut except by the parents who eat in the hut in 
which they remain. The woman who may cook the food takes it to them there. Ifa 
friend of the family be present he is honoured by having his meals with the head 
of the house. 

292. Drinks.- The liquor drinks by Meches in the winter months is called 
Bokha-jao. It is made from rice which is cooked and allowed to cool in an earthen 
vessel. Some emao is put in to assist fermentation. After three or four days the 
contents of the vessel are taken out as required and mixed with water in another 
vessel called Kalanga (trunk of tree hollowed out). The mixture is strained and 
drunk by men, women, and children. It is invigorating; but not very intoxicating. 
Another liquor called Hasa-jao, which is drunk only during the summer, is made 
from rice in a still and is very intoxicating. 

293. Homestead.- Having selected the new site, the head of the home- 
stead goes there with the deosi, who then makes two holes in tho ground. He puts 
two grains of rice in line in each hole and covers the holes up with a leaf, over 
which he puts earth which is well pressed down. This is done in the afternoon. 
Early next morning the deosi goes with the mud and sees whether the rice is in the 
holes or not, in the position in which they were placed. If the rice be found 
undisturbed, the new site is considered good and building operations begin. The 
old site is, however, not relinquished before a suitable offering is made to the 
deity. Two fowls are killed there by the deosi and are given to Mahakal, and two 
pigeons are killed as an offering to Mohes tacur and Crajjo respectively. 

294. Four huts comprise the homestead of a Mech. The posts of these 
huts are of any timber that may be available. The walls are made of null or madwa 
reed or of thuri grass, which is plastered over with mud well mixed with cow 
droppings. The roof of the huts is made of khagra reed, which is abundant all over 
the Duars and costs nothing, and over this a thick layer of grass is put. The grass 
is tied to the roof with thin strips of bamboo or garal (a kind of cane). This is called 
thewal. Jute string is not used. The huts are re-thatched every year or every 
second your as occasion may require, otherwise they are sufficiently strong and 
last for six or seven years without being renewed in any way. 

295. The north hut faces south and is called noma. It is the largest hut. 
The Thansri tacur of the Mech is believed to remain there. Food is cooked daily 
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in this hut, and as it is considered the fortunate hut all newly-married people 
remain there. It must always be vacated for a newly-married couple. 

296. The east hut faces west and is generally occupied by the parents of 
the family. 

297. The south hut faces north, and is occupied by one of the family, 
frequently the son. | 

298. The west hut faces east, and is occupied by some other member of 
the family, generally a married son, if there be one. 

299. If there be any unmarried girls in the family they are accommodated 
with a seperate house, which is called mandao, which means hut for single people. 
The unmarried young men remain together in the nocha, which is a hut standing 
on posts about 12 or 14 foot off the ground with a roof which is made so low that 
no walls are necessary. 

300. Marriage customs.- When a young man desires to marry a girl his 
parents send a friend to the parents of the girl to ascertain whether they are 
agreeable. This friend takes with him nine pan-leaves and nine areca-nuts, which 
are tied up in a packet which in called guaetao. If there be no pan or betalnut 
available, he takes one rupee with him. This present is given to the girl’s parents 
who are then asked whether they are willing to give their daughter to so and so, 
the name of the young man being mentioned at this time. If they acquiesce, the 
friend returns and informs the parents of the young man. Two or three days after 
this, the girl’s parents come to their house and present them with a guaetao of 
nine pan-leaves and nine areca-nuts. A few days after this the parents of the 
young man purchase some more betalnut from the market. Then four Aandis of jao 
are made. Out of this one handi is drunk at the young man's house by his friends 
and relatives who are feasted at the same time. The other three handis, as also 
about 10 seers of rice and the betelnut, as well as some pan-leaf are carried to the 
house of the young women by seven men and two women who are called bairathis- 
nine persons in all. Here the three handis of jao- are deposited in front of the Siju 
tree (Bato tacur), and while the seven men halt in the chetla or courtyard two 
women who came with them enter the north hut taking with them some of the pan- 
leaf and betelnut which have been brought. After this the friends of the girl 
assemble. The women sit together in the north hut and the men sit in the chetla 
and discuss the marriage. The two women who have come from the young man’s 
house then cut up some of the betelnut that has been brought and distribute it 
among the women who may be present. The betalnut that is left in the courtyard is 
cut up by the men and is eaten, and the man talk over the value of the girl. This is 
called the ‘Madam taka,” and may be Rs. 49 or Rs. 60 ; sometimes it is Rs. 80, and 
not unfrequently it is as much as Rs. 100. If the girl be good-looking and able to 
cook, spin and weave well, and if her parents be in good circumstances and are 
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able to clothe her well and give her a fair amount of ornaments, her value is always 
high. During this discussion a handi of jao is taken into the north hut and is drunk 
by the women, while the jao of the other two handis is consumed by the men. 

301. After this the young man's friends return home and make arrange- 
ments for the marriage. This consists of giving a feast at which two pigs have to be 
killed; a sufficient quantity of jao is also provided. The marriage takes place in 
about a week or fifteen days from the day of fixing of the “Madam taka.” 

302. The arrangements being completed, the two bairatis and seven men, 
who went to the girl’s house at time of the “Madam taka” ceremony, go there again 
with three handis of joa, 10 seer of rice, and some pan-leaf and betelnut, and give 
these presents together with a live pig, to the girl’s parents. After this, the girl and 
her father, bothers, and friends proceed with the bearers of the gifts to the young 
man’s house. The girl’s mother remins at home. According to custom she does not 
attend the marriage ceremony. 

303. The wedding.- On arrival at the house, a sam (wooden mortar for 
husking paddy) is filled with water in which the girl washes her hands and feet. 
This being done, she enters the north but accompanied by the women who had 
brought her. All of them sit there. The girl sits face eastwards in front of a small mud 
plinth which is inside the house and in which the Minao tacur (wife of the Siju) is 
believed to remain. At this time the young man is seated in the chali or verandah of 
the north hut near the Siju tacur. The girl holds out both her hands, palms upwards, 
in front of the Minao tacur. Then the young man’s parents make over a piece of 
white cloth, Rs. 2, two areca-nuts, two pan-leaves, and the ornaments which the 
young man has given her to the two bairatis who place them in the girl's hands. 
Having received these presents the girl bows her head before the Minao tacur and 
Siju tacur. She then salutes the parents of the young man. If any of his relatives be 
dead their names are mentioned, and she bows after the mention of each name 
separately. After this she salutes all his other relatives who may be present, and 
then continues to remain inside the north hut. 

304. The young man then sits in front of the Siju tree (Euphorbia Nivulia), 
which represents the Sib tucur. He wears a piece of white cloth over his head and 
back and holds the ends of the cloth with both his hands which are kept upon palm 
upwards in front of him. Two pan-leaves and two areca-nuts are then place in his 
hand by one of the men which conveyed the presents to the girl's house. After this 
he bows himself twice before the siju tree, once for the Sib tacur and again for his 
wife, the Minao tacur. He then salutes the girl's father by bowing before him and 
also her mother, as well as her relatives who may be dead. Their names are men- 
tioned, and he bows after each name separately. Last of all he salutes all the friends 
who may be present by bowing before them. 

305. The bindiug part of the ceromony is the receipt of the presents by the 
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girl and bowing before Sib and Minao tacurs. The pan-leaves and arecanuts 
are kept by the couple and exchanged when they are alone together. 

306. The marriage proceedings begin at daybreak and last about two 
days. | 
307. As soon as the ceremony of accepting presents and bowing to the 
deities is completed, the deosi invokes the blessing of Dharam tacur, which is the 
sun and moon, also Sib tacur and Minao tucur, who are asked to give the couple 
good health, to help them to live happily to an old age, and to have children. 

308. After this the two pigs are killed and a feast is provided for all who are 
present. For this feast the young woman has to prepare one handy of rice and one 
of vegetable and pork curry. More rice and curry are prepared by other women of 
the house. When all is ready the young woman places a thali or plate of rice and 
curry before the Minao tacur and bows before it. Then she brings back the rice and 
curry and from it first helps a little to her husband and afterwards to each of the 
guests. The feast is eaten in the chetla or courtyard. 

309. Alter this, and when leaving the house, each guest gives the young 
woman a present in money; the amount varies fiom 2 annas upwards, according to 
the means of the person. 

310. A Mech may marry more than one wife. Some Meches have three 
wives. The number entirely depends on the ability of the man to keep them. A 
Mech woman may marry a Rajbansi ; the ceremony of marriage is the same as 
between Mech and Mech. The Rajbansi has not to be taken into caste by the 
Meches; but he is outcasted by the Rajbansis and nobody may eat with him. A 
Garo has never been known to marry a Mech woman; but a Mech has been known 
to marry a Garo women, and this involved his losing caste. No Meches eat with 
him. If he gives up the Garo woman he may be taken into caste again by the Mech 
community, but he has to pay all the expenses for a feast, which is about Rs. 25. 
Owing to this, marriage between a Mech and a Garo woman is very uncommon. 

311. Widows are allowed to remarry. If a man desires to marry a widow he 
has to pay from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 for her to her parents ; the price is, however, always 
less than what was paid for her when she was a maiden. Only a few friends are 
feasted at the marriage of a widow, and this is done only with killing of fowls. No 
pigs are killed. 

312. Divorce.- |\f a women cannot agree with a man, which, however 
seldom occurs, she has to pay all the expenses he may have incurred in marrying 
her, before she can be allowed to leave him. When a woman returns every thing 
she does so in presence of witnesses, and thereafter the man has no further claim 
on her. If a husband divorces a wife he will get nothing from her. A woman, who 
is divorced, may remarry. 

313. Reproduction.- The average age of both sexes at marriage is about 
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20 years. The average number of a family is about six. The number of boys and girls is 
about half and half. During her married life a mother has been known to have given 
birth to nine children, of whom four lived and five died. Twins occur; triplets have 
never been seen. Twins have never been known to have lived. A woman who gives 
birth to twins is called udaia, namely,bad. If she gives birth to twins once nothing is 
said to her. If she does so again and a third time nobody will eat with her, she is chua, 
i.e., outcasted, and has to be taken into caste again, after appeasing the deity. This is 
done by giving a, feast at which a pig has to be killed, as also a fowl which have to be 
offered to the Mahakal Deo. The deosi or priest kills the fowl in the chetla or angina 
(courtyard). The pig is killed and cooked by friends or relatives of the woman. Then a 
hari containing jao is brought and placed on the ground where the fowl had been killed 
and its blood is lying, and a thali (plate) containing some curry made from meat of the 
pig that had been killed is put over the hari containing the liquor. After this the deosi 
repeats some mantras and says :- “From to-day this woman is taken into caste again.” 
Then the woman holds both her hands, palms downwards, and afterwards upwards. 
She touches the thali and salutes it by lifting her hands to her forehead. She then 
divides the cooked meat among the friends who have assembled, and from that day 
she is admitted into caste again and Meches may eat from her hands. 

314. When a Mech has two or three wives, they live with him in the same 
house. A mother suckles her child for three or four years and it is not unusual to see 
two children suckle their mother at the same time. Women are said to bear children 
until the age of about 45 years. : 

315. Children are named by their parents as soon as the cord | is cut, and any 
name that may occur at the time is fixed. 

316. In childbirth a woman is attended by old and married women. In cases of 
difficult the labour the woman is left alone. Nothing is done to save the life of the child 
or the woman. 

317. Ghar-jia.- 1s aman who obtains a girl by working for her. When a man is 
too poor to pay his marriage expenses they are met by the parents of the girl on 
condition that the man will remain and work for them in the field as well as in the house 
for nine to eleven years. During this time he is clothed and fed by them. On the 
expiration of the period he lives with them or not according to pleasure. 

318. Diseases.- Skin diseases are common among the Meches. The most 
prevalent is white lepfosy, which is culled “dharam chata,” and the more advanced 
form which is called “khuria biadh.” 

319. People who suffer from “dharam chata,” are not outcasted. Meches eat 
from their hands and with them. 

320. Those who suffer from khuria biadh are also not outcasted ; but no- 
body will eat with them. The cause of the disease is not known, nor is it considered to 
be hereditary. 
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321. Medicine.- When a Mech is sick it is said that he is jobra, which 
means sick, or that he is attacked by the Deo. “Mudivadang” is the expression 
used. No medicine is given and the use of medicine is not known. The deosi or 
priest is called in and does pujas. He sits at the head of the patient and says:- ‘If 
this sick man recovers we will give the Deo a pig.” He than waits to see what turn 
the disease takes. If there be no improvement within one prahar, or three hours, 
the deosi than says :- “If this sick man recovers we will give a goat,” or, after the 
lapse of another prahar, “we will give a fowl,” and so on. Should the patient show 
any signs of improvement during the prahar in which any animal is mentioned, 
and should he recover, he is obliged to fulfil the vow made by the deosi for the 
purpose of satisfying the deity. If the patient dies the matter ends. But seven days 
after the death a shradh ceremony is performed by the person’s son or brother, as 
the case may be When aq married woman dies her husband or son, whichever may 
be alive, has to perform the shradh ceremony. 

322. Dhum is called cholera. When this occurs a special puja is per- 
formed to appease the anger of Kali tacurani. Offerings of pigeon, dahi, chura, 
goat, and plantain are made to her, but not pig or fowl. 

323. Goitre is called goolando. It is said that this disease affects old 
people more than the young. Its cause is not known. 

324. Dropsy is called deinangdong. It is a common disease which affects 
both young and old, The cause is not known. The remedies used are (1) harina 
bis, which is purchased from the Bhutias. Its purity is tested by putting it in some 
water. If the water be absorbed the medicine is good. (2) Bis-bas, which ts also 
purchased from the Bhutias. These medicines are tied with a cord on the sick 
person's neck or hand. Some people are said to recover. 

325. Consumption is called raj-biadi. It is not common. 

326. Jaundice is called amai-mundong. Is said to be a very common dis- 
ease. The deosi is called in and prescribes many bitter vegetables, which are eaten 
by the patient and also rubbed over his body. The patient generally recovers. 

327. Spleen enlargement is called pelai by Meches as well as Garos. No 
medicine is known. Fever is called lumjadung. Dysentery is called thoi-kinajadung. 

328. Music.- The Meches are extremely fond of music, and their instru- 
ments are :- 


1. Flute of bamboo called Chipoong 
2. Jew's harp, which is made by blacksmith do Gongna. 
3. Violin played with a bow do Bina 

.. 4, Guitar played with a small piece of bamboo do Dotijra. 
5. Violin played with bow do Serja 
6. Small drum do Nagra. 


7. Big drum do —- Kham. 
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329. All these are played by the young men of a village. 

330. The kham is kept in the homesteads of few Meches, because it is 
considered to cause sickness and misfortune. The other instruments are played, 
by the young people, especially in Kartik month, at full moon,when the festival of 
Daobo Khela is held, and again at end of Kartik month, when the Chorkhela festival! 
is held. The boys of a village dance and sing from house to house and receive 
presents of pice, rice, jao, &c. 

331. Spirits and deities.- The Meches worship the following deities :- 

1. Mohes tacur- Is feared, because he watches people who may commit a 
fault and punishes them. Offerings of goat, pigeon, plantains, atab rice, and milk 
are made to him whenever necessary. 

2. Bato.- Who is supposed to remain in the siju tree (Euphorbia Nivulia). 
This tree is planted in the chetla or courtyard of every Mech homestead and is 
regularly worshipped. Offerings of goat, fowl, pigeon, pig and jao (rice-beer) are 
made to him. 

3. Mahakal.- Is a good spirit and is believed to be ever watching the 
actions of the people. Offerings of pigs, fowl, and jao are made to him. 

4. Grajjo also called Kali- Is said to be the cause of much trouble and 
sickness when she is angry. When she is specially displeased she causes cholera. 
Fowls, goat, dahi, chura, and plantains are offered to her at this time. 

5. Biso-Hari.- She is given a small hut which is erected on ceast at some 
little distance from the homestead and where in she is believed to remain. She 
causes sickness in the homestead and gives much trouble. Offerings of duck, fowl, 
goat, pigeon, dahi, and chura, also plantains, are made to her to obtain her good 
will. 

6. Minao tacur.- She remains in the north hut, where a small mud plint is 
made for her. Offerings of pig and fowl, also made to her when ever there is sick- 
ness in the house. ; 

332. Funerals.- The dead are buried : no corpse is burnt. 

333. Inheritance.- Among Meches, poperty descends from father to son. 
If there be more than one son, they get equal shares. If there be no sons the nearest 
male member inherits all. The widow and daughter get nothing. 

334. Nomadic life.- Writing of the Meches in 1875 Colonel Money, the 
Deputy Commissioner, said as follows :- 


“As we know that Meches find the proximity of permanent cultivation not to be 
congenial with their own habits, and the tract in which we find the decrease in revenue 
from dao tax, are those in which tea cultivation has been extended, we may consider that 
this easterly movement has been due to the opening out of tea gardens. | have of late 
observed that Meches are using ploughs much more freely than they used to do, and also 
that in many places they employ Rajbansis to plough for them. I have also been informed 
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that in parts they are giving up cotton cultivation and taking to vegetables, pepper, and 
cereals of which they find a better and more remunerative sale in the tea garden hats than 
for cotton. Where Meches take to steady cultivation by the plough they make the most 
efficient cultivators. They go in for artificial irrigation in a surprising manner, and | have 
noticed their water channels more than a mile long. Everything should,therefore,be done 
to encourage this tribe to settle and become Government raiyats, and I shall always be 
prepared to listen to any recommendation to let Meches have arable waste lands on terms 
- more favourable than are given to settlers.” 


335. The habits of the Mechcs were very nomadic, and they used to shift 
their cultivation and homesteads from place to place that they may obtain the full 
benefit of the virgin soils. But finding themselves ousted from their lands by the 
tea planters on the north and by Rajbansis and Muhammedans on the south, they 
at last see the necessity of changing their habits and settling down permanently. In 
this settlement have leased 766 jotes covering 20,593.66 acres to Meches. The 
revenue fixed as payable by them is Rs.18,523. 

336. Crops.- The crops cultivated by Meches are the same as those grown 
by Rajbansis, namely, paddy and mustard seed, also a little jute and tobacco. The 
method of cultivation is the same. They also grow cotton, an account of which is 
given in paragraph 541 of this report. 

337. Cotton is sold by the seer or bhar. The weight of a seer is equal to 
Rs.168. Eighteen seers make one bhar. When cotton is scarce, the weight of a seer 
is Rs. 168, When it is cheep the weight of a seer is Rs. 189. 

338. Labour.- A Mech joteder has his chukanidar and adhiar similar to the 
Rajbansis. He also has a tenant called bhatua proja. This is aman who works for a 
Mech. In return he receives his food and half the crops of the land he may culti- 
vate. 

339. Fishing.-Meches catch fish by poisoning small streams and still 
water. They use a poison called Ru-gubdi. It is a creeper easily obtained in the 
jungles and is cut into small strips about a foot in length. These are tied in a bundle 
and are well beaten with a stick in the water and fish are killed thereby. The fruit of 
the gorol tree called biskantakra is pounded in a mortar and made into pulp. This is 
mixed with water and kills fish. A tree called kodaldang is also used. The bark Is 
taken off and tied in bundles which are well eaten to cause the juice to come away. 
This juice mixes with the water and kills fish. In still water the bark of the siris or 
laokri tree is pounded and mixed with the water and kills fish. The fruit of the bouka 
tree is pounded and put into still water and fish are killed thereby. The small 
bamboo traps used by Rajbansis are also used for catching fish. 

340. How Endi silk is obtained.- The Meches cultivate the cast or oil 
plant called Endi (Ricinus communis) for the purpose of rearing worms for silk. The 
Endi aworm is celled Impio. The Impao-bedai (eggs of the moth) are kept lightly 
wrapped in a piece of cloth together with a bit of charcoal called Hangar. The Impao 
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(worms) appear in eight or ten days, when they are carefully fed with the most 
tender leaves of the Endi tree. They grow and become cocoons in about ten or 
fifteen days. The cocoon is called Endi-bitop. As soon as well formed some are 
reserved for seed, while the remainder are carefully opened and the Impao-lata 
(chrysalis) are taken out and made into curry and eaten. The shell of the coocon is 
put into boiling water for a time, and then removed and wrapped in a Kuchoo leaf 
in which it remains for three or four days. When quite soft it is fixed to a stake, and 
after this, the silk is unwound. The process of unwinding is culled Endi-Khundung- 
lunangao. The cloth known as Assam silk is made by Mech women from this. 

341. Weaving.- The form of the loom used by Meches is simple and may 
be thus dcscribed:- There is a roll or “yarn beam” on which the “warp” of unwoven 
thread is wound or “beamed,” and another roll or “cloth beam” on which the woven 
tissue is received. The “warp” or the threads passing from one roll to the other are 
kept in a state of tension, and each thread passes through an cyelet-hole in a 
vertical cord or “heddle.” The alternate heddles are attached to two separate frames, 
so that one set of alternate threads in the loom can be drawn away from the other, 
either upwards or downwards, and leave a space between the two sets of threads, 
through which a shuttle can be thrown with the weft or transverse thread. This is 
then beaten up against the thread last thrown in by means of a grating through the 
intervals in which the warp threads pass and which is fixed in a swinging button so 
as to give weight to the blow. The two sets of warp threads are of course alternately 
raised and depressed between each throw of the shuttle, and this is done by means 
of treadles. For weaving patterns several sets of heddles are employed. The patterns 
are produced by coloured threads being thrown in- 


Shuttle is called Makhu. 
Loom Z Hichan chali. 
Heddle ‘. Rasho. 

Cloth beam » Shalbilep. 
Yarn beam : Shal-gandai 
Spindle wheel __,, Tukuri. 


342. Dyes.- Yellow is obtained from a tree called gumu-bimfang, also from 
the bark of the asao and tempor trees. Red from lac and the Bhutia manjista. Blue 
from indigo. In obtaining red the leave of the tengthalang creeper are boiled with 
the thread and lac or manjistu. Mesta-ranga (Roselle) or natko are also used. 


' THE GAROS. 
343. The Garos are believed to have come into the Duars from the Kasia 
and Jyntia Hills, but no correct information is available regarding them. Like the Meches 
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they were here long before the Duars were annexed by the British Government. 

344. Castes.- The Garos are divided into 26 clans or sub-castes as fel- 
lows:- (1) Dedoi, (2) Champek, (3) Dalangsha, (4) Maji, (5) Kara, (6) Uni, (7) 
Labong, (8) Lokbok, (9) Chingchet, (10) Banda, (11) Bantao, (12) Kama, (13) Sumbri, 
(14) Negra,(1 5) Kalangchet, (16) Pomrai, (17) Rongath, (18) Lumook, (19) Nogman, 
(20) Sandu, (21)Panjibak, (22) Ronkan, (23) Margan, (24)Chapra, (25) Dhapra, (26) 
Chaodi. 

344a. A man and women of the same caste cannot marry. One caste must 
marry into another caste. The issue of the marriage joins the mother’s caste what- 
ever it may be. The Banda caste do not drink milk. 

345. Inheritance.-Relationship is traced in the female line. Property de- 
scends to the widow. The male members get nothing. If there be no widow property 
descends to the daughter; if there be one, and not to the son. If there be no 
daughter, the next female relative takes everything. On the decease of a man’s wife 
he may marry her sister if there be an unmarried one. If not, he has to leave his 
deceased wife’s homestead and return to his parents. He gets nothing belonging 
to the wife. 

346. Marital relations.- The man and the maiden settle matters between 
themselves privately and have intercourse with each ether. Afterwards the maiden 
asks her mother to give her to the man of her choice. Then the mother prepares 
some rice-beer called chokot and invites the young man to her hut at night. She 
asks him if he is agreeable to take her daughter. On his expressing consent she 
gives him four pans (betel-leaf) and four areca-nuts, also a piece of English cloth or 
Garo cloth. His acceptance of these gifts constitutes the “koor,” which means that 
from the day he receives the articles he is precluded from going to any other girl. 
After this the young man returns to his own parents. On the expiration of four or 
five days the marriage ceremony is performed at the girl’s house. Liquor (chokot) is 
prepared there according to the circumstances of the people. Pan (betel-leaf) and 
gua (areca-nut) are brought by the girl's parents. White gourds, called choket 
lahoo, are brought according to the number of people in the family of the man. 
These gourds are provided by the girl’s parents and are hollowed out. They are 
filled with liquor and one is given to each member of the young man’s family. A 
Guaechotop or parcel containing four pans (betel leaf) an four guas (betel-nut) is 
also given to them. These gifts are made by the girl at the house of the young man, 
who is then, on the same day, brought to the house of the girl where all friends 
have assembled. Here the young man having previously bound a pagga of white 
cloth round his head, sits inside the house alongside the girl, who also wears a 
pagga on her head. The Huji or priest then cuts two guas (betel-nut) into two equal 
parts and places the four pieces in the right hand of the young people. Each 
receives two pieces. After this the huji takes the two pieces of betelnut which are 
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in the man’s hand and puts them into the hand of the woman, while those which are 
in the hand of the woman are taken and placed in the hand of the man. This 
exchange of betelnut constitutes the binding part of the marriage ceremony. 

347. If the young man’s mother disapproves of the marriage, the man has 
to return the cloth and other articles which he had received at the “koor” ceremony, 
together with a fine of Rs. 5. 

348. If, after marriage, the girl leaves the man or the man be unfaithful to 
the girl, the offending party has to pay a fine ot Rs. 63. If, however, the man or the 
girl be unfaithful, but still continue to live with each other, the party that may have 
offended has to pay a fine of Rs. 30, which is levied by the village headman and is 
divided as follows :- 


Rupees 12 are used for feeding and feasting the village headmen. 
Rupees 18 are taken by the wife or husband offended against. 


349. Marriage also takes place in the following way :- On the parties con- 
senting or the woman being a widow and wishing to re-marry, the friends assemble. 
A handy of country liquor (chokot) is brought together with a cock and hen or two 
hens. These birds are sacrificed by the huji (priest), one being offered to Mahakal 
and the other to Rishi and Juggo. The sacrifice is made in the courtyard (angina) of 
the girl's house. First, two plantain leaves are put on the ground and some wetted 
rice is placed over them. Then the fowls are killed and their blood is poured on the 
rice. Some chokot is also poured on the leaf at the same time. After this the remain- 
der of the chokoti is drunk by the friends who may be present. These people then 
tell the bridegroom and bride : - You are agreed, go and do as you may please." After 
this the marriage is complete, and the man goes to the house of the woman. As 
soon as married a man generally abandons his parents. He pays nothing for his 
wife and is required to live with her and work for her. 

350. A Garo may marry more than one wife, but very few have more than 
one. Aman may marry two sisters, in which case one Debta or deity will suffice, but 
if there be women of different clans each must have a separate Debta. This arrange- 
ment never works satisfactorily, owing to which a Garo generally has only one wife. 

351. The children of a marriage go to the wife. The man has no title to them. 
The marriage system is entirely one of consent. Aman may marry his brother’s 
daughter ; but he cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughter because he would 
be outcasted. A man cannot marry his sister, nor a woman her brother. Wives who 
have been divorced marry again. When married, wives are generally good and 
always very hardworking. Widows are allowed to remarry. 

352. Reproduction.- The average age of both sexes at marriage is about 16 
years when puberty may be said to begin. The average number of a family is five, 
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consisting of one girl, two boys, and the father and mother. The greatest number of 
children observed in a family is seven, of whom two were daughters. This is the 
greatest number of children known to have been born from one mother during her 
married life. Twins sometimes occur, but very seldom. In such cases the woman is 
badly thought of, and if she should happen to give birth to twins or three times, 
she has to be outcasted and taken into caste again. A barren woman is called 
“‘panmadwa.” She is looked down on by the community. The number of barren 
women is said to be few. 

353. Ifachild is born out of wedlock the woman is asked whose child it is. 
On her mentioning the name of the man, he is questioned by the mondals or 
headmen as to whether he will have the woman or not. If he refuses he has to pay 
Rs. 5 for support of the child ; this is called “sharenni,” and also a fine of Rs. 5 to 
the woman; this is called “legmanni,” which is equal to shame-money. If he takes 
the woman he has to sacrifice a cock and a fowl to appease Rishi and Mahakal. 
After doing this he may keep the woman. If the child be the offspring of a Rajbansi 
or Mech, the woman is outcasted. She is not taken into caste again until she 
provides a pig and a fowl and with them foods the village community. 

354. Childbirth.- During labour a woman is attended by women, all of 
whom must be married; unmarried girls do not attend. The woman is outcasted for 
seven days. The child's othpai (cord) dries and falls off within this period. After 
this a cock is killed by the huji or priest inside the house in which the child may be 
born, and he repeats various muntras there to satisfy Rishi. This is called the 
Sudaparni ceremony. On this occasion the child's parents fix its name. Having 
killed the cock the huji ascertains what the child's name is to be. He then says :- 
“From today this child’s name is so and so.” After this chokot is drunk and there is 
feasting, and from that day the woman is considered clean and people may eat with 
her. The parr (childbirth) is put in an earthen pot called matak, and is buried in the 
ground at some distance from the house and a fence is put round the place. 

355. Homesteads.-All Garos build their houses in line facing east and 
west. Each house is divided into three compartments. One of them, called Chasang, 
is used for storing paddy and other articles; the centre room, called Fongkar, is 
used for cooking in; and the third or front room called Noo, is kept for sleeping in. 
Alongside this room is a verandah called Punchelai in which visitors remain. The 
houses on the east of a block face those on the west and vice virtu. There are two 
doors to each house. The front door, called Nunuk-dur, is at the north corner of the 
house. The other door called Fongkar-nuk-dur is in the centre room and must face 
the south. 

356. Prior to building on any ground a Garo performs the following cer- 
emony :- The block of land on which it is intended to build is first cleared of jungle 
by the head of the family. After this some grains of rice, alwalys an even number, 
are placed in a hole which is dug in the centre of the block. The hole is round and 
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about 4 inches in diameter. Four grains of rice are placed in one line and fourteen 
grains of rice in a second line insider the hole. After this the hole is covered up with 
a leaf on which some earth is placed. Then the huji priest) prays to the deity to 
indicate the luckiness of the place by allowing the grains of rice to remain as placed 
or its unluckiness by scattering the rice. After the lapse of one night and on the 
following morning the position of the rice is ascertained. If it be as had been placed, 
the homestead is built on the selected site. If the grains of rice be found disturbed, 
a fresh site is selected and cleared of jungle, and the same ceremony is gone 
through until a good place is obtained for building on. 

357. Prior to the making of a hole if a tulsi plant be found in the village 
some of its leaves are dipped in water which is then held sacred. The water scatatered 
on the ground where the jungle is cleared and where the hole is to be made. 

358. Houses are built of bamboo which are tied together with strips of 
cane. Jute string is not used. The straw on roofs of houses is also tied with cane 
strips. The fencing of houses is done with khagra or null grass or split bamboo. All 
materials are easily obtained in the jungles. The houses ai are fairly strong, and if well 
built and thatched last for two or three years. 

359. Among Garos unmarried young men are kept apart from the young’s 
women at night. They remain outside in the Punchelai or verandah or in a covered 
platform called Tarao-naksa, which is built on posts alongside the house, while the 
young women sleep inside the house with the older women. 

360. Household property.- The property in a Garo’s house is:- 


Value. 
Rs. A. P 
(1) Basket carried on back called Hak 0 8 0 
(2) Mat of bamboo or cane for sleeping on __,, Dam 1 00 
(3) Small basket for reaping paddy _ Mamet, 0 4 0 
(4) Pole for husking paddy * Mantrai 0 6 0 
(5) Wood mortar for husking paddy re Sam 1 00 
(6) Bamboo tray for cleaning paddy = Van 0 80 
(7) ditto ‘% Dali 0 30 
(8) Bamboo basket; for measuring grain is Doon O 2 0 
(9) ditto m Kunchi 0 1 0 
(10) Bamboo or cane cylinder for measuring 
rice for eating 3, Kata 0 10 
(11) Earthen vessel for cooking in ‘S Matuk 0 2 0 
(12) Iron vessel for cookin in 2 Tasla 1 40 
(13) Earthen vessel for storing water ‘, Kambai 0 3 0 
(14) Brass vessel for storeing water - Ghara 5 0O 0 
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(15) ditto - ditto 93 Lota 1 40 
(16) Brass cup for drinking water 3 Khuri O 8 0 
(17) Metal plate for eating in - Thala 1 4 0 


361. Food.- The chief article of food of the Garos ts rice. Fish of every kind 
is eaten; also flesh of pig, deer, goat, ducks, fowls, and pigeons. Rhinoceros, when 
obtained, is considered a great luxury. Large grasshoppers and locusts are also 
eaten. Vegetables of all kinds are eaten. Indian-corn is grown by the Garos and is 
eaten raw, when tender, or is boiled, roasted , or parched when too ripe. Milk drunk 
by few Garos. They, however, enjoy dahi or card and eat it with chura or parched 
rice. The blood of pig is cooked up with vegetable curry and is much relished. 
Mustard oil is used for making curries. Vegetable curries are cooked. The ashes are 
gathered and put into a bamboo basket called “Har-jokroth”. Cold water is then 
poured over the ashes and is allowed to drip into a vessel below. The drippings are 
called “hari” which is a whet to the appetite. Fruit of all kinds are eaten, and sugar 
and sweetmeats are enjoyed. 

362. Meats.- With the crowing of the cocks rice is put on the fire, and the 
first meal is taken between 7 and 8 A. M. The women eat in the apartment where 
food is cooked. The men eat in the sleeping apartment. The children, if girls, eat 
with the mother; boys eat with the fathers. After this both men and women go 
together to work in the fields. They return home at about sunset, when rice for the 
evening meal is put on the fire at once. While the rice is cooking they wash them- 
selves, change their garments, and attend to household matters. After this the 
evening meal is taken. The entire family eat at the same time, but the men and 
women do so in separate apartments as stated before. Food is eaten on plantain 
leaves, or on a thala (metal plate). Ly means plantain, Lychuck means leaf, but 
plantain leaf is called Lyloonehak. Approximately about half a seer of rice is eaten 
at each meal by each adult person. 

363. Narcotics.- Tobacco of inferior quality is grown by the Garos; they 
also purchase the leaf. It is eaten with pan or betel leaf, and is also smoked in a pipe 
or “fuski”. The bow! of the fuski is called “fuski-mutak” and is generally of metal; 
but the upper part of an earthen chillum is also often used. The stem of the pipe ts 
called “fuskinai” and is a reed which the jungles produce ; the mouthpiece is called 
“fuski hatang” and is of metal. Ganja and opium are never taken. The pipe, when 
smoked, is passed from man to man, but not from man to woman. Women who 
smoke pass their pipes to each other. 

364. Fire.- Fire is called Var and is obtained with flint and steel. Steel is 
called thukni; flint is called loong. The sparks obtained, by striking the two, one 
against the other, are directed to the Kap (bark) of a tree called Chowai, a kind of 
wild date-palm. The bark of this tree is dried and used for making fire. 

365. Clothing.- Among Garos, man wear a cotton dhoti called gumcha, 
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and a coat to cover their bodies, called bukhchili. They cover their heads with a 
piece of cloth, which is called pagga. A strip of cloth wor round their loins when 
they go to work is called kalai. A white cotton coat worn by men is called bukhchili 
-bolang. A black coat worn by men is called bukchilpenck. The strip of cloth which 
a woman wears round her loins is called lofoon. The cloth which she wears round 
her chest is called kambang. The cloth which she wears over her head and round 
her forehead is called pugga. 

366. Achild, whether girl or boy, is allowed to remain naked until it is able 
to walk, This is till about the fourth year. 

367. The stick which, woman carries in her hand is called kondam. The 
band by which a basket is suspended to a woman’s head is callcd hak-koor. The 
basket which a woman carries on her back is called hak. 

368. Weaving.- The only material used for manufacture of Garo cloth is 
the cotton called fun, which is grown by the Garos. Good stout thread is spun from 
it, and the women make this into cloth in the manner in which gunny cloth is 
prepared. The weaving is plain and in patterns. The thread is coloured with lac and 
the Bhutia manjista dye. 

369. Each piece of cloth is about 5 cubits long and 1 cubit 4 fingers broad. 
It sells at 8 annas per piece, or two pieces for one rupee. The cloth worn by Garo 
women round their chests (Kambang) is sold at one rupee a piece. 

370. String is made from the bark of a tree called Rehit. The fibre is ex- 
tracted after the bark is dried. This fibre is made into nets which are used for fishing 
and is said to be very strong. Jute is purchased and nets are prepared from it for the 
purpose of capturing deer and pig. 

371. Ornaments.- Among Garos the men wear only long earrings, which 
are made of silver and are called Doldang. 

372. The ornaments worn by women are made of silver or glass beads, and 
are as follows :- 


Value. 

English Garo. Rs. A. P. 
Round earrixags with flowers of silver Nga-perat 2 8 0 
Round earrings of silver with acut inthe middle Gerdom 3 0 0 
Round earrings with screw Puti 3 0 0 
Ear-pins of silver Buldakum 2 0 0 
Nose pin of gold or silver Nokung-par 1 4 90 
Necklace of coloured glass beads Tokam 0 3 0 
Bracelet of silver Songkung 2 0 0 
Bracelet of silver Songkung vokok5 0 0 
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Waist-chain of beads Song:-tokum 1 8 0 

373. Religion and deities.- The chief deity is Rishi. Juggo is said to be the 
husband of Rishi, and is also worshiped. Both are spirits who are believed to move 
about the dwelling places of Garos. In the month of Choitro or Bysack a new 
bamboo is cut and planted in the Hat-Kung (courtyard) to represent Rishi, in order 
that the house or village may be delivered from enemies, fire, sickness and other 
troubles. Tho bamboo is called Sirfak. Rishi is said to eat flesh of pig and fowls. She 
also drinks chokot (liquor). Juggo eats no flesh ; but drinks liquor. Rishi is beleved 
to be the greatest of these two deities, and for this reason a Garo man has to submit 
to a Garo woman in all matters. Her whims and fancies are law to him. 

374. Three other deities, viz., Mohes Tacur, Mahakal and Lamengju (the 
Grajjo of the Mechcs) are also worshipped to prevent sickness. A than or hut is 
erectcd, and an image of Lamengju is made with pith (sola) and kept therein to 
honor this deity who is supposed to cause cholera and all fatal diseases. 

375. In the months of Chait and Bysack, when fires are prevalent, a cer- 
emony is performed to persuade Rishi to keep fire away. The ceremony is this : A 
square shaped cup called Dupai-halai is made of leaves, and ashes are put into it. 
Fire is placed over the ashes, and then Dupai (incense) is burnt, The cup contain- 
ing the fire is placed on a plantain leaf while the incense is burning, and is put 
before the Sirfak, in the hut-kung or court-yard, which is dedicated to Rishi. Some 
chokot is poured on the plantain leaf. 

376. The same ceremony, with slight additions, is performed when a house 
is re-thatched with new straw. Those Garos who can afford it sacrifice a white kid, 
which must be a female. A male kid would displease Rishi. If an entirely white kid 
cannot be obtained, a black or red one is killed ; but there must be some white mark 
on it. When a kid is killed two Sirfaks have to be erected in the court-yard, one 
being for Rishi and the other for juggo. The Thun or liver of the kid is cut up and 
cooked, and some of it has to be offered to Rishi together with some liquor. The 
offering is placed in front of the Rishi sirfak. Chokot has to be put before the Juggo 
sirfak in order to satisfy that deity. 

377. There is also a festival called Subachini among the Garos. It is held in 
the month of Bysack, and is observed by all Garos. They make offerings of plan- 
tains, a white he-goat, two pigeons, together with pan and betelnut to the goddess 
Subachini in order that she may keep their families safe from sickness. 

378. Superstition.- When the Garos of a village wish to shift from one 
place to another, they have a custom of ascertaining whether the place is good or 
bad. This is called “Bhor-utai,” and is perfumed by the huji (priest). Accompanied 
by the village headman he goes to the site which it is desired to build upon, and 
jungle is cleared from a portion of the land. After this the huji wets some rice and 
puts it on the ground; together with two sticks of dhup or incense which are 
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procured from the market. He then lights the incense sticks and invokes the spirit, 
while a Garo man is kept standing alongside the tapers. The spirit being invoked, 
enters into the Garo, who then appears to be possessed of a frenzy. He trembles 
and dances about, and only speaks when spoken to. He is questioned as to 
whether the place is good or bad. If it be bad, he says so, and the site is abandoned. 
If he declares that the place is good, the Garos go there and build. 

379. Sunday (Deobar) is considered a bad days because it is Deo’s day. 
Thursday is also bad, because it is bis or-poison days. Nobody is allowed to cut 
bamboos on a Thursday or Sunday. 

380. Agriculture.- The crops grown by Garos whio cultivate land with the 
Gogo or Bill-hook are cotton, bhadoi paddy, mustard seed, a little tobacco of infe- 
rior quality, and Indian-corn, brinjals, cucumbers, and a melon called bangi. Cotton 
called Fun by the Garos, and Tacuri kalai (a pulse) are exchanged with haldias 
(owners of pack bullocks) for paddy and salt. Brinjals, chillies and mustard seed are 
exchanged with Meches and Rajbansis for paddy and mustard oil. 

381. Garos who have taken up jotes use the plough and other implements 
similar to the Rajbansis. 

382. Crops.- Haimanti paddy and jute are grown by them. The straw of 
haimanti paddy is thrown away, as plenty of green fodder is available for cattle. 
The place where paddy is stored after threshing is called Mi-bakri. 

383. Watching of crops at night.- Crops are watched at night, because 
great damage is done to them by wild elephants, deer and pig. Sheds are built on 
high trees or on posts, and are called “Tongar.” Men and women watch the crops 
and drive wild animals away by either shouting at them or by lifting a Varjam 
(torch). The light from the flames of the torch frightens animals away. 

384. Agricultural Implements.- Most of the Garos cultivate land with 
only the dao or bill-hook. Only the more advanced of them, who are to be found in 
the western part of pargana Moraghat, cultivate land with the help of the plough. 

Their agricultural implements are :- 


Bill-hook called Gogo. 
Sickle ‘s Kangka. 
Rake . Bhao. 
Axe 3 Vasi. 
Spade 3 Kodal. 
Axe ‘ Baisal. 
Chisel 7 Batal. 
Chisel <3 Boongi. 


385. Cattle.- Few Garos possess cows. Those who have them have taken 
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up jotes and have settled permanently. Cows are not milked. Cattle droppings are 
now collected an used as manure in jute and tobacco fields. 

386. Fishing.- Fish are caught in small streams which are blocked up, and 
the water is poisoned with various articles. The poison used for ponds and still 
water is called garai-fung. This is the bark of the Korai tree. The holop (bark) is 
crushed and mixed with the water. Fish become intoxicated and some also die. 

387. The bark of the kangkir-kalfang is also used. The bark is bruised and 
mixed with water. Fish are killed by it. 

388. Punkar-fang or the Gorol tree is another poison. The fruit of this tree 
is pounddd with husk of paddy, and this is mixed with water. Fish die from drinking 
it. 

389. The root of the Rahufang or Kulkut creeper is cut up in pieces, about 
a foot in length, and is beaten on a stone or on a block of wood which is kept in the 
water which it is desired to poison. The juice which falls from the root poisons the 
water and kills fish. 

390. The Biskuthli tree is also crushed and thrown into small streams. The 
poison from it kills fish. 

391. Garos do not attempt to capture fish in large streams. In small ones 
they set bamboo traps called Dingir, Dhoska, Darika and Burung. They also use a 
long fishing net called Kheolic-hek, and a bamboo trap called Pallao. Fish that are 
caught are kept in an oblong basket called Duku. 

392. Music.-The only instrument of percussion used by the Garos is the 
Hem or drum. This is made from the trunk of a tree hollowed out. Its length is about 
16 inches. On the two sides cow hide is well stretched and tied. It is generally 
played on the road leading to the river ghat, whence the daily supply of water is 
brought. The huji or priest comes and kills a fowl, on the road as a sacrifice to the 
deity, and also makes an offering of chokot to him. The story of the origin of the 
hem or drum among the Garos as related to me by one Bhundru Garo is as follows :- 

“At first the Garos had no drums. They observed two men named Chanda 
and Chand Raja take the trunk of a tree, hollow it and tie skins to the sides. When 
the skins were beaten the sounds which they produced were pleasing to the ear, 
while the dancing of Chanda and Chand Raja to the sound of the drum was pleas- 
ant to the eye. Charmed at seeing them using the drum the Garos imitated them and 
made a drum of the same kind. At the same time they offered a fowl and a handi of 
chokot to the deity as an expression of their thanks for giving them so nice an 
instrument, and since then, under instruction of the huji (priest) the Garos have 
had a drum among their musical instruments.” 

393. The only other instruments are - 


(1) Bangsi, which is a flute made of bamboo. There are seven holes in it, 
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six being for notes and one for blowing upon with the mouth. 
(2) Debdi, which is a metal bell which is used when the hem is beaten. 
(3) Kala, which is a pipe about 7 feet long. It is made from the stem of 


null grass. 


394. Measures.- The measure for sale of, cotton is one of weight :- 


The weight of Rs.189 = 1 khan. 


9 khans = | dang. 
e 1 dang = 1 dangsha. 
i 2 dangs = | barsha. 


395. Cotton is sold at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per khan. Paddy is taken in lieu of 
money. The measure for this is one of capacity, and the doon used by Rajabansis 
is utilized. In exchanging mustard seed for paddy one doon (equal to about 15 
seers) of the former is given for two or three doons of the latter according to the 
state of the market. Chillies are sold by the bhag and also by the khan. 

396. Diseases.- The diseases among Garos are fever, goitre, rheumatism, 
and bowel-complaints. The words used by them for describing their diseases are :- 


1. Fever is called Kelam. 

2. Head-ache Ee Dakamsha. 
3. Goitre S Galbuk. 

4. Colic ‘ Sha. 

5. Cough e Tokseptua. 

6. Cold = Sopai. 

7. Consumption _,, Raj-biadi. 

8. Dropsy 5 Kanchikavartoa. 

9. Cholera - Rok. 


397. Medicine.- In sickness the huji (priest) is called in and supplies any 
medicines that he may know of. 

398. Funerals.- When a Garo dies all the village headmen and matrons 
come and guard the body. Any chokot that may be in the house when a person is 
dying is removed before he dies and is kept in another house. In the morning a 
consultation takes place as to whether the corpse is to be burnt or buried. If the 
person died of leprosy or sores, he is buried. If he is poor and has no relatives or 
friend, he is also buried. If he has left a widow and children and has property, the 
body is burnt. After this ceremony the people immediately wash themselves. Then, 
a man takes some leaves of the tulsi plant (Ocimum sanctum) and puts them in 
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water; this water is sprinkled on the heads of all the people. They are considered 
clean thereafter, and they then wear clean clothes. After this they return to the 
house of the dead and feast there. A pig has to be killed, and rice and chokot have 
to be provided for all. The widow of the deceased has to fry rice and grind it, and 
give a little thereof to each of the persons who may be present and they have to eat 
it. By doing this, it is believed that the impurily caused by touching the dead is 
removed. 

399. No structures are erected over the deed. No stones are placed over 
their graves or in their honour. When people are buried, branches of trees are 
thrown over the grave to prevent jackals and other animals from disturbing the 


body. 


THE BHUTIAS. 

400. As the Duars (the Gates or Doors of Bhutan), to which this settle- 
ment relates, formerly belonged to the Bhutias, a short account of Bhutan as also 
of its people would, I think, be appropriate in this report, especially as a large 
Bhutia village, in which over 1000 Bhutias reside, exists in Chunabatti within the 
Buxa subdivision, and a considerable trade in yak tails, wax, wool &c., is carried on 
with Bhutan at Buxa. 

401. The Bhutias or Bhots, as they are called, belonged to the country 
known as Bhutan, which is situated between the 28° and 26°45” parallels of north 
latitiide and 89° 30’ and 92° of east longitude. It is bounded on the north by the 
Zung and Ovi districts of South Thibet; east by the independent State of Towang; 
west by the district of Phari in Thibet and the river Tista ; and south by the plain 
country known as the Duars. It is about 200 miles in length and about 75 miles in 
breadth, with an area of about 15,000 square miles. 

402. A correct history of the Bhutias has, I believe, not yet been written. 
The Bhutias whom I have met at Buxa have never been able to give any clear 
account of themselves. The only full report on Bhutan and its people which we 
have at present is that of the late Sir Ashley Eden. If the particulars gives below be 
found useful in any way by Government for the management of the Bhutias, I shall 
not have collected the information in vain. 

403. Government.- There are nominally two supreme authorities at the 
head of the Bhutan Government,- the Dharam Raja or spiritual chief, and the Deb 
Raja or temporal ruler. To aid these Rajas in administering the country, there is a 
council of permanent Ministers. The chief Minister under the Dharam Raja is the 
Lam-Khem, who is called the Lama Guru, and is head of all the Lamas. Next to him 
are the Dogi-Loben, Chinie-Loben, Yang-be-Lohen, and Tashang Aumje. These 
officers are appointed by the Dharam Raja from among the Lamas or priests. They 
attend only to spiritul matters. The duty of the Tashang Aumje is to play the 
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cymbals during worship and to lead the prayers. In position he is equal to the Dogi- 
Loben. Next to the lobens are three kudangs, who areb appointed from among the 
lamas by a council composed of the Lam-Khem, the five Lobens, and tho Deb Raja. 
They are (1) the Paro Kudung, (2) the Chochen Kudung, and,(3) the Sha Kudung. 
They hold office for only one year, and during this period their only duty is to look 
after the welfare of the young Lamas. There are about 1,200 Lamas under the Lam- 
Khem. Both the Rajas and the Lam-Khem, as also the Lamas and other officers, 
reside during the summer months at Tashichujong, which is the head-quarters of 
the Thimpu Jungpen, who has to support them out of the revenues of the country 
which is under him. During winter the Rajas and other officers reside at Ponaca, 
where they are supported by the Jungpen of that place. 

404. The Dharam Raja.- The Dharam Raja succeeds as an incarnation of 
the deity. On the death of a Dharam Raja, a year or two is allowed to elapse, when 
the new incarnation appears in the shape of a child, who generally happens to be 
born in the family of the Tongsa Penlow. The child establishes his identity by 
recognizing the cooking utensils, &c., of the late Dharam Raja. He is then trained in 
a monastery, and on attaining a suitable age is recognized as Raja, though he 
exercises no more real authority after his majority than he did before. 

405. The Dharam Raja’s Seal.- In his correspondence with our Govern- 
ment, an impression of the Dharam Raja's Court seal, which is a square one called 
Nga-Churhum, is made at the head of each letter in vermilion ink. The seal is about 
4 inches square, with 2 circles inside it and 16 divisions in long lines running 
parallel to each other from the inner circle to the outer end of the seal. The writing 
in the first or inner circle means “From Bhutan.” The writing in the 16 divisions of 
the second or outer circle means “I”. The meaning of the sentences which appear 
in the 16 divisions shown by lines which radiate from the inner circle to the outer 
end of the seal, as explained to me by Dau Sam Dhup, Bhutia Interpreter at Buxa, is 
this - 

1. 1 am the ecclesiastical and civil head of all Bhutan. 

2.1 am the pillar of Bhutan. 

3. I am learned in all sciences. 

4. I am the only one who can find out friends from enemies. 
5. I am the greatest of all advisers. 

6. My enemies flee at the sound of my name. 

7. I was born by the special order of God. 

8. 1 am the only one who fully obeys the commands of God. 
9. ] am strong in the protection of all. 

10. | am spiritual head of all the Bhutias. 

11. I love those who live a godly life. 

12. I crush down evil-doers and devils. 
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13. Who has ever defied me that has not repented. 

14. I annihilate those who work against me by witchcraft. 
15. Nobody has greater understanding than me. 

16. I am the only one whose soul never dies. 


406. The Governors of Bhutan.-There are eight Governors in Bhutan, 
namely, Tongsa Penlow, who is at present the most powerful and intelligent official 
in Bhutan, Paro Penlow; Taga Penlow, Thempu Jungpen, Ponaca Jungpen, 
Angdoforang Jungpen, Jung-don-yer, and Deb Zimpgen. 

407. The Deb Raja.- When a Deb Raja is to be elected, these Governors 
go to the chief Lama (the Lam-Khem), and request him to offer prayers and ascer- 
tain from the deity as to which of them should be Deb Raja. Prayers are offered 
daily for two or three weeks, during which period the eight Governors have to be 
present daily. At the end of the period, the Lam-Khem mentions the name of one of 
the Governors. If all of them be satisfied with the person whose name is announced, 
he is duly elected Deb Raja. If not, prayers have to be continued. If the Lam-Khem 
mentions the same name three time successively, the Governor so named is duly 
elected. If, however, none of the officers is elected, the Dharam Raja and the Penlows 
and Jungpens select a Deb Raja from among the Lobens under the Lam-Khem. The 
installation of the Deb Raja takes place as soon as possible after a person is 
selected for the office. An auspicious day and hour are mentioned by the Lam- 
Khem. All the Governors, Lamas, the Lam-Khem, and the Dharam Raja and people 
assemble in the court of the Dharam Raja on the appointed day. If the person who 
is selected for Deb Raja be a Governor and a married man, he is obliged to abandon 
his wife. He cannot live with her and his children under the same roof; but he is 
permitted to provide quarters for them and also to support them. They cannot see 
him or speak to him unless he permits them to do so. On the installation day a grand 
darbar is held by the Dharam Raja, the principal Lamas, and the Governors. The 
Deb Raja has to bathe and then to put on new clothes, instead of the clothes which 
he had worn as Governor or as Loben. The new clothes are provided out of a large 
stock which is kept in the Deb Raja’s palace. Presents of ponies, silver, cloth, 
money, and other articles are made by the Governors, and there is feasting and 
rejoicing for several days. All the Governors are obliged to obey the Deb Raja. If 
there be any disobedience, civil war follows. . 

408. Administration of justice and punishments.-The Jung-don-yer is 
Chief Justice of Bhutan ; but he and the several Governors are precluded from 
administering any serious punishment, such as death and flogging, except with 
the permission of the Deb Raja. There is no written criminal code in Bhutan. The 
accused is tried by the Governor in whose territory the crime may be committed, 
and he must be present at his trial. After hearing both sides, the Governor submits 
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a report to the Deb Raja, who makes further enquiry, it necessary, and then orders 
punishment. For murder and offences against the State, the offender is punished 
with death and all his property is confiscated. His wife and children become slaves. 
His hands end legs are tied with cord, and he is thrown alive into the Sankos river. 
Flogging is administered for falsehood, theft, arson, trespass, hurt, mischief-mak- 
ing, and tale-bearing. Habitual thieves, mischief-makers, and tale-bearers are pun- 
ished with deprivation of hands or legs, either one hand or one leg, or both hands 
or both legs, according to the circumstances of the case. Taliation (“an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth”) is not acted upon in Bhutan. Generally speaking, 
justice is administered with severity and caprice. Increase of trespass, theft, &c., 
the injured person must appeal to the Governor of the country in which he may be 
residing. 

409. The Bhutias of Buxa.- Physically the Bhuties of Buxa are a very fine 
people. The number of tall men among them is very few ; but all are very robust as 
compared with the people of the plains. The majority have broad, flat, faces of the 
true Mongolian type, small oblique eyes, large mouths, and a light olive complex- 
ion ; but there are also many dark-skinned Bhutias, whose Features are very like 
the Rejbansi, the only difference between the two being the dress and language. 
As to darkness of skin, the Bhutias themselves allege that this is due to a fever 
which is prevalent in Chunabatti and among the foot of the hills. The fever is said 
to blacken one entirely after the midest attack. But I have also been told that the 
dark Bhutias are the offspring of Rajbansi women who were forcible carried away 
to Bhutan before the Duars were annexed by the British Government. 

410. The Bhutia village at Chunabatii.- Prior to annexation of the Duars, 
a soobah used to remain at Buxa, and he had entire control of than part of the 
country. The Bhutia, village existed just the present cantonment limits of Buxa; but 
owing to the filthy habits of the people, it was feared that cholera would break out 
and affect the troops, and the village was removed to Chunabatti, about a mile or 
two west of Buxa, where the Bhutias now remainby the sick. It is made into butter 
and cheese. Only cow’s milk is used, there being no buffaloes in Bhutan. Goats are 
kept occasionally, but their milk is not drunk or used for any purpose. There is’a 
marked preference for dried fish, pork, and beef; the latter is often cut into strips 
and dried, and is used from day to day, especially by the poorer classes. Marrow, 
whenever obtainable, is used. Bones are broken, and marrow is taken from them 
and is cooked and eaten with vegetables. Blood is also used as an article of food, 
especially the blood of pig. It is mixed with meat finely minced, which is made into 
sausages. Guests at a feast are honoured by given them a bit of every eatable part 
of the animal that may be killed. The heart, lungs, entrails in fact every part except 
horns, hoof, and teeth are eaten. In the fourth month of the Bhutia year, corre- 
sponding with the Muhammadan Ramzan, some Bhutias, especially those of the 
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Lama class, abstain from eating animal food and also from killing animals, because 
in that month Buddha was conceived. This, however, is not a general custom. 
Children are prevented from eating brains and tongues of animals, as it is sup- 
posed that they will become too precocious. Women having children are not ex- 
pected to eat the heart of animals; nor are suckling children allowed to eat the 
udder of cows. Children are also advised not to eat eggs, because it is believed that 
they will be unable to stand or walk straight or balance themselves properly. Goat 
and sheep are eaten very rarely. In families where anybody may be sick from 
epilepsy or fits, goat and sheep are forbidden altogether, as the meat of these 
animals is considered to produce such diseases. In families suffering from poverty, 
wild yams (Ap-su) the root of the tree-fern (Pa-ko), and other edible roots are used 
as food. Betelnut and pan-leaf are eaten even by young children, and lime for pan- 
leaf is stored in a circular brass box called timi. Dry tobacco is moistened with 
country liquor and is eaten with pan. Only very poor people use mustard oil in 
food; everything is generally cooke in butter or card. Common country salt is 
used. Salt is sometimes imported from Bhutan. Cinnamon, cardamom, black pepper, 
and other spices are used for medicine, but not for food; chilly, garlic, and onions, 
but not turmeric, are used. Dhunya (Coriandsum sativum) is finely chopped up and 
used in carries as a what to the appetite. Sugar and honey are eaten. 

412. Food is cooked in copper handis called sanchun; also in iron vessels 
called sajah. They are not generally cleaned after use. The oven is called thup, and 
is made of stone covered over with mud. Wood is used for fuel in the thup. The 
cooking is done in a separate room of the dwelling-house, and is performed by men 
as well as women. Food of men and women are cooked together, and meat is 
preferred in a half-prepared state. The spoon used for stirring rice, curries, and 
soups is called zaru. The pincers for lifting fire is called kampo. Fire is obtained by 
lighting matches and also from flint, called chama, and steel (doka). Fire is kept 
constantly alight. 

413. Drinks.-Tea is a favourite drinks, and is obtained from China through 
Thibet. It is frequently taken during the day. Only dry brick-tea, called chha, is 
used. It is thrown into an earthen vessel called chajha, into which some cold water 
and soda are also put. This is mixed until the tea leaves separate. All is then boiled, 
and a little butter and salt are put in. When a good dark brown colour is obtained, 
after about 15 minutes, the whole is poured into a bamboo cylinder called chasu, in 
which it is then well churned. After this it is emptied out of the chasu into a handi 
or into an earthen tea pot called chambi, through a sieve called chek-chek, and then 
is drunk in wooden cups called phop. Tea is never drunk or served without some 
eatable. This may be either perched or boiled rice, generally the latter, which is 
made into small balls, and thrown into the mouth shape. Parched wheat ground 
called na-phi or na-chum is also often eaten with tea. 
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414. Rice-beer, called arra or biachang, is prepared by all the Bhutias for 
feasts and religious ceremonies (Lhaso). Country liquor is made in the Government 
outstill, which is worked by a Bhutia,woman. This liquor is sold at 4 annas a bottle. 
Home-brewed liquor is preferred to the outstill arra. The old and young, men and 
women and even children liquor. I have known men to be drunk, but this is very 
seldom. After a day’s hardwork, arra or biachang is considered to be very refresh- 
ing and invigorating. 

415. Every Bhutia family is allowed by Government to brew biachang up 
to a limit of four sears. At all feasts the chief drink is tea, but country liquor is 
obtained from the outstill and also drunk. 

416. Meals.-Besides morning tea, there are only two meals during the 
day-one at midday, and the other at night. Rice is eaten in a small, round basket 
called pachon; curry or soups are eaten from a wooden cup called phop. Sticks 
made in thc shape of a spoon, called kyu-chong, are used only when stews are 
eaten; but generally fingers are prefferred for conveying food from the phop to the 
mouth. Men, women, and children eat together, and lovers frequently cut out of the 
Same pachon. 

The different courses at a feast are- 

1. Tea, with boiled or parched rica or na-phi. 

2. Arra, together with some salads, either of radish or cucumber. 
3. Boiled rice with meats slightly cooked into different dishes. 
4. Pan-leaf and areca-nut. | 

417. Clothing.- The women wear along cloak with loose sleeves called 
kira or moki, which is tucked on the shoulders with a pin called thunka. They wear 
a girdle round the waist, which is called kera. 

418. The men wear a loose woollen, or cotton, or endi silk coat called ko. 
It reaches the knees, and is bound round the waist by a band called kara. The full 
front of thc coat is used as a pocket, in which food, betelnut, and other articles are 
kept. The man also wear a turban round their heads called thut kera. Both men and 
women use umbrellas. 

419. Ornaments.- The ornaments worn by the Bhuti women are a necklace 
of corals, turquois, and amber beads. The necklace is called zishe. Earrings are of 
silver with amber and turquois, and are called sokong. They also were bracelets, 
called dok-chung, which are made of silver and are studded with tourquois. 

420. Among men, a sword culled patang and a dagger culled chengi are 
always worn. Those who cannot afford to wear a sword always have a dagger. 
Both men and women carry an knifa cniled kathla, with which they cut betalnut. 

421. Religion.- The people are, and generally themselves to repeating the 
words Om-Mani-Padme-Hom. They have a small temple of their own at Chunabatti, 
at which the Lama offers prayers daily for the people. 
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422. While on this subject, I should mention that Rev. Fredrickson of the 
Swedish Mission and two lady missionaries have lately settled at Chunabatti for 
the purpose of opening Bhutias. Their real object is, I belive, to enter Thibut, if 
possible, through Buxa. 

423. Costumes as to salutation.- Among Bhutias salutation differs accord- 
ing to rank. They prostratc themselves before the Dharam and Deb Rajas and all 
high officials of Bhutan. They bow to officers of lower rank, and they greet equals 
by making a movement as if going to shake hands, but ending by holding up both 
the hands in front of one and enquiring after each others health. After long ab- 
sence, friends meeting express great gladness by embracing each other, and the 
best of hospitality is shown to guests and strangers. On the meeting of a mam and 
women, the man is the first to ask a question. The woman answers it. The man 
assumes the position of a brother or guardian. The Woman receives his attentions 
kindly. The man compliments the woman upon her choice of clothes or any other 
article which she may have, and gradally ends by praising her face or hands. The 
woman, if elderly, ends by inviting him in dinner or tea, or, if the woman be a young 
lady, she express pleasure at anything that may be said of her clothes and other 
things, but objects to her person being praised, and purhaps also says, laugh- 
ingly- “I cannot hope to be go good looking as other ladies of your aquuaintance.” 
Throughout this con versution pan-leaf and areca-nut pass freely between them. 
Acquuiutunce thus begun develops into friendship, and should the parties be 
separated, but meet again, the man always endeavours to have some present for 
the lady. She also nevar permites him to go away without inviting him to dinner or 
tea. 

424. Other customs.- The habitual posture in sleep is on the right or left 
side; seldom on the back. In accouchement the Bhutia woman remains in a half- 
sitting, half-standing posture. She supports herself by holding a, rope which ts 
attached to the ceiling of the room in which she may be at the time of giving birth. 

425. Marriage customs.- There is no marriage ceremony among the Bhutias 
of Buxu. If a man takes a fancy to a woman or girl, he sends a messenger, called 
Pahmi, to ascertain whether she is willing to live with him or not. She generally 
agrees to do so, and then goes over to the man’s house and lives with him as his 
wife. If the woman requires a promise in writing that the man will not abandon her, 
he is obliged to give it. The document given is witnessed by two or three of the 
headmen of the village, and is written by a Lama, or priest. In Buxua both husband 
and wife take equal pains to earn money by carrying loads up and down the hill 
between Buxu and Suntrabari. For each journey up or down each person earns 4 
annas. The earnings of a man and woman amount to about 8 annus a day. Some- 
times in the cold weather months, when there is a lot of traffic, a woman and man 
easily earn a rupee a, day between them. 
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426. Some Bhutias are traders, and these go out to buy and sell. During 
their absence from home, the wife, after finishing the morning meal and laying up 
the things, at once begins weaving, and continues this work for three or four 
hours, when she gets upto cook and have the food ready against her husband's 
return, which is generally between 3 P.M. and 4 P.M. 

427. Forms of Marriage.- There are three or four forms of marriage among 

the Bhutins; but the simplest one is adopted by the Buxa, Bhutias. 

428. Among the lower classes no ceremony is performed; mutual consent 
| and interchange of presents (anything) lead to cohabitation, and this is 

considered as binding as any ceremony could make the marriage. 

429. Among the well-to-do middle class people in Bhutan something simi- 
lar to the Hindu marriage ceremony is said to be performed, with this difference that 
in the beginning the choice of the bride does not rest with the go-between, called 
permi, but with the bridegroom, and that the girl has the option of accepting or 
rejecting the offer of the bridegroom to marry. If there be no hitch, a nominal price 
is paid to the bride’s parents, a settlement is made on the bride, and the marriage 
ceremony with the puja and feast ensues. 

430. Among the religiously inclined there is a marriage ceremony called 
Gay-Nyen-Kyi- Dompa (vows of a moral person), at which a Lame presides. The 
bride and bridegroom sit side by side. The Lame proceeds to toll them of the good 
fruits of a moral life and of the evils which result from an immoral life. He mentions 
the reward to be obtained by keeping their vows and the punishment to be ex- 
pected by breaking them. He shows them the responsibility they are incurring, and 
finally enquires whether they still wish him to issue the oath. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he enquires whether they will be faithful to and satisfied with each 
other. On their answering in the affirmative again, the Lama advises them to follow 
certain rules, among which are not to commit adultery, not to indulge in obscene 
language, nor to be seen in company of people who may use such language, and 
so on. Then he invokes the blessings of the Rishis, Munis, and other good spirits 
on the couple, and further gives them his own blessing. As this ceremon would 
involve at life of solitude on either of the parties should one of them die, it is not 
followed in Buxa. 

431. The mutual consent arrangement being considered the simplest and 

most suitable in Buxa, is followed by the Bhutias there. 

432. Polygamy is permitted, and a Bhutia may have more than one wife. In 
such a case the first wife is the head wife, and has the privilege of ordering about 
the second and third wives to do any work, while she herself may remain at ease. 
All the wives live together, and a man may have as many of them as he can support. 

433. Polyandry is also allowed. 

434. Ifa woman’s husband has brothers, she is looked upon as wife of the 
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brothers also during the husband’s absence, and cohabits with them, Before as 
well as after marriage women have all possible freedom, and are not restricted in 
any respect. After marriage if a wife be unfaithful or wicked she is turned out and 
sent back to her parents without any ceremony of divorce; but women are gener- 
ally good wives when married. 

435. Morals.- Right is expressed by chhup and wrong by ma chhup. 
Virtuous by chho-la-kao and vicious by dik-chen. Good (such as a good man) is 
equivalent to straight, and is expressed by mi-thang-pu. Bad (such as a bad man) 
is mi-sob. The Lamas have precepts, and teach the young as to what acts are right 
and wrong; but children receive no instruction of this nature from their parents. To 
be brave, daring, truthful, straightforward; to be calm in danger, honest and liberal, 
hospitable and kind to travellers and strangers, is conduct which is considered 
admirable. It is thought mean and wicked to be inhospitable, and those who refuse 
and stint hospitality to travellers are said to become turtles and snails in the next 
world. 


436. Among young women exposure of the breasts is considered inde- 
cent. There are no special rules of decency. Improper signs made with the hands 
are deemed an insult. 

437. Coarse and filthy conversation is frequently indulged in, but is consi- 
dered wrong, especially where there are young people. Great license prevails among 
unmarried people. 

438. Habitations.- The houses of the Bhutias are built on stone walls, as 
also on posts, and are from 8 to 10 feet off the ground. Each house has three rooms, 
one being used for sleeping in, another for cooking, and the third for storing rice, 
vegetables, and other articles. The roofs of the houses are made of shingles of any 
suitable timber that may be obtained, laid over a framework of wood and kept in 
their places with stones. Thatch grass is also used by many of the Bhutias for 
roofing their houses. | 

439. Domistic animals .- The animals found in a Bhutia’s house are pig, 
called phup; fowls, called piah; dogs, called rokhi; cows, called no ; ponies, called 
thag, cats, called phillu. Mules are sometimes brought from Thibet. A male is called 
tha. Tibetans coming into Buxa use sheep and goats as beasts of burden. Pigs are 
carefully looked after in every homestead, and the leaves of the kuchoo plant are 
eat up, boiled, and given to them. 

440. Games.- The games of the Bhutias are archery, called datcha, also 
Docko, throwing of flat, round stones ; pangchong, which is the same as our long 
jump, and pung dan, which is putting the shot. The most popular of these is 
archery, and some Bhutias are very expert at it. 

441. Among other amusements, they have a dance in which the perform- 
ers go round in a circle, sometimes holding each other’s fingers and at other times 
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following each other, singing all the while. Another dance is that in which all stand 
in a line and advance and recede three stops, the movement getting quicker by 
degrees, according to the time of the song. In archery the target is kept at in a 
distance of about 200 or 250 paces, the target being about 3 feet high and 1 foot 
broad. In docko a wooden pin is driven in the ground about 30 paces from the base 
line ; the flat stones are thrown on the pin. 

442. Arithmatic.- Among Bhutias some count on fingers, beginning with 
the small finger ; others count on a necklace of beads called phengbu. Some also 
use stones and pebbles for counting. They are able to count from | to 100, after 
which counting is begun again from number 1. 

443. Division of the Day.-Time is called chu-chu. The day is divided into 
Six parts as follows :- 


From dawn to 6 A.M. is called Tolle. 
be 6 to 10 A.M. is culled Nin-too. 


" 10 to 12 Am. is called Ninchu. 
s 12 to6 A.M. is called Ninehe eno. 
7 6 to 7 P.M. is called Namso. 

7 P.M to dawn is called Phiru. 


444. Morning tea is taken at Tolle, breakfast is taken at Ninehe, and dinner 
at Nainso, after which people retire. 

445. Division of the year.- The year is divided into 12 months, and there 
are 30 days in each month. The are counted Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and so on. There are seven 
days in each week, and those are- 


Sunday called Za-nyim. Wednesday called Za-hlakba. 
Monday ms Za-dao Thursday ___,, Za-purba. 
Tuesday 3 Za-mikma Friday a Za-pasung. 


Saturday called Za-piumpo. 
446. Trade.- Besides the articles which are brought into Buxa from Thibet 
and Bhutan, the Bhutia women of Chunabatti make exceedingly pretty cloth 
with 
endi silk and cotton, and exchange this with the Kyans of Buxa for rice or 
any other articles they may require. 
447. The Bhutias also grow turnips, radish, and other country vegetables, 
which they sell daily in the cantonment market to sepoys of the regiment stationed 
at Buxa. They also sell eggs, milk, &c., that may be wanted by the officers. 


THE TOTOS 
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448. The Totos are unable to say whence they came, but allege that they 
have been at Totopara for many generations. They are different from the Bhutias in 
many respects, and have a language of their own. There are only 36 houses of them 
left. They call the hill on which they reside Badoo. Their houses are built on posts, 
about 8 or 10 feet off the ground, similar to those of the Bhutias, and are thatched 
with straw and leaves. 

449. Physical traits and dress.- Physically the Totes are a fine people. 
They are dark-skinned, but very robust and strong, and resemble the Bhutias in 
features as well as in dress. Their faces are broad and flat, with small, oblique eyes. 
Unlike the Bhutias and Meches, who keep their hair short, the Totos keep long hair. 
They also keep beard and mustachios. All of them are extremely dirty in their 
persons, and this, as well as the eating of putrid meat and other articles which 
Bhutias abstain from, is the cause of many of them being troubled by ulcers and 
sores in their legs and hands and sometimes by leprosy. 

450. Food.- The food of the Totes consists of rice, chura (arched rice), 
milk, and dahi (card). Meat of pig, cow, deer, fowl, duck, pigeon, goat, peacock, fish 
of all kinds, and rhinoceros are eaten. Cows killed by tiger or leopard are eaten. 
Blood of pig and cows is cooked with vegetable curry. Salt, oil and butter are eaten. 
Everything that a man eats may be eaten by a woman among the Totes. When 
Totos have no rice they eat marua and kaoni, which are cooked in water and are 
said to be very nourishing. 

451. Meals.- Meals are taken twice once at 6 A.M. and again in the evening. 

452. The meals are cooked by the mother or daughter, whichever of the 
two may be in the house. 

453. Men, women, and children eat at the same time and in the same room. 
Children eat from their parents’ plates, sometimes with the mother and at other 
times with the father, according to fancy. 

454. Their cooking utensils and other articles are similar to those used by 
Bhutias. Their small wooden cup in which water and liquor are drunk is called 
poipa. 

_ 455. Drinks.- Fermented liquor is called Eu. The process of manufacture 
is this:- Water is boiled, then kaoni is poured in and half cooked, and this is 
allowed to cool in a handy (earthen vessel). After this, bakro is put in for the 
purpose of causing fermentation. After three or four days it is ready for use and is 
then taken out, whenever wanted, and is mixed with warm water in a soung (wooden 
bowl), after which the liquor is assed through a jitoong (bamboo sieve) and then 
drunk. Men, women and children drink this liquor. It is said to be invigorating, but 
not very intoxicating. 

456. Fire.- The Totos make fire with flint and steel. Flint is called medo 
and steel is called choma. They have no lamps at night, and are too poor to burn 
oil of any kind. They keep a wood fire burning, and set it ablaze whenever wanted. 
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457. Religion.- The Totes are very superstitious, and have two gods or 
Debtas, to whom they make offerings of meat and other articles as mentioned 
below. 

The gods are:- 

(a) Ishpa.- He is supposed to be in the Badoo hill and to cause sickness 
whenever he is displeased. In view of satisfying and pleasing him, offer- 
ings of pigs, cows, and cocks are made to him; goats, fowls, and pigeons 
displease him. Drink (Eu) is regularly given to him. 

(b) Chima.- In order to satisfy her and to persuade her to keep the village in 
safety from sickness and other troubles, offerings of alua rice, fowls, and 
Eu have to be made to her. Cocks, pigs, and pigeons displease her and 
cannot be given. 

458. The Totes have no Deosi or priest. Each man makes his own offer- 
ings. In making an offering to Ishpa the ground, about one yard square, is cleared 
of jungle and made clean. Plantain leaf is then laid on the ground. Some uncooked 
alua rice is put on it and Eu (fermented kaoni liquor,) is poured over the leaf. After 
this some meat of the cow that may be killed, also some of its blood; some meat of 
the pig that may be killed and some of its blood, and some meat of the cock that may 
be killed, as well as a portion of its blood have to be placed on the leaf. This alone 
satisfies the deity. Chima is worshipped inside the homestead. Ishpa must be wor- 
shiped in the Langang (courtyard). 

459. Trade.- There are at present no orange trees at Totopara; all have 
died; but several mango and jack fruit trees are to be seen in the village. The fruit is 
taken to Meches, who exchange paddy for them. A batua of paddy about 7 seers- 
is given by the Meches for a jack; 16 to 20 mangoes are exchanged for a batua of 
paddy. 

460. The Bhutias have a village at Doyapara in Bhutan, about 8 miles 
north of Totopara where they grow oranges. The Totos bring oranges from there 
into British territory. In lieu of payment in money for carrying the oranges from 
Doyapara to Totopara, they get one-third of the oranges as hire. These oranges 
are sold by the Totes to men who go to them with paek bullocks during the winter 
months at 320 for Re. 1. The money is paid in cash. The oranges are counted in 
pans. One pan is equal to 80. . 

461. If the Totes cannot obtain money, they exchange oranges for paddy, 
rice, and salt. 

462. Labour.- Among the Totes, women do not labour by carrying loads 
of any kind, nor do they assist in cultivation. Men alone work in the field, and the 
only implement they use in agriculture in the Gusu (straight bill-hook). Trees and 
jungle are cut down with it, and as soon as dry are fired and reduced to ashes. After 
the ground has cooled, marua and kaoni are mixed together and are sown broad 
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cast. The unburnt timber, if there be any, is set aside for fire-wood. The sowing of 
kaoni and marua is done in Jeyt (May and June), and the crop is reaped in Bhadoi 
(August and September). During the winter months, Toto men labour for the Meches 
by splitting bamboos and making thin strips for the purpose of tying thatch and 
fence of houses. These bamboo strips are made up in bundles and are exchanged 
for paddy. Four bundles of strips are given for a batua of paddy. 

463. Marttal relations.- Among Totes marriage takes place at the age of 
12 and upwards. Puberty is said to begin at the age of 16 years. No money is paid 
for the girl. The is brought to the house of the- parents of the young man. Two 
cows are killed, and ten handis of Eu (liquor) are prepared. All the relatives and 
friends of the parties are feasted. Marriage is purely one of consent. There is no 
ceremony of any kind except drinking and feasting. A Toto cannot marry more than 
one wife, nor can a Toto marry any body but a Toto. A man may not marry any 
woman who is connected to him either on the side of his mother or father. A man 
may marry his deceased wife’s younger sister, but not an older sister. A woman 
cannot marry her deceased husband's brother. On the death of a husband or wife, 
a women or a man must remain single for twelve months, which are counted from 
moon to moon, before she or he can remarry. 

464. Widow re-marriage.- If a widow has children, and if she be young, 
she leaves the children with the relatives of her deceased husband and goes over 

to the second husband. Elderly widows having children seldom remarry. 

465. A husband is called bhathar. A wife is called maia. 

466. Inkeritance.- Property descends to the son or other male member. 
The wife gets nothing. 

467. Ornaments.- Few ornaments are worn by Totes. Men wear no ear- 
rings, but they wear a necklace made of blue glass beads, which is called tishe. 
Woman wear :- 


(a) Earrings, called niba. (c) Bracelet, called caring. 
(b) Necklace, called tishe. (d) Ring, called kei. 


The value of the ornaments which a woman wears is not more than Rs, 5. 

468. Medicine.- The sick get no medicine, Puja is done, and offerings are 
made to the deity. If the sick recover, it is believed that the deity was satisfied. If 
not, and the sick die, more offerings of meat and drink are made in order to appease 
the anger of the deity. 

469. Funerals.- Among Totes the dead are always buried. 

470. Time.- The day is divided by Totes according to the height of the 
sun. There are seven days in the week, namely- 
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1. Sunday called Hini. 4. Wednesday called Yae. 
2. Monday 53 ' Jukung. 5. Thursday 7 Bre. 
3. Tuesday Ee. 6. Friday ‘, Duri 


7. Saturday called Nari. 

471. There are 12 months in each year, namely, Karti, Agai, Pumashe, 
Mameshe, Paguimashe, Bashamashe, Choito, Jitomashe, Assu, Savai, Singamashe, 
and Badoimashe. 

472. There are 30 days in a month, and these are counted from moon to 
moon. When a moon appears the Totes call it “Tarri bonna.” Tari means moon. 

473. Material condition of the people.- The material condition of the 
people is as happy and prosperous as it is possible for it to be. Their lands are rich 
in the extreme in productive power, yielding magnificent crops with little trouble. 
Their assessmen are light. There are no zamindars to harass them, no mukhtars and 
dalals of corrupt and lure them with false hopes to resort to ruinous litigation. They 
have but few caste prejudices to trouble them, and consequently they live well, 
their hamlets, as a ruel being well stocked. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EMIGRATIONAND IMMIGRATION 


474. A scheme was projected by Colonel Money, Deputy Comnissioner, 
with regard to having people from the Patna Division to come and settle in the 
Western Duars. Sites were selected in August 1876 in the Falakata tahsil, and in 
November of the same year the Board of revenue ordered that the land should be 
reserved for the colonists. In April 1877, however, the Board cancelled their orders, 
and the colonization scheme ended in a fiasco. 

475. Sonthal Colony.- While holding charge of Buxa subdivision, I com- 

municated with Mr. Stark, Deputy Magistrate, who was then in charge of the 
Damini forests, in the Sonthal Parganas, and I also sent my Sonthal servants, at my 
own cost, to that district to find out whether Sonthals would be willing to come and 
settle in the waste lands of the Western Duars. The reports which reached me made 
me very hopeful that they would do so, and I accordingly recommended, in my 
letter No. 769G. of the 4th January 1890, to the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, 
that a Sonthal colony be started in the Duars. Rev. A. J. Shields of the Church 
Missionar Society, then came from Godda with a party of Sonthals, who was so 
pleased with the land which I had selected for them between the Gaddadhar and 
Rydak rivers, east of Alipur, that a batch of 500 of them-men, women, and children 
came of settled there in the following year, and will now remain permanently. In the 
scheme which Mr. Shields and I drew up for making the colony a success, certain 
recommendations were made, among which were- 
(a) That timber should allowed to the Sonthals free for fuel and house build- 
ing purposes. 
(b) That no outstills should be allowed within five miles of the colony. 
(c) That Sonthals should be employed as chaukidars in the colony, and that 
the regular police were to have no jurisaliction. 
(d) That no revenue should be charged for the land for the first three years. 
(e) That each family should be granted an advance of Rs. 50, to be repaid 
with interest at 3 percent within five years. 

476. With regard to this scheme the Government of Bengal wrote in letter 

No. 2691-1052L.R., dated 30th July 1890, as follows :- 


“The Lieutenant -Governor approves the proposal, and is prepared to grant lands 
on terms more favourable than those mentioned in paragraph 5 of the scheme drawn up by 
Mr. Sunder, the privilege rates being extended to 20 years, instead of 5 years, as therein 
suggested. His Honour would also not object to grants the emigrants free passess by rail from 
Snahibganj to Mogulhat, but he in absolutely opposed to Government advances for food, 
ploughs or building, as wrong in principle and as starting a colony on terms of indebtedness 
to Government. The Lieueurent-Governor quite sympathiscs with the idea of making the 
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colony self-contained, but cannot undertake to exclude the ordinary police or revenua 
jurisdiction from the settlement till it is definitely known what substitutes are to be pro- 
vided and, even them, under no circumstances could such an undertaking be more than a 
very temporary one, to allow of the colony taxing root in its one way.” 
477. After this a Conference was held at Alipur on March 1st, 1891, and the 
Rev. A. J. Shields as also Mr. Heawood, a gentleman of means, who had advanced 
money from his own pocket for the support of the Sonthals and who managed the 
colony during the first year, made the following proposals :- 
Ist - Terms of rent to be as follows :- 


Ist broken year Nil. 

Ist full Nil. 

2nd full Nil. 

3rd and 4th years Three annas an acre. 
Sth and 6th Six ditto. 

7th to 20th Eight ditto. 


2nd - Each manji headman to measure and report the amount of land taken 
up after three years. 

3rd - Pottas.- The number of tenants to ba allowed under each manji to be 
specified in the potta. 

4th - The Government be asked to allot free jotos of 10 acres each for the 
village school master, who shall keep up the village accounts and 
perform other similar duties for the community, such as land measur- 
ing &c. 

478 - That a free grant of land for church, school, and burial ground be 
given, and 10 acres for a Manager’s compond. 

5th - No shop for the sale of intoxicating drugs or liquors to be allowed 
within the area of the Sonthal Reserve, not within a distance of 2 
miles outside. 

6th - The Deputy Commissioner to give all work available on the settlement 
to Santhals. 

7th - The Government should allow headmen to take up, if necessary, larger 
areas than 100 acres mentioned in the original draft scheme; and that 
the rule on page 2, clause 6 of the rules for the grant of ordinary 
leases of arable lands in the Western Duars be adopted. 

479. These recommendations were sanctioned by Government in Rev- 
enue Department letter No. 36T.-R., dated May 26th, 1891. 

480. By Govermnent notification No. 4300L.R., dated 27th August 1894, a 
block of land measuring, more or less, 29 square miles, has been reserved for the 
Sonthals. Much of this kind has been brought under the plough, and good cropsof 
paddy and Indian-corn have been obtained by the people, who seem to be very 
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happy and contented. I have visited them, and believe that the colony is a success, 
and that all the land that has been reserved will be brought under cultivation within 
the next few years, provided the officer in charge of Buxa subdivision looks alter 
the people and helps them wherever possible without making them in any respect 
dependent on him. 

481. During the cold weather of each year a large number of men, women, 
and children come from Chota Nagpur and other districts for work in tea gardens. 
People also come from Bihar districts for road and earthwork which they regularly 
obtain from the District Board. Jotedars also employ these men for making fish 
ponds, aylcs, and homestead roads, for which they are paid by the job. The monthly 
earnings of each man amount to between Rs. 8 or Rs. 10, which they take away only 
to pay their mahajans and clear themselves of debt which they had contractor in 
their own districts. 

482. The Duars people do no leave the district at any time for work. They 
are too well by cultivation of their lands. 


CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATION 


483. The census return of 1891 shows that, of the total population of 
296,964 in the Duars, the number of illiterate males is 153,020 and of females is 
132,084, or 285,704 in all. 

484. The state of education in the district is very low. Owing to the pau- 
city of people and the difficulty of obtaining cultivators, together with the greater 
difficulty of moving about in consequence of the heavy jungle and the want of 
roads, jotedars formerly objected to their children going to school or being taught, 
even at home, to read and write. They had an idea that children would desert 
ploughing and agriculture and take to writing petitions or doing “Babugiri” (act- 
ing the Babu). But times are changing; jotedars are now subscribing out of their 
own funds, as well be seen from Appendix IV of this report, for establishing 
primary schools in the Duars. The amount spent by jotedars themseves for schools 
during the last three years is Rs. 3,310. " 

485. The educational return to close of March 1894 is given below :- 


Mynaguri}Falakata| Alipur Total 
Tahsil | Tahsil | Tahsil Tahsil 
3| 2 |]2 2 2 
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CHAPTER X 
SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. 
486. Improvements in sanitation.- The only improvements in sanitation 


which I have been able to effect are these. I have reserved tanks on the following 
jotes for drinking purposes :- 


No. of jote. Taluk. Pargana. 
384 Rajadanga Chengmari. 
1024 Suripakn Ditto. 

104 Matiali South Mynaguri. 
624 Banglar Jhar Ditto. 

903 Bengkandi Ditto. 

1243 Gortoli Ditto. 

1245 Do. Ditto. 

1160 Purbadahor Ditto. 

1325 Madhadangi Ditto. 

518 Domonpur Buxa. 


487. I have also caused some Runiganj pipe wells to be sunk, as will be 
seen from Appendix IV of this report. Similar wells have been sunk by order of the 
Deputy Commissioner, and 90 of them are in use in different parts of the 
Duars. 
488. As regards the reservation of lands for burial grounds and for neces- 
sary purposes, the customs of the people have not been interfered with, as it is 
premature to do so. 


CHAPTER Al 
SPECIAL FUNDS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


489. Jotedar Union Fund.- In Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment letter No. 465 T.R., dated Sth November 1890, I was ordered to furnish a 
description of the Jotedars' Union Fund of the Western Duers in this settlement 
report. The circumstances under which I established the fund are as follow :- 

490. Having abandoned hope of getting any sufficient assistance from 
Government for effecting sanitary and other improvements in the Duars, I called 
a meeting of the jotedars of Mynaguri, Falakata,.Alipur, and Bhalka tahsils, and 
explained to them that, owing to the present financial pressure, Government is 
unable to provide all the funds which are wanted to improve the condition of the 
people by introducing new crops, sinking wells for the supply of good drinking 
water, constructing village roads, &c. I impressed upon ther the necessity of 
doing something to help themselves, and suggested that a fund of their own in 
connection with each tahsil be established for improving the condition of jotedars 
and cultivators throughout the tahsil. I explained to them that the money would 
be expended exclusively for their own benefit, and that the fund would be man- 
aged entirely by themselves through a committee of the most respetable joteders 
who would be elected by themselves from each tahsil and who wouhl do all work 
under my guidance. | also assured the people that every rupee they may sub- 
scribe would be deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank in their name and for 
their benefit, and that no part of the funds would ever be used by the Deputy 
Commissioner, or by me or by any other person who may he appointed after me to 
help and advise them and to look after their interests except with the sanction of 
their committee. I further assured them that Govemment would not at any time 
appropriate any part of the funds, and that we would ever do all that is possible to 
secure their advancement and general improvement. 

491. The works which were suggested for using the fund for were- (1) 
providing wells for pure drinking water ; (2) opening village roads ; (3) supplying 
fruit und other trees to jotedars and cultivators generally; (4) getting better sick- 
les and agricultural implemenis; (5) obtaining good munures for securing better 
Outturn of crops ; (6) purchasing vegetable, potato, wheat, maize, and other seed 
for introducing new and valuable crops ; (7) helping poor cultivetors with good 
cattle; (8) clearing jungle ; (9) opening charitable dispensaries or helping them; 
(10) providing a supply of blankets annually for old and indigent cultivators ; (II) 
assisting widows and orphans of cultivators who may be in distress, and any 
other useful works which may be necessary from year to year. 
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492. I suggested to the jotedars that the above fund should be raised by 
themselves, and that, if each of them pays one rupee at the six-anna kist demand 
and another rupee during the ten-anna kist demand annually, over and above the 
rent which may be due for their jotes, very soon the fund in connection with each 
tahsil would be a powerful help for improving the condition of the people and that 
much good would be done everywhere in the Duars. 

493. My appeal to the people was responded to. Some joteders of course 
refused to pay anything towards the fund ; but the majority subscribed. How the 
fund was administered by me up to 9th April 1894, when I made it over to the 
Deputy Commissioner, is shown in the account in Appendix IV of this report. On 
27th September 1894, the money in the hands of the Deputy Commissioner on 
account of the fund was as follows :- 


Rs.. A. P. 

Mynaguri tuhsil 5,670 6 3 
Falakata 2006 1S 9 
Alipur 555 7 3 
Bhaika 624 14 0 
Total 8,857 11 3 


CHAPTER XII 
AGRICULTURALOPERATIONS 


494. The Seasons. - The following calendar shows the ordinary round of 
agriculter work of the year :- 


Name of Month 
nol vem] Ents Sate of Ai 


| 4 


This is called the “Bahuni Mas.” Land is ploughed and 
prepared for bhadoi paddy and jute, also for haimenti 
paddy gochibichan or tolua-bichan (Seedlings). Sug- 
arcane cuttings are planted out. Houses are built and 
thatched. In low lands boa dhan is sown. 

House-building continues. Haldi (turmeric) and ginger 
are planted out. Urur dal is sown. Beda (raking) is 
done on lands on which jute, bhadoi paddy and 
haimenti paddy seedlings have been sown. Jungle and 
weeds lying in the bhodoi fields are drawn away with 
the Hachkini. 

3 May-June Khaona-phare or bakra-phare, i.c., the first ploughing 
of land for haimenti paddy, is done, in order to turn 
up the soil and soften it. after ten days the land is 
plougehed again and is then lovelled with the moi. In 
this month haimenti paddy is sown for pota-bichan. 
Seed is sown broadcast and comes up in this stalks. 
The seedlings are transplauted in bundles of 3 or 4 
stalks together. 
4 June-July Haimenti paddy is steeped in water for three or four 
days and until it throws out shoots. This is called 
neocha-bichan. Land is prepared and the paddy is 
thrown broadcast over it. In this month, the gochi- 
bichan of Cheyt month is transplanted. this trans- 
planting is called “roa gara.” Ayles of low lands are 
made to keep in water. the large black brinjal seed- 
lings are planted out on high land. 

$1 Sravan July-August The pota-bichan of Jeyt month is transplanted. Bhadoi 

paddy begins ripening and is cut. Tobacco seed is 

sown in this month in beds carefully prepared for it. 

6 | Bhadro August-September | Bhadoi paddy is cut. Neocha-bichan of Asar month is 

transplanted on high Jands whence a crop os jute or 

bhadoi paddy had been reaped. Jute is cut, steeped, 
and washed during this month. the steeing of juet is 
called “pata jagi.” Kulti kalai is sown, and lao or 
white gourd is also put down. Tobacco seed is sown. 
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Name of Moath 


4 


September-October | Land is prepared for tobacco and mustard seed and is 
ploughed twice. washing of jute continues. tobacco 
seedlings are transplanted in Mynaguri and Falakata 
tahsils. Tobacco seed is sown in Alipur tahsil for 
seedlings. Gachmarich (chillt) is sown. 
October-November | In this month tobacco is transplanted in Alipur tahsil. 
Potatoes, as also garlic and onions, are sown in all 
tahsils in the spaces between tobacco lines. Ghas- 
tana, or weedling of tobacco, and loosening the 
ground round the young plants is done. Mustared 
and other rabi crops are sown. Chuka and Lapa sag 
are sown. 

November-December| Haimenti paddy ripens, and cutting is begun. Straw is 
cut for thatching houses. Threshing of the paddy 
that is cut is done, as it connot be stacked on account 
of greenness of the nara (stalks), which rots and 
injuures the paddy if it be stacked. Khesari and musuri 
kalai, also wheat are sown in this month. 
December-January The entire month is spent in reaping and stacking 
paddy. sugarcane is cut. 

January-February Reaping of haimenti paddy continues and the cut paddy 
is threshed. sugarcane cutting goes on in Ambari- 
Falakata and Mynaguri. Land ts ploughed, and Cheena 
and Kauni are sown. Bhadoi paddy is sown by some 
jotedars of Alipur tahsil. It is called “Maghandari 
dhan.” Onions are planted. In this month, the adhiar 
pays off the jotedar for all advances made to him, 
and then often shifts to new lands. 

February-March Ploughing begins for jute and bhadoi sowings. All rabi 
crops, viz., tobacco, mustard seed, onions, ginger, 
garlic, and pulse, &c. are reaped. Kuchoo and other 
vegetables are planted out. 





CHAPTER XIII 


AGRICULTURAL STAPLES 


495. Statistical. - The following statement shows the crops grown in the 


Durar :- 


496. Haimenti ae ey - The following kinds of fine paddy are grown, viz., 


Discription of crop 


Cereals and 
Pulses 


Oilseeds 


Sugar 
Fibers 


Dyes 
Drugs and 
narcotics 


13. Ghongni 
14. Marwa 
15. Mung 
16. Cheena 
17. Jenera 
18. Matar 
19. Mauni 
20. Gamhiri 


Mustard 
Caster-oil seed 


Cotton 
Flax 


Kusum flower 
Tobacco 
Orchard and 
garden produce 
Miscellaneous 
non-food crops 
Mutha 


| Acreage under crop | under crop 


English or Percent- Remarks 
Class vernacular name age 








ce mer 


*164,316 79.43 | * Out of 164,316 acres, 
2,511 1.22 57,345.36 yield bhadoi 
1.10 | paddy and the remain- 
ing area yield haimenti 
dhan 
.74 
170,806 82.49 
18,715 9.05 
31 
44 .23 
Se 
19, 098 [36 
05 
33 3.20 
80 | AS 
es CE 
7,083) 94 | 3.43 
1,842] 49 
24 91 


74 
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ee 
‘ected 
Class English or Percentage 
vernacular name | aces 


Miscellaceous 
os 49 
1,001 
Total cropped area in the estate ..... 206,838 3 100.00 
Deduct the area cropped more than once ... 1.205 92 
Net area under cultivation during the year .| 205,632 | 50 | 


katari-bhog (white), tulapangi, kaljira, gujari-bhog (white), gujari-bhog 
(black), boalidar (which makes good chura), das-bhog (black), and kewa-bhog (the 
rice is fine and the odour is sweet and may be smelt from a long distance, owing to 
which pig are said to eat it most). 

497. The following are the course kinds of haimenti paddy, viz., dhepi, 
panisali, koldoma., beto, bochi (red), bochi (black), bochi, (white), kharma satiye, 
(this ripens first), aughran depi (ripcns same time as satiya), kochu-dala, bogu-jhul, 
dudh-kalam, panati (red), kakua (has long stems). Totopani sali (grows on high 
lands), bhadoi pani sali (grows in low land), kasal, malsera (red), malsera (pakri), 
dang-bonni, of which muri (perched rice) is made, bura bonni, of which muri is 
made. The rice from bura-bonni paddy becomes a pulp if boiled, and is therefore 
only eaten fried. If a man suffers from fever, he eats this rice and gets cool. Loha- 
jang, soulkungur, pokiraj, bhasha, josna, sona-kori, amjhuki, so called because it 
comes out in a bunch like mangoes, and kati sali (grows and ripens in Kartik 
month). 

498. Boa paddy is sown in very lowlands and jheels. It is sown broadcast 
in the months of Cheyt and Bysack, aud is reaped in the one and 
Pous. 























499. A system of cultivation called batai prevails in pargaua Ambari- 
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Falakata. Enda and kakua paddy are sown broadcast in the month of Bysack, and 
are reaped in Aughran and Pous. This is done owing to the want of cultivators. 
Little haimenti paddy is sown. 

500. The different kinds of bhadoi paddy are as follows, viz., Agur-pak 
which ripens in Asar month ; nilaji, which ripens in Sravan month; dhaoli, dholkachi, 
kasi-panga, khoti, dumra, jamri-bichi (most cultivated), kala-soni sown only in sandy 
land. Kacha nenia, chotrool, darika-raj, mamroksani, sewajali, kumn, chengai thukri, 
neti malsera, noki-bilas (grows with long spikes owing to which pig are said not to 
eat it). Jamira, which ts said to be very heating. 

501. Threshing.- Paddy is threshed in the following manner :- The bundles 
of paddy which are brought from the field are opened out and spread in the khoolan 
(court-yard). Five or six cows, or more if necessary, are driven over the paddy 
round and round. While the cows are treading the paddy, the stalks are turned over 
repeatedly with the karali. This is called the ghata-dewa or naradewa operation. 
The paddy falls off the stalks in about three or four hours. As soon as this is 
obtained, the straw is remeved and stored for use of the cattle, and the paddy is 
then carefully winnowed and freed from dirt. This operation is called “dhan-hakai.” 
While the threshing work proceeds, the best and fullest stalks of paddy are care- 
fully separated and stored for seed. Paddy is called dhan. Rice is called chaol. 
Straw is called poal. 

502. How Haimenti paddy is cultivated.- When the land is first ploughed 
for haimenti paddy, it is called khaona-pharo. The ploughing is done only once. 
The second ploughing is done after a week or ten days. This is culled jabor-phare. 
In the khaona-phare the ploughing is done straight. In the jabor-phare the plough- 
ing is done crossways. After two days the third ploughing is done. This is called 
the hal-kado or gorao-phare. Two days after this the fourth ploughing is done. 
This is called kado-kore. When the land is soft puddle, it is called thol-thola mati in 
Alipnr tahsil and kado in the western part of the Duars. Transplanting oil seedlings 
is done when the soil is in this state. Nothing further is necessary till the paddy 
ripens, when reaping operations begin. 

503. The outturn of haimenti paddy per acre of land ordinarily is from 20 to 
25 maunds ; but some lands of Mynaguri and Falakata tahsils yield more than this. 

504. How Bhadoi paddy is cultivated.- For bhadoi paddy, the land is 
ploughed six or eight times, and is then levelled with the moi. The weeds are 
collected and burnt, and the ashes act as manure for the soil. The paddy is then 
thrown broadcast and the land is slightly ploughed up twice and again levelled. 
The paddy germinates within eight or ten days. When it is about 4 inches high, 
jaoni is done. This consists of running the moi over the field for the purpose of 
levelling it. The beda (rake) is also taken over the soil for the purpose of loosening 
it and thinning out the paddy. After this the land is levelled again, and any weed 
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and jungle which may be in the field is removed with the hachkini. The paddy is 
then allowed to grow. The outturn of bhadoi paddy per acre of land is from 16 to 20 
maunds, according to the nature of the soil. 

505. Diseases of paddy are said to be- 

|. Panr or Dhulia or Pathkata.- Is a smali worm which attacks haimenti 
paddy and eats the root and stalk. The paddy dies. 

2. Nelf-dhara.- A slime which covers water in fields after seedlings 
have been transplanted. If ashes be scattered, the slime disap 
pears. 

3. Thoga-pore.- Is a disease which prevents the seedlings from 
throwing out the centre shoot. The plant is said to wither and 
dies. 

4. Mangiar.- Is when the plant withers and dies. A small insect is said 
to eat the plant. 

5. Pathan-pora.- |s when wind blows very hard and half the paddy 
falls. 

6. Doma-poil.- When paddy is sown and on the following day rain 
falis, Germination is affected; the paddy comes up very scantily. 
This is called doma-poil or ghulai. 


TOBACCO. 

506. Tobacco (Nicolimza rustica).-The best faringati land situated near 
the homestead of the cultivator is always reserved for this crop. For some time, 
before the seedlings are transplanted the land is continually ploughed and ploughed, 
the object being to produce a ddep, fine tilth, so that the roots of the yonng 
seedlings when put in may more readily settle down. The time occupied in prepar- 
ing a tobacco field is about 24 days, and during this period the land is ploughed 
about twelve times. All the old and new cattle droppings and ashes available are 
placed on different parts of the field, and are mixed up with the soil in the ploughing 
operations. 

507. How tobacco is cultivated.-Seed is sown in carefully prepared beds 
in the month of Sravan (July and August). The beds are made on the highest land 
available, and measure about 3'X 4’, in order to avoid doing any damage by having 
to get on the bed when the seedlings are being removed. After the seed is sown, a 
little water is scattered over the ground, and then a light layer of straw is put over 
it to assist germination. The young plants appear in about a fortnight, and are then 
uncovered, but still sufficiently shaded to obviate injury from rain and too much 
sun. Great care is taken of them at this period, because a cricket called "ghugri" of 
ten attacks them at night and cuts up large numbers to the annoyance and loss of 
the cultivator. 

508. Transplanting of seedlings.- The seedlings are transplanted in the 
month of Kartik (October and November), and are placed in gahis or lines about 
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two feet apart. The space between these lines is frequently planted with potatoes, 
onions, and spinach of sorts, which deprive the tobacco of considerable nourish- 
ment which it would have otherwise obtained. No amount of instruction and ad- 
vice will persuade a jotedar or cultivator to sow his potatoes and onionson other 
lands. He is too lazy to plough and prepare such lands, and he does not see why he 
should allow the land between the tobacco lines to remain unoccupied. He has 
plenty of otherland available, bathe says : “The tobacco land has given me a lot of 
work and has taken all my manure, so why should | not make the most of it.” 

509. Varieties of tobacco grown.- The various kinds of tobacco grown 
are mentioned below in the order of their market value :- 

1. Sendoor-khotua.- The leaf is well-formed, large, and of good flavour. This 
variety is most grown and is considered the best. 

2. Hasti-kani.- The leaf is long and broad, and resembles the ear of an 
elephant. 

3. Harin-gala.- The leaf grows a little away from the main stem, and re- 
sembles the neck of a deer. The leaf is long. 

4. Moher-gula.-A long narrow leaf. 

5. Potua-khol.- Long leaf of medium size. 

6. Kadam-dali.- A small, thin leaf grown chiefly in Alipur tahsil. 

7. Hamkoo - |s also called Bilati-tamak (English tobacco). Is ivory pungent. 

8. Bas-patari.- A very small leaf of little value. 

510. Great carc necessary in growing tobacco.-From time of transplanta- 
tion of the seedlings to time of reaping the crop the plant is very carefully looked 
after. During this period about eight days are spent in weeding the field and keep- 
ing the soil loose and dry. Water is not allowed to lodge anywhere. At the same 
time:the “agals” or upper shoots of the plant and two or three of the lower leaves 
are broken off; only the centre leaves- about four to six in all- are permitted to 
remain. These gradually grow in size till the month of Phalgun (February-March), 
when they are reaped. 

511. The outturn of tobacco from an acre of land is about 6 to 8 maunds. 
It would be more if the people cold be induced to give the plant a better chance of 
growing. The market value of a maund of tobacco of 90 tolas to a seer is generally 
about Rs.6, and has been known to be as much as RS. 12. 

512. Great damage is frequently done to the tobacco plant by hailstones 
in the months of January and February, when the leaf is nearly ready for plucking. 
Often, in a few minutes, all the plants in a field are riddled with large holes and the 
loss to the cultivator is very great. 

513. Scarecrows are put in tobacco fields. Straw is tied up in the shape of 
a man, and is fixed to a post in the centre of the field. An earthen handi, with the 
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base turned up and the face of a man painted on it in white chalk, is also often seen 
hanging on a post. This is done in view of getting people who may pass the field to 
look on the searecrows instead of on the tobacco, which they may envy when the 
leaf is large and attractive. 

514. Tobacco is exported from the Duars into Bhutan and also to Dacca 
Calcutta, and other places. The chief markets for sale of tobacco are Dhupguri and 
Falakata, whence large quantities are taken away during the season. 

515. Diseases of tobacco.- The diseases which affect the tobacco crop are- 

1.Kadma or choker dhare.- The leaf whitens and becomes “kokra,” i.e., 
shrivels up. When this occurs the land is found to be too moist. 
The crop is generally lost. 

2. Sildhara or chillia.- The leaf gets spotted and rots. When this is 
observed, a plough is run the land by hand, and the soil is 
turned up to dry. After being exposed to the sun a few days, and 
when sufficicntly dry, the soil is turned back and levelled. If this 
is not done, the tops of thc plants are said to wither and the 
whole dries up. | 

3. Dora-dhore.- The dora-poka is a worm which attacks the roots as well 
as the leaf. It increases very quickly, and eats the leaves at night. 
It is said to remain underground during the day. Ashes are scat- 
tered on the leaves as thp only remedy. 


JUTE. 

517. Jute (Corchorus capsularis).- Prior to the sowing of seed for this crop 
the land is throughly ploughed amd cross-ploughed, and this work employs the 
cultivator about five or six days. On the day on which the seed is to be sown the soil 
is well turned up with the aid of the plough. Seed is than sown broadens. One seer of 
seed generally suffices for each bigha of land, but when land is grassy mad weedy, 
two seers of seed are sown, so that the grass may be killed when the plants come up. 
After this the land is levelled with the moi. Germination takes place in about eight or 
ten days. When the plant is about four fingers high and has about four or five leaves, 
the jungle which may have come up im the field is cleared with the help of an large 
beda (rake), which also thins, out the jute plants. After this the “hachkini” (a smaller 
rake) is drawn across the field, from one side to the other and again in an opposite 
direction. This is called “‘kaki-dewa” (combing). Should any more jungle appear, or 
the growing jute be too thick, the process of thinning out is done by hand with the 
dowki, This weeding of jungle is called “neli-dewa,” and the thinning out of the jute 
is called “Patabachon”. After this the plant is allowed to grow. 

517. How jute is cut and how the fibre is extracted.- By the month of 
Bhadro ( August und September ) the jute is from 6 to 10 feet high, and is than ready 
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for the sickle. It is cut and bound up in bundles of 40, or 50, or more, according to 
size, and 1s tied on the top just below the leaves with a grass dheka (grass rope). 
These bundles are called “patar thar.” After this the thars are laid on the ground, 
one over the other. First four thars are put, then four more are put over the first four, 
but a little below their leaves; then four more thars are put over the second four, 
and so on till all the jute is cut. The next process is removing the thars to a piece of 
high land. They are laid here one over the other. First one thar, then a second thar 
with its leaf end towards the lower end of the first thar, and so on. The next process 
is covering the thars with straw of bhadoi paddy ; the heat form which soon makes 
the jute leaves in the thars fade. After three days the straw is removed and the jute 
and leaves are shaken off. Then the thars are taken to some shallow, still water, and 
are steeped in the position in which they had been covered over with straw. This 
is called the “aghal-gor” way. The steeping being accomplished, a mixture of cow 
droppings and water is thrown over the jute for the purpose of heating it, and then 
all the short, useless stalks of jute which had been pulled out of the field at time of 
cutting are put over the steeped jute. Lumps of earth are then placed in the four 
corners and on the sides, and this weight curses the jute to sink below the surface 
of the water. In this position the thars remain for about three weeks or a month. 
When the bark separates and the stalk and fibres become softened, they are taken 
up and untied; they are then broken off two feet from the bottom, the bark is held 
in both hands, and the stalks are taken off. The fibres are then exposed to the sun 
to be dried, and after being cleaned are considered ftt for the market. 

518. Jute which is cut in the beginning of Bhadro month becomes fit for 
washing in about 15 or 20 days ; that which is cut at the end of Bhadro takes a 
longer time. The outturn of jute per acre of land is from 9 to 16 maunds according 
to rainfall and nature of soil. 

519. Varieties of jute grown.-The various kinds of jute grown in the 
Duars are as follows- 

1. Mesta-pats (called heotia-patu)-\s white. The leaves are circular, and the 
stalk, when fully grown, is from 6 to 9 cubits in length. The fibre is 
soft and silky and much sought after. 

2. Suda-pata (called bhadia-pata).-1s white. The leaves are long, much like 
neem leaves. The fibre is of a grey colour, and of as good quality as 
mesta-pata, owing to which it is in great demand. 

3. Marua (called heotia-pata)- Grows to a length of about 8 or 10 feet. The 
fibre is long and white, and fetches the highest price. Good gunny 
cloth is made from it. Cultivation of this jute is troublesome because 
of its thorns, which hurt the hand at time of washing. When washed, 
the bark is drawn trom the stalk from the top and, instead of from the 
bottom, as in other jute. 

4, Meg sal (called hcotia-pata).- This variety of jute grows to a height of 
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from 6 to 10 feet, and is universally cultivated. The colour of the stalk and 
fibre is reddish. A fair price is always obtained for it. 

5. Gopal bhog- Is small and is used chiefly as a vegetable. It is white in 
colour and yields no fibre. The seed forms in Jeyt month. 

6. Chillia- Is a short variety and is used only as a vegetable. It gives no 
fibre. Seed forms in Jeyt month. 

7. Bamachak-pata.- The stalk is red and the best fibre is obtained from it. 
The seed forms in Kartik month. 

520. Use of the jute stalk.- Sinna or sinja is the stalk after the bark has 
been romoved. The lower part of it is nsed for fuel ; the upper portion is utilized for 
fences for protection or crops of tobacco, vegetables, potatoes, &c. which are 
grown near a homestead. The sinua is divided equally between the jotedar and the 
adhiar. 

521. The principal markets for sale of jute in the Duars are Barnes hat, 
Domohoni, Chengmari, and Kyranti hats, Mullick hat, Ramsai hat, Nao-thoa hat, 
Dhupguri and Falakata markets and Silli-Toorsa hat. 

522. The area of land under jute as ascertained by the present survey is 
6,620.33 acres. The crop is cultivated most in the Mynaguri tahsil; in pargana 
Moraghat, Falakata tahsil; in pargana East Madari, Alipur tahsil, and in pargana 
Ambari-Falakata, where the best jute of all is grown. 


SUGARCANE. 

523. Sugarcane.- (Saccharum Officanarum)- |s called kushiar by the people 
of the Western Duars. It is not grown as a crop at all in the Falakata, Alipur, and 
Bhalka tahsils, nor is it seen in pargana North Mynaguri. It is cultivated in about 
half a dozen jotes of parganas Chengmari and South Mynaguri, and also in pargana 
Ambari-Falakata, where it gives the cultivator the best returns for his labour. 

524. The season for planting is the months of Phalgun and Cheyt (Febru- 
ary and March), the chief requisites being thorough ploughing of the soil, much 
manuring, and careful removal of weeds. Artificial watering is not resorted to, as 
there is always sufficient moisture in the land. 

525. How sugarcane is cultivated.- The process of cultivation is this: The 

land is first well ploughed and cross-ploughed for about ten days, after 
which it is levelled with the moi. After this, a plough is run in straight lines, and 
furrows are made about 2 feet apart. This is called “‘ghostana.” Then the upper part 
of the kushiur, i.e., the agal, which is called the pooli (seedling), is put into the 
ground at a distance of about; 18 inches apart one from the other. Earth is then 
placed over the lower end of the pooli, and is lightly pressed down with the hand 
or trod over with the foot. In about 15 or 20 days the shoots appear, and the land is 
then weeded with the dowki or passon (weeder). This weeding is culled the kamai., 
and goes on every eight or ten days till the plant is about 2 feet high, when it ts 
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earthed over at the base in order to prevent excessive water from lodging among 
the roots. By about August or September the cane is from 3 to 5 feet high, and each 
shoot, the produce of every cutting, contains from three to six canes. These are tied 
together in twos or, threes with the lower leaves which are stript from the cane. 
About 15 or 20 days after this the same tying operation is repeated. The tying is 
done lightly, also the free circulation of air would be impeded and be hurtful. In 
January and February, viz., about ten or eleven months from the time they are 
planted, the cane, when stript of its leaves and the top cut off, is about as thick as 
a good stout walking came and from 6 to 8 feet long. It is then cut and put through 
the Behea mills for the purpose of expreesing in the juice. These mills are hired in 
Ambari-Falakata of Re.1 a day. The juice falls from the mills into an earthen powna 
(tub ), whence it is poured in to a large iron karai (an open boiler), which is placed 
over a fire. In this vessel the juice is kept boiling for eight or ten hours until it attains 
sufficient thickness, after which it is poured, while hot, into earthen “thilas or 
nagris” (jars), in which it cools. At this stage it becomes a dark-coloured, soft, 
viscid mass called gur. After a day or two, and whel all juice-expressing operation is 
finished, and it is desired to make sugar, the gur, which is then in a liquid state, is 
poured from the thilas into the karai, and it is well boiled ovea a soft fire. In this 
operation all the scum which rises is removed and kept in separate “thilas.” It is 
culled “myla gur” or “tamakoo maka,” and is used for preparing tobacco which is 
smoked by the natives. 
526. The process of making sugar.-The refined gur is poured back from 
the karai into the thilas. After this, two bamboo bars are tied parallel to each other 
inside the house where the gur had been made, and are kept about four feet 
off the ground. Pownas (earthen tubs) are placed on this platform according to the 
number that may be wanted, and a hole is made in the centre of the base of each of 
them. The hole is plugged with cloth or grass. The refined gur is then poured from 
the ‘“‘thilas” into the pownas, and is allowed to remain open for eight days, after 
which each powna is carefully covered over with pana-khar (a weed obtained in 
small streams), and the plug below the powna is then removed. Seven days more 
are allowed to pass, and during this period the liquid gur or molasses, which is 
called “‘madh gur,” drips through the hole into a vessel below. and only the portion 
that may be crystallized remains above. This crystallized portion, which is made 
white and pure by the pani-khar (probably Vallisneria spiralis or Hydrilla verticil- 
late), as the moisture from it drains slowly through the sugar and carries with the 
dark-coloured molasses, is taken off daily from the pewna, until the whole mass is 
refined. It is kept on mats and dried in the sun. The sugar thus prepared is called 
“chini,” and is purchased by the people in the local markets at from 4 annas to 6 
annas a seer. The whole of the sugar manufactured in the district is consumed here; 
none is exported. 
527. A too wet season is injurious to sugarcane, as the quantity of saccha- 
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rine juice is diminished, and this is one of the reasons why the crop is not more 
largely cultivated in the damp climate of the Western Duars. The crop suffers much 
in Ambari-Falakata and Chengmari from the depredations of wild pig and jackels, 
besides caterpillars and worms. White ants are also very destructive. 

528. The varieties of sugarcane grown.- The sugarcane cultivated in the 
Duars is of the following kinds :- 

Ist .- Rangi or kajali or purple coloured cane.- Is eaten and is also made 
into gur. It yields plenty of juice, but the quantity of sugar obtained 
from it is small. 

2nd .- Shaheban or black-coloured cane.- Is cultivated very little, as the 
process of cultivation is troublesome. It is cut up and sold in the 
markets. 

3rd.- Kheri or light-coloured cane.- |s thin, and yields a lot of juice from 
which much sugar and gur are obtained. Is not eaten, is grown only 


for its juice. 

4th.- Dhol Somedar or yellow cane.- Is of medium, size, and is cut up and 
sold in the markets. 

Sth.- Mugi or white cane.- Is thick, and yields a lot of juice, which makes 
good sugar. 


529. Manure used for sugarcane.- Cattle droppings are dried and burnt. 
The ashes are used in the fields as manure. 

530. Cost of cultivation.- From several statements before me, I give that 
ofa jotodur of Ambari-Falakata cultivating 1-66 acre of land with sugar-cane. His 
outgoings and returns are as follows.- 





Outgoings. 
Rs. A. P. 
Pay of servants for cultivation of sugar-cane 240 0 
Building 120 0 
Boiler 13 0 0 
Fuel 20 0 0 
Iron spoon 08 0 
200 earthen pots (handis) 250 0 
50 earthen pans (pownas) 250 0 
Wages of four men for 2 '4 months at 
Rs. 6 each a month ...... 60 0 0 
Cost of extracting juice from sugarcane 60 0 0 
Rent of 1-66 acre of faringati land at 
Re. 1-2 per acre..... .. 1140 
Cess for the same 0 20 
Total 2418 0 





Returns. 


vo 
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Price of 30 maunds of sugar at Rs. 8 


per maunds.... .. 240 0 0 
Prices of refuseor gur, 20 maunds at 
Rs. 4 per maunds .. .. .. _80 0 0 
Total 3200 0 
Deduct expenditure 2418 0 
Not profit 78_ 8 0 
MUSTARD. 


531. Mastard (Brassica juncea).- Mustard seed is called sarsia. The culti- 
vation of this crop gives little trouble. The land is ploughed and cross-ploughed 
‘ about five or six times. The seed is sown broadcast, and germinates in about three 
or four days. If it be very thick in any part, some of the plants are pulled up and 
cooked as a vegetable. Four seers of seed are sown in each acre of land. The 
outturn per acre is from 9 to 10 maunds. 

532. The varieties of mustard seed are- 

1. Zora or sewa.- The plant is thick and grows to a height of about 

3 feet. The seed is very pungent and large. It is generally sown for 
providing a vegetable. 

2. Aye (Rye).- The grain is yellow. The leaf is eaten by Meches and 
Rajbansis. 

3. Jati sarsia.- Is the common mustard, and is grown fot the purpose of 
expressing oil. 

533. Use of the Mustard stalk.-The stalk of the sarsia plant is called 
“dera.” After being reaped, the mustard is laid on a clean spot in the field or in the 
khoolan (courtyard), and is then tread by cattle in the same manner as paddy is 
threshold. This is called the “mara mare.” After this the stalk is separated from the 
grain and is burnt. The ashes are stored and used for making cheka when salt is not 
available. They are also used for washing clothes. 


BARLEY. 
534. Barley (Hordeum hexastichum).- Is called pnyrah, and is sown on 
high land which is well manured with ashes and cattle droppings. About 12 to 15 
seers of seed are sown in each acre of land, and the outturn is about 7 or 8 maunds 
per acre. The land is ploughed about five or six times. 


WHEAT 
535. Wheat (Triticum Sativum) is called gom.- Is sown in the month of 
Kartik on high land which is well manured, and is reaped in Falgun. The crop does 
not succeed, as the soil is considered to be too moist. From 9 to 10 seers of seed are 
sown per acre of land, and the outturn is from 3 to 5 maunds. 
536. Kauni (Panicum italicum )- It is sown on high land which is ploughed 
from six to eight times. Three seers of seed are sown per acre of land, and the 
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Outturu is about 24 seers per acre. 

537. Cheena (Panicum miliaceum).- Is sown in low lands in the month of 
Pous, and is reaped in Jeyt month. Is eaten in place of rice and often with rice. 
About 20 or 25 seers of seed are sown per acre of land, and the outturn is a out 16 
or 18 maunds. 


COTTON. 
538. Cotton (Gossypuim herbaceum ).- This crop is grown chiefly by the 
Garos and Meches in high lands, and among grass jungle towards the foot of the 
Bhutan hills. West of the Jaldacca river, the plant is not seen at all now, owing to the 
opening of tea gardens, and very soon it may disappear altogether, as tea is taking 
its place all along the northern part of the Duars. 
539. How Cotton is cultivated by Garos.- Cotton is called Foon b the 
Garos and Khun by the Meches. The process of cultivation is this: The Garos, men 
and women, select a suitable piece of land and clear the place of jungle with 
their gogo (straight bill-hooks). All small trees, twigs, and branches of trees which 
may be cut are allowed to remain on the ground and dry for about 10 or 15 days. 
After this the whole is set on fire and well burnt. The ashes remain, and this is the 
only manure used. Foon-kar (cotton seed) is scattered over the ashes. It is kept in 
a foonkar hak (small, oblong bamboo basket), in which there are several small 
openings or holes. By shaking the basket the seed falls on the ground. On the same 
day bhadoi paddy is sown in the same field. It is taken in the left hand. An iron bhao 
(rake) is kept in the right hand. With this instrument the ground is scraped (this 
operation is called ha-girni), and as the soil turns up, bhadoi paddy is scattered 
thereon with the left hand, and is allowed to remain in this state about a month. The 
cotton plant and-bhadoi paddy grow together. Any jungle which may come up is 
cut down by the men and women with the gogo. The seed of both plants is sown 
inthe mouths of Cheytand Bysack. The paddy is ripe for cutting in the month of 
Bhadro. As soon as ripe, a small basket called maniet is worn over the left side by 
both men and women, and they jointly reap the paddy. Only the oars of the paddy 
are cut, and this is done with a kangka (sickle). The ear of the paddy is called 
mygang. As soon as the mamet is filled, the paddy is poured into a larger basket 
called hokdam. Each man and woman takes a mamet and a kangka to the field. At 
the end of the day the hokdam is placed on the back and carried home. It is sup- 
ported on the back by two ropes which pass under the arms ot the person who 
convoys it. On the reaping of paddy being completed, the makap (stem and straw 
of the plant) is cut and is allowed to rot. At this time the cotton plant is about three 
feet high and in flower. The flower is called Foon-jeli. Any jungle that may come up 
is wooded. This weeding is celled hamoungniga. The Foon-tai (cotton pods) begin 
to burst in Aughrau, and the cotton is reaped in Magh an Falgun. The bursting of 
the pods is called “foon-pratao.” 
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540. The varieties of cotton grown.- There are two kinds of cotton, viz.- 
The white cotton called foon bolang. The brown variety called foon kisiri. 

541. How collon is cultivated by Meches.- Among Moches the process 
of cultivation is as follows:- The jungle is cleared by men with the dao, and is 
allowed to dry for about 10 or 12 days, when it is fired, the ashes being usod as 
manure. Then some men who have-previously made sharp pointed bamboo sticks, 
each being about 5 foot in length, strike the ground with them, and make holes all 
over the field about two inches in depth. Other men take the cotton seed and rub it 
up well on the ground with a little water. By this operation the hairs on the seed are 
worn off, and the seed can be sown with facility. After this, two or three seeds are 
placed in each hole, which is then left uncovered. The seed germinates in about 
three or four days. When the plant is about two feet high, any jungle in the field is 
cleared and weeded with the dao and allowed to rot on the ground. This weeding 
is done in the beginning of Asar, and is called "samdangni,"” When the plant is 
about four feet high, a second "samdangni" operation is performed. This is called 
the "do-nika sam," and is done in Assin month. The pods ripen and burst in 
Aughran and Pous months. The bursting of the pods is called "khun-bed bai. The 
white cotton is called khun-gofut. The brown variety is called khun-gomu. 


TEA. 

542. The tea industry in the Western Duars.- As the opening out and 
improvement of the Western Duars and the increase in population here is chiefly 
due to the tea industry, it will not be out of place to give a short sketch of the 
history of this important crop, its cultivation und subsequent manufacture into the 
we drink, as also of the difficulties and wants of those who are employed in grow- 
ing it. 

543. The tea industry in this district began in the year 1874-75. The first 
leases were issued to 22 gardens in 1877, und there are at present 182 gardens in all 
bearing and manufacturing tea. The total area comprised in them is 139,751 acres. 
Eleven of the gardens belong to native companies and individuals and are worked 
exclusively by native agency. The remaining gardens belong to European capital- 
ists mostly formed into companies. 

544. Tenures under which the tea gardens in the district are held.- The 
lands taken up for the cultivation of tea in the Western Duars are held direct under 
the Government under a set of rules specially framed for the purpose. The latest 
edition of these rules was published on page 539 of the Calcutta Gazette of 2nd 
May 1891. 

545. At first a lease under the tea lease rules is granted for a term of five 
years. On the expiration of this period, and on the lessee fulfilling certain condi- 
tions, the lease is renewed for thirty years , and so on for similar periods in perpe- 
tuity. No rent is charged for the year of entry and the next first full year. For the 
following successive years, up to end of the fifth year, the rate of rents varies from 
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3 annas to 12 annas per acre. On the expiration of the term of the first or preliminary 
lease, granted for five years, the lands are re-assessed according to the parganas 
rates. This rent remains unalered for thirty years. By the terms of the first lease the 
lessee is bound to-open out 15 percent of the total area by the end of the fifth year. 
If at the end of that year it is found that the required area of 15 percent has been 
opened out, the assessment is made at the rate for rupit land for only that area, and 
at the rate for homestead of basti for the land occupied by houses, coolie lines, &c. 
The remaining land is assessed as faringati or waste, as the case may be, at rates 
considerably lower than rupit and basti. Though in the course of the next thirty 
years, for which renewed lease is not granted, the lessee may have planted all the - 
faringati and waste lands with tea, he is not liable, during that period, to enhencement 
of rent, which is at greet advantage enjoyed by the lessee under the existing rules. 

546. The following table shows the particulars as regards the area paying 
revenue, the amount of revenue paid, tho area held revenue-free, the area granted 
but for which leases and counterparts have not as yet been ex-changed, and the 
area applied for :- 

547. How tea is cultivated.- The tea-plant (Thea sinencis ), variety viridis 
and sincencis, is raised from seed which is sown in November or December, or 
perhaps a little earlier, if the weather be favourable and the soil not too damp. The 
seed beds are carefully hoed and freed from all jungle. Germination of the seed 
takes place in about 21 month or six weeks from time of sowing. When a year old, 
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22,488 | 6,164 | 4,523 | 4,523 | 78,678 | 136, 098 | 89 423 3,053 13,205 
the young trees are planted out and are placed in rows at variable distances from 4'x 
4' to 6'x 6’. The plants generally become fit for light plucking during the third year, 
but they do not attain full maturity until about the fifth or sixth year. Much de- 
pends, however, on the nature of the soil and cultivation, timely rainfall, und good 
management, which, of course includes the provision of a sufficient staff of coolies 
for hoeing and keeping down jungle. Leal plucking begins in April and continues 
to the end of December, when pruning commences and is carried on till the end of 
February. Hoeing is very necessary at intervals throughout the year, and negli- 
gence and delay in this respect cause injury to the plants. The enemies of the tea- 
plant are musquito, red spider, und green fly. An attack from these pests does 
considerable damage. 

548. Description of plant most common.- The plant most common in 
thedistrict are the hybrid species; but during the last few years indigenous Manipur 
and Assam seed have been much in use. China plants are found in some of the 
older gardens. This is not a good species. Manipur und Assam indigenous seed 
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have been found more profitable upto date. Some gardens which had been planted 
out with indigenous seed are now supplying seed of good and fair quality, but 
how long this demand may continue is uncertain. 

549. Soil.- The soil best suited for tea is the reddish or dark brown loam 
which is found in the lands of the northern taluks of the Mynaguri, Falakata, and 
Alipur tahsils, along the Bhutan frontier; but any soil that is light and friable, but 
not actual sand, is good for tea, but may not be lasting. Still, clayey soil does not 
do so well. 

550. Manures used for tea cultivation.- Anything like exhaustion of soil 
is unknown at present in the tea tracts of the Western Duars. The soil in the 
northern taluks is extremely rich and fertile, und the outturn per acre is seldom 
less than 8 maunds. In the best gardens the outturn per acre is usually 10 maunds 
or more. In old gardens, which were opened when little was known of the district, 
the lowest yield per acre is 4 % maunds. Bone-meal has been purchased from 
Jalpaiguri Jail, and used as an experiment in one or two of the old gardens, and 
cattle droppings are regularly utilized in two or three old native gardens for the 
purpose of improving the tea bushes; but the success or failure of the measure 
has not been made known. 

551. Manufacture of tea.- The process followed in the manufacture of 
tea in the Western Duars is as mentioned below :- 

552. Plucking of leaf.- The plucking of leaves from the bushes is done 
chiefly by women and children. Men are used only when necessity arises. They 
gather the leaves in a bamboo basket which is supplied to each of them. The 
basket hangs over the back of the plucker, and is supported by a plaited grass or 
cane band which is passed over the person's forehead. The weight of leaf ex- 
pected from a woman for a day’s pay is from 12 to 20 Ibs., and from each child is 
from 8 to 12 Ibs. For every pound of leaf plucked over the day's picca, the garden 
pays the plucker 1 pice. Payment is made sometimes daily and sometimes weekly. 
A women who plucks well is often able to earn Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 in week in addition to 
her regular pay. 

553. Working hours.- The hours for work are from about 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
each day of the week, except market day, when only the most industrious go to 
work. In the cold weather and during the rains, however, plucking work is done till 
about 6 P.M. with two hours’ leave during the day; but coolies who finish the 
day's work early leave early. 

554. Earnings of coolies.- The plucking season begins in April or some- 
times earlier, und continues till the end of December. During this period the aver- 
age earnings of a women, including extras, is about Rs. 10 a month ; but women 
who are good pluckers have been known to get Rs. 20. A child who is quick and 
hard-working easily gets Rs. 4-8 a month, and the earnings of a man often exceed 
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Rs. 13 per mensem. Girls and children get a regular pay of Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3. Women 
are paid at the rate of Rs. 4.-8 to Rs. 5, and men get Rs. 6 per mensem for the days 
they actually work, excluding any extra work they may do. In gardens which are 
opening out in Alipur and Bhalka tahsils, viz., between the Toorsa and Sankos 
rivers, where the price of rice is high, the pay of the coolies has been raised by Re. 
1 all round. 

555.Weighment of leaf is made twice at day - (1) at noon and (2) in the 
afternoon- in presence of one of the garden assistants or the manager. The pluck- 
ers occasionally attempt to cheat by showing a larger quantity of leaf than has 
been actually brought in. This is done by placing stones between and below the 
leaf. Again, on a wet day, they also steep their baskets containing plucked leaf in 
a stream prior to bringing them to the scales, in order to increase weight. Another 
device for increasing weight is to add thick pieces of bamboo or cane to the basket 
under the pretence of making it strong. But all tricks of this nature are counter- 
acted by making a reasonable deduction from the weight against the plucker. 

556. After weighment the leaf is spread out in the withering house, upon 
long wire trays which are fitted to shelves erected for them. The leaf is allowed to 
lie there a considerable time. If brought in at night, it lies until next morning. In wet 
weather, when withering is retarded, the leaf is sometimes allowed to remain on the 
shelves for nearly 48 hours, and has to be continually turned before it is consid- 
ered to be fit for rolling. To facilitate withering, however, Blackman’s fans are now 
being used in many gardens. 

557. As soon as the leaf becomes soft and velvety, it is put on a rolling- 
table. Two men are employed at each table. One of them feeds it through the 
hopper, whence the leaf is carried down between the roller and the table, while the 
other replaces in machine any leaf that may be thrown out. Rolling breaks the cells 
of the leaf, and gets rid of a portion of the moisture, retaining, as far as possible, 
the volatile oils, and this induces fermentation, which is essential in proper manu- 
facture of tea. A twist is also put to the leaf. As soon as the requisite twist is 
obtained, the rolled leaf is placed on tables and is covered with sheets of wet cloth 
or gunny. It is then allowed to ferment until it attains a bright coppery colour. After 
this the leaf is usually passed through the rolling-table for a short time. 

558. The next process is putting the leaf into the firing machine. There are 
several patterns of this machine, the most used being the Victoria, Up-draft and 
Down-draft Sirocco, and Power. The latest addition to these machines are the 
Empress and Paragon, which are supposed to do more work than any other. The 
procedure with the Victoria drier is this : The machine is fed through a hopper 
which is on the top. Thence the leaf passes downwards on a series or trays which 
travel on an inclined plane backwards and forward until they reach the discharge 
opening at the bottom. The machine at this time is heated to a temperature of 250° 
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to 300°. When the leaf comes out at the lower end of the drier, it is placed in 
baskets or mats which are kept there to receive it. The colour should have changed 
from coppery to black. If the leaf comes out not fully dried, it is again put through 
the Sirocco, by which it is finished off. In the Down-draft Sirocco there are a series 
of 10 or 12 trays, one over the other, which are worked by a lever. The fermented 
leaf is put into the first tray, which is then raised by the lever to make room for the 
second tray, and so on. By the time the first tray returns, the tea is fired and should 
be cured if properly treated. 

559. The leaf having now lost all moisture, and being new dry, is put 
through the breaking machine. From this the broken tea is carried to the sifter. In 
this machine there are several compartments with nets of various mesh. As the 
sifter revolves, the tea passes from division to division and falls through the nets 
into trays or baskets, after which it is classed as follows:- 

1. Broken Orange Pekoe. 4. Pekoe Souchong. 

2. Broken Pekoe. 5. Souchong. 

3. Pekoe. 6. Police Fannings. 
7. Dust. 

560. Sorted in this manner, the tea is packed, if possible, the same day. If 
from want of accommodation it has not been closed up in boxes the same day, it 
has to be finally tired before it is despatched from the garden. 

561. Matter in next page, 239. 

562. Labour.- The castes of coolies employed in tea gardens are Paharias 

who come from Nepal and Darjeeling; Oraons, Mundas, and a few Kols, 
who come from Chota Nagpur districts; Uriyas from Ganjam and Sonthals from the 
Sonthal Pargana. Meches, and Garos, and Dhimens, who come from the other side 
of the Bramahputra, as also a few Bhutias, may also be seen working in gardens; 
but their number is very few. No labour Act is in force in the Duars. Skilled labour 
in the way of carpenters, masons, &c., come principally from Purnea and 
Muzaffarpur districts; a large number of carpenters are Chinamen. The local sup- 
ply of labour is entirely limited to cultivators, who only work during the cold 
weather months, and are principally employed on contract in building, clearing 
jungle lands, brick-making, or cutting firewood. As a rule, these people return to 
their country or homesteads in March or April to cultivate their crops. 

563. The bulk of the garden labour force consists of coolies recruited 
from Hazaribagh, Chota Nagpur, and Sonthal Parganas. The method ernployed to 
obtain these coolies is to send down sardars or recruiters, who collect coolies 
from their respective districts, sufficient money being advanced to them to pay 
their road expenses back to the gardens. Considerable difficulties exist with regard 
to obtaining coolies in this way, the principal one being the opposition or obstruc- 
tion caused by professional recruiters or arkatis, who are engaged on their part in 
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recruiting coolies for Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet. The price paid for an agreement 
cooly landed in any of those districts varies from Rs.80 to Rs. 120 per head, and as 
the expenses incurred in transit of the coolies to those districts only amounts to 
about Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per head, the profit obtained in this trafficking of human 
beings is enormous, and has unfortunately led to every form of villainy and abuse 
being practised that human agency can conceive. The Duars sardars and recruit- 
ers returning with coolies have to run the gauntlet of the arkatis along the whole 
route, and a considerable number of coolies who originally leave their villages 
with the object and under promise of being taken to the Duars gardens are lured 
away by the arkatis and carried off to the Assam districts, to change hands there 
at Rs.100 per head and be placed under contracts. Great check has undoubtedly 
been put on these abuses by the active measures adopted by Government in the 
past few seasons for protecting the routes used by coolies for travelling to the 
Duars ; but the fear of being transferred by their sardars into the hands of arkatis 
still makes new coolies of Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Parganas extremely 
reluctant to leave their homesteads for work in the Duars gardens. 

564. Condition of the coolies.- The wages of an ordinary labourer in the 
Duars is not more than 4 annas a day or Rs, 7-8 a month. The tea garden coolies 
earn double this, as I have mentioned above. In fact their earnings are so great 
that they often show a spirit of independence and insubordination which tries the 
patience and good-will of the managers of gardens very considerably. Frequently 
the coolies are masters of the situation. Those among them who have the least 
influence instigate and combine and sometimes give great trouble by causing the 
labour force to remain within the lines instead of attending to work. The loss by 
this falls on the garden, and perhaps also on the manager, who, if he fails in any 
respect and is unable to show a profit at the end of the season, notwithstanding 
the fact that he may not be blameable at all, is often obliged to vacate his post to 
make room for some other individual. The loss to the coolies is nothing. Their 
wants are few; they are comfortably housed; good drinking water 1s supplied to 
them; they are furnished with rice from the garden godowns if they cannot pro- 
cure it in the markets; they are regularly locked after by a Native doctor, often by 
a qualified European doctor on a high pay; medicines are issued to them free of 
charge; and many of them are permitted to cultivate land belonging to the garden 
during. leisure hours without payment of any rent. Being so well provided for, the 
majority of them save most of their earnings, and these savings are remitted to 
their homes through the post office, or are taken away when they return during 
the cold weather. The money, however, I fear ultimately finds its way into the 
hands of the mahajan and the money-lender, to escape whom the coolies come 
again to the Duars as soon as the season for pruning and hoeing begins. 

565. Diffculties of the planters.- The most serious difficulty of the man 
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ager of a garden in the Duars is the keeping up of his labour force to the required 
strength. There is a Planters’ Association here, but it has hitherto done nothing to 
prevent the manager of one garden from enticing away and taking the coolies of 
another garden. Representations have been made from time to time asking Gov- 
ernment to pass a short Act whereby coolies could be compelled to remain in the 
garden from which they may have received advances and for which they have 
been engaged, instead of moving on to new gardens. Under existing conditions 
coolies are recruited for the gardens at very considerable expense, and these 
expenses are increasing yearly. Owners and agents of gardens have now to send 
not only sarders to recruit, but have to keep a recruiting establishment of Europe- 
ans and Babus for four or five months in the year in Chota Nagpur and elsewhere. 
These expenses total up to at least Rs. 20 per cooly recruited, of which about Rs. 
8 would represent cost of recruiting establishment, and Rs.12 per head would 
represent the advances made to the cooly. Of the latter amount some Rs. 7 would 
be recovered from the cooly. But the difficulty is to either recover those ad- 
vances, or to ensure that the cooly, who costs so much to obtain, will remain on 
the garden. The inducement to tho cooly is all the other way. He can free himself 
from all advances by simply going to some other garden in the district, and this 
frequently occurs. As the law now stands, there is no practicable protection for 
the planter. Section 492 of the Indian Penal Code has been suggested; but where 
"it has been put to the test, has, for obvious reasons, utterly failed as a remedy. 
Another great difficulty that planters have to contend against that, although they 
are always obliged to find work for the coolies, the latter are not obliged to work 
when required. The result is that only from 60 to 70 percent of the number of 
coolies on a garden turn out to work in the rains during the manufacturing season 
when most urgently required, thus frequently causing enormous losses to the 
factory from the want of labour to cultivate the garden and to pluck tho leaf. With 
regard to the enticements or inducements held out by gardens to attract labour 
from other gardens in the district, it is by some thought that more might be done 
by the District Planters’ Association through something of the nature of a “mutual 
agreement” binding on all gardens; but, as shown above, it is not all a question of 
enticement, and oven if it were, thoso who have had practical experience know 
that the “mutual agreement” remedy cannot be worked successfully by the plant- 
ers amongst a large number of gardens in different interests. “Mutual agree- 
ments” are very well if they have got penal laws to back them ; but than they cease 
almost to be mutual agreements. As regards the enticing away of coolies from 
other gardens, the fault, does not lie so much with managers as with the agents 
and owners of gardens. Small consideration is shown by them to a manager who 
may fail in his work in any respect. Often he is dispensed with at a moment’s notice 
without being allowed an opportunity of explaining his dificulties. Under such 
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circumstances he is obliged to work his garden in thc best possible manner, and to 
maintain his labour force up to full strength as best he can, oven if he has to take 
coolies from another garden to the detriment of that garden and injury to its 
manager. The idea of self-preservation is never lost sight of, and this is, in fact, the 
real cause of the labour troubles in the Western Duars. The remedy for these 
troubles is not in the hands of the planters. What is required is a short Act binding 
the coolies for terms of say 6, 9 or 12 months, safe-guarding them at the same time. 
Under a simple labour Act of this kind great improvements could, I believe, be 
introduced to the benefit of master and cooly alike. 

566. Another difficulty of managers of gardens in the district is the want 
of timber for tea boxes and firewood for working the tea house engines. Although 
large tracts of Jand have been reserved for forests and suitable timber as available 
in them for tea boxes, the rato at which it is sold is said to be so exorbitant that it 
is found to be cheaper to obtain tea boxes from Japan than to purchase timber 
from-the Government forests in the Duars to the detriment of Government. The 
rates for firewood are, also high, and it is cheaper to burn coal, which is obtained 
from Raniganj, than to buy firewood from the reserved forests. 

567. The third-and at one time a great difficulty in the tea industry :- 
is the warit of good roads from- the tea tracts up to Jalpaiguri; but this trouble has 
considerably abated by the opening of the Bengal Duars Railway. 


CHAPTER XIV 
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568. Agricultural Implements.- The following is a list of the agricultural 


implements used by Rajbansis, Muhammadans, Dobasiyas, and Meches :- 


SI.No. 
| 


& WN — 


on KN ON 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


Vernacular name. 
2 

Batal 

Basila 

Beda 

Chopro 


Dao 

Dowki or Passon 
Hachkini 
Hasua Dao 
Ish 

Jongal 

Jutki 

Kachi Dao 

K atari 

Karali 
Khontha 
Kokai Nangol 


Kodal 
Kursi 
Kora 


Kural 
Moi 
Moirum or Danta 


Nengra 
Patas 
Penti 
Phul 


How used. 
3 

Chisel for making holes in wood. 
Hatchet for cutting bamboos. 
Large rake for weeding; is drawn by bullocks. 
Wooden sandals worn with strings to prevent feet 
from being cut by jungle. 
Bill-hook for splitting bamboos. 
Rake for weeding. 
Small rake for weeding; is drawn by hand. 
Bill-hook tor cutting jute. 
The plough pole. 
Yoke. 
Rope for tying cattle to the yoke. 
Sickle for reaping paddy. 
Knife for cutting betalnut. 
The crooked hook for threshing. 
Iron pole for making holes in ground. 
A large plough in which the share is fixed to the heel 
of the plough with two tron pegs instead of with 
a piece of wood. 
Spade for turning up earth. 
Mallet for-breaking up clods of earth. 
Baniboo pole for removing paddy from fields after 
reaping. 
Hatchet for splitting wood. 
Bamboo steps for levelling land. 
The bamboo shalts ties to the moi to keep the 
bullocks in position. 
Rope for fixing yoke to plough pole. 
Stick for fixing yoke to plough. 
Stick for driving bullocks. 
The share. 
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27 Pholia Nangol A small bamboo plough used only on soft soil. The 


share is made of bamboo. 


28 Phalua Nangol A medium size plough. The share of iron is secured 
to the heel of the plough with a piece of wood.This 
and the kokoi nangol are used most for breaking 
jungle. 

29 Pochi Wood for securing share to plough. 


569. Cattle.- The following statement shows the vernacular names of 
cattle and the price at which they sell :- 


SINo. Vernacular English name Value. 
name 
| 2 3 4 
Rs. A. 

l Balad A castrated bull 20 0 
2 Para A male buffalo 30 0 
3 Pari A female buffalo 35 0 
4 Damra A bull 20 0 
5 Bachi A cow which has not calved 16 0 
6 Bachur A calf 5 0 
7 Damri A she-calf 6 0 
8 Pata A he goat 2 8 
9 Pati A she-goat 1 8 
10 Dhudi A goat which has had kids 2 0 
11 Gohila A burren goat ] 8 
12 Benji A barren cow 8 0 
13 Gie A cow which has calved 15 0 


570. Mortalily among cattle.- Owing to the dampness of the Duars the 
mortality among cattle is generally great. In consequence of this and the scarcity 
of cattle, the people frequently employ a milch cow (gai, for ploughing purposes. 

571. Grazing and Food.- {n the northern taluks plenty of green fodder is 
always available, and cattle thrive on this. Paddy straw is not stored for them. 
Meches and other cultivators throw away straw as soon as threshing operations 
are finished, and this is taken by anybody who may want it. In the southern taluks 
straw is stored for cattle, and is given to them during the rains, when haimeni 
paddy is growing land cattle are not allowed to enter fields. Few jotedars give their 
animals salt or grain. 

572. Milk and Butter.- \n the winter months large herds of buffaloes are 
brought from Purnea, Rangpur, and Kuch Bihar to graze in the waste lands of 
Falakata and Alipur tahsils. There are still immense tracts of grazing lands here, and 
goalas keep buffaloes all over the place for the purpose of making buffalo milk into 
ghee. This is done to a large extent, particularly in Falakata and Nowthoa hat, 
whence it is exported to Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar. The goalas receive advances, 
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and are always indebted to the mahajans, who try to keep up the goalas' liability to 
them, as by that means they have a hold over them to supply them with ghee, 
which the mahajan afterwards sells at double the rate at which he obtains it from 
the goala. 

573. Dahi (curd) made from milk of either buffalo or cow is a favourite 
food with the people of the Duars. A kalsi (large earthen jar) of buffalo milk dahi 
costs Re. 1-8. A small earthen pot of dahi may be had for | anna. Milk is seldom 
drunk by adult people ; it is usually made into dahi. 

574. Traffic in Cattle.- There is little traffic in cattle. If you wish to buy a 
cow or goat, or to sell one, you must go to the markets for this. Buffaloes may be 
purchased from goalas. They are generally obtained from traders who pass through 
tho Duars in the winter on their way to Assam. 

575. Sheep and Goats.- Sheep are seldom kept, as they die owing to the 
dampness of the climate. Sheep are occasionally brought here from Patna for sale 
to planters and others who may want them. Goats are killed for all purposes, 
especially religious ceremonies. Goat's milk is never used. 

576. Ponies.- Every jotedar who can afford to do so keeps a pony mare so 
that it may foal. Few care to keep a pony stallion. 

577. Pigs are great favourites with Dobasiyas, Meches, Garos, Bhutias, 
an Totos, and much care Is ta on of them. 

578. Diseases of Cattle.- The following statement shows the diseases 
among horned cattle :- . 


A disease which is sait to be due to the dampness of the 
climate. saliva falls from the mouth of the and it cannot 
eat anything. The animal generally recovers. 


Tymphangitis The cow’s stomach swells and the animal cannot Its 
stools stop and one foot becomes lame. Its generally 
fatal. 


Debility i When the cow eats, but gets thin every day. is fatal 


Sakra-mina Exhaustion : When the cow collapses althogether. 


Hal-halia Rinderpest Comagious A very fatal disease. The sick animal passes more loose 
stools and dies A vary common disease. 


Dar mina é Non-contagious | The animal suffers from pain on the back, will causes it 
to bend frequently and then fall do The disease is fatal 


Pani hala Ditto Swelling of gums. The animal refuses water. _ not fatal 
The treatment is to staff and old turm and cotton into the 
gums. 
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579.The heavy mortality from cattle here gives muchis good profits. A 
buffalo hide sells for Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; acow hide sells for Re. 1 to Re. 1-8; a goat's hide 
sells for 4 annas to 8 annas. Hide merchants come annually and take away cart- 
loads of skins from the muchis. 


MANURES. 

580. Cowdung and Ashes.- All cattle droppings are collected daily from 
the cow-shed and wherever obtainable, and are carefully stored for manuring land 
for tobacco and mustard seed. The refuse of the homestead, consisting of ashes, 
&c., are also used as manure. Nothing is lost or thrown away. 

581. Many jotedars, especially in Falakata and Alipur tahsils, persuade 
maisals or buffalo keepers to keep their animals on fields where tobacco is to be 
planted, so that it may be well manured. For doing this the buffalo keepers are fed 
and amused with singing, &c., at the cost of the owner of the field. 

582. Bone-meal.- As to this manure, I wrote to the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Land Records and Agriculture in my letter No. 331 of 4th February 1890 as 
follows :- 

“] have written to the Divisional Commissioner about bone manure, and 
have suggested for consideration that animal bones be broken up or pounded in all 
jails by Muhammadan prisoners, and that this valuable article be sold to the culti- 
vator direct from each jail.” 

“At present the Bally Bono Mills Company, Messrs. George Henderson 
and Company, and other Calcutta and Bombay firms have agents throughout Ben- 
gal for collecting animal bones. The bones are broken up and are despatched in 
bags by rail to the mills, where they are pounded, and then forwarded to Europe. 
The agents of the mills pay for the bones at the rate of 12 annas to Re. 1-2 per 
maund delivered at Bally. This money goes to contractors and coolies who collect 
the bones. The cultivator does not get a piece of the money, althoug! the bones are 
the remains of this cattle. In this way thousands of tons of bones are despatched 
annually to Europe. Now, who suffers from the loss of this valuable manure? Does 
not Government suffer ? Does not the cultivator suffer ? Is not tho country year 
after year being deprived of its wealth which should be kept here exclusively for 
our cultivators ? Why cannot the bones in each district be collected and broken up 
or pounded in each jail by Muhammadan prisoners, and be sold from there at a 
reasonable price direct to the cultivator ? You may ask whether the cultivator would 
use bone manure. To this my answer is that he certainly would if (I) ho could get the 
manure at allow price, and (2) in his own district. I have no doubt that managers of 
estates and district officers, on whom everything depends, could with a little tact 
and persuasion make every cultivator, Hindu and Muhammadan, very soon see the 
value of bone-meal, and use this manure in addition to cattle dung. Thousands of 
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cattle die annually in the Duars from cattle-disease; why cannot all the bones be 
collected and broken up in Jalpaiguri Jail, and be sold from there to our jotedars and 
cultivators throughout the district ? Soorky is pounded and paddy is husked by 
means of dhenkis in jails; why cannot bones be reduced to meal in the same way ? 
If this valuable manure could be sold at a low price at each jail throughout Bengal, 
if not all over India direct to the caltivator, every man who has anything to do with 
land would, I am sure gladly use it. Tobacco would thrive under it; wheat, sugar- 
cane, paddy, potatoes, tea, and every crop I know of in the Duars would flourish 
under it. The cultivator wants a better manure than cattle dung, and at the same 
time cheap. We have entirely in our hands a most valuable manure, which could be 
made available at a very low price. Why should not we keep it and encourage its 
use all over India ? Why should we allow our cultivaiors to be deprived of it ? They 
do not know its worth. Why should not we teach them this and everything else 
that will benefit them ? It believes us to look alter their interests and to work in 
raising them and improving their condition in every possible direction. Therefore, 
I ask you to think over the above questions, and to decide what should be done for 
the benefit of our people.” 

583. My recommendation was adopted by Dr. A. S. Lethbridge, late In- 
spector of Jails, Bengal, and now bone-meal is being manufactured in Jalpaiguri 
and one or two other jails in Bihar. In Jalpaiguri Jail the outturn is not sufficient to 
meet the demand from planters and others for bone-meal. 

584. As to the use of bones as manure the Government of Bengal, Rev- 
enue Department, in a Resolution dated 23rd September 1890, wrote as follows :- 

Use the bones as manure - "With regard to the facts stated on the subject 
by the Director, the Lieutenant-Governor observes that it is better to export bone- 
dust, obtaining for it Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8 maund, than to leave the bones on, some 
deserted spot, where they do no good even if they do not constitute a nuisance. 
But what is really desirable is that the raiyats should learn to impure and use this 
valuable manure for suitable soils. If its use yields a profit to farms in Europe after 
paying all the cost of carriage, and also to indigo and tea-planters in the country, 
the dust must also in some cases at least be worth its cost to the raiyats. Sir Steuart 
Bayley observes with satisfaction the progress made in the direction of utilizing a 
product now generally allowed to waste, as indicated in the following passage ":- 

“A beginning has already been made by raiyats in the use of bone-meal as 
manure in the districts of Burdwan and Hooghly. Arrangements have been made at 
Belcooly, Pearapole, and Khanian in the Hooghly district, and also in the Burdwan 
and Dumraon farms, and at Jheria in Manbhum, to have bones collected and to 
have them fermented and ground into meal, and then to distribute the bone-meal at 
cost price to the raiyats of the neighbourhood. In this way it may be possible to 
offer bone-meal at prices not exceeding Re.] per maund. At the suggestion of Mr. 
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Donald Sander, Settlement Officer of the Westem Duars, and with the per- 
mission of Dr. Lethbridge, Iuspector General of Jails, it has been arranged to utilize 
the labour of Muhammadans, low-caste Hindus, and aboriginal prisoners at the 
Jalpaiguri and Purulia Jails for the grinding of bones. The bone-meal prepared in 
the jail will be available for sale at cost price to parties applying for it. Mr. Sander 
believes that he will be able to induce the jotedars of Western Duars to use it 
largely. He has already purchased 50 maunds of bone-meal from Messrs. Croft, 
Wells & Co., of Bally, and distributed it among the jotedars of the Western Duars.” 

585. The following statement gives the result of some experiments made 
by me in the Duars Mynaguri tahsil with bono-meal :- 


Description of crop}Area of land Ka Beet! sr 


ae ae 


—2__ S. CH se S. CH 
Bhadoi paddy Y% acre 4 0 0 10 0 
Jute Paddy do 5 0 0 : 28 9 










CHAPTER XV 


FODDER AND FUEL RESERVES. 


586. In Government of Bengal, Revenue Department Resolution of Ist 
November 1890, the reservation of land for fodder and fuel purposes was ap- 
proved, and I was ordered by the Commissioner to select suitable blocks of land in 
convenient parts of the Duars for such reserves. 

587. The following statement shows the area of land reserved by me for 
fodder and fuel purposes in the several tahsils of the Duars :- 


Area left Total 
unassessed 
Remarks 
| 
(>) 
< < 14 


ee ee FE ee 


Chengman 69 168] 78 1 4,102 | 217102 15,131] 89] Sanctioined by letter No. 
North Mynagun 58 187] 120} 5,220 | 25}122 15,279] 12] 710 Ret., dated September 
South Mynagun . |... | 73 31169} 73 13,531] 69] 4th, 1894, from the com- 


1,028} 55] 271 112,914] 15] 297 13,942 missioner of the Rayshahi 


Moraghat 133 110,030] 69] 138 J 10,030] 69] Division. 
Lakhipur 8 350 170] 8 70 
West Madani 125 110,445] 16]125 {10,445} 16 


Lf | 271 $20,844] 53) 271 


85 15] 8 

4 571, 40 |2,451 
33 | 1,294] 97} 33 71, 
42 | 3.33118 


| T1200} 9,499 | 55] 200 19,499] 55) 


a es Ce 
[= rexel ss[ 017 [x0, 09} caf eas [saan] oa 


588. Maps showing where these reserves are situated have been pre- 
pared for use of the tahsildars, who will have no difficulty in ascertaining from time 
to time whether any of these reserves are encroached upon by ordinary cultiva- 
tion. 


Number of blocks 
Number of blocks 





589. I would recommend that, in pargana South Mynaguri, where diffi- 
culty is always felt in obtaining firewood, a few of the larger blocks of land on 
which there are no trees at present may be planted out with sissu seedlings. This 
is a quick-growing tree, and would be useful to the people for firewood as well as 
for agricultural purposes. 
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590. There is an inexhaustible supply of fuel in the reserved forests, but I 
have never heard of any cultivators getting firewood from there. The prices are 
high, and the difficulties put in the way of people in obtaining timber of any kind are 
so great, that it is generally found to be better to keep away from the forests than to 
procure anything from them. If Government fails to compel the Forest Department 
to give tho people facilities for obtaining their requirements of timber and other 
forest produce, they will, | believe, be forced sooner or later to burn straw and cattle 
droppings for domestic purposes, which will cause them loss and affect cultiva- 
tion. The present management of the Duars forests is anything but conducive to 
the interests of the people and of Gvernment. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WASTE LANDS 


591. Rules for obtaining Waste lands.- The rules relating to such lands in 
the Duars were published in the Calcutta Gazette of l6th May 1888. The rules recite 
(1) that the following lands will not ordinarily be available:- 

(a) Lands which, by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette, are held to consti- 
tute a reserve for the supply of timber, fuel, grazing or any other 
article of general and public consumption. 

(b) Lands not included in the above category, but which now bear india- 
rubber trees or other valuable timber (such as sal, khair, chelownee, 
sissu, &c.) in considerable quantities and in compact blocks or 
patches. | 

(c) Lands in respect of which any person or persons or any village commu- 
nity possess rights of occupancy, or such other rights or privileges 
as render it impolitic or unadvisable to grant such lands to any other 
person or persons for the purpose of tea cultivation. 

(d) Lands lying within a distance of 60 feet on either side from the centre of 
any public road or thoroughfare, provided that such road or thor- 
oughfare shall have been constructed or shall be kept in repair from 
public funds. 

(e) Lands which the Locol Government may at any time, by a notification in 
the Calcutta Gazette, expressly exempt from the operation of these 
rules. 

592. Next, the rules my that any person desirous of obtaining land should 
apply to the tahsildar of the tahsil in which the land lies by presenting a duly 
stumped application to him, in which the boundaries of the land should be stated 
and other information should be supplied. If the land be available it is measured, 
and the necessary papers relating to it are prepared. The tahsildar then sends his 
report to the Deputy Commissioner, who grants the land or not as he may think 
proper. An appeal lies to the Commissioner against any order which may be passed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. If the land is granted, a preliminary lease is issued by 
the latter officer for five years, during which revenue is payable as follows :- 

Year of entry (i.e. from actual data of entry to 31st March following)......Nil. 


First full year from Ist April following date of entry) veacceee Nib. 
Second year ........ 3 annas per acre. 
Third and fourth years ...... 6 ” " 
Fifth year ...... 8 ” ” 


593. On the expiration of five years the land is again measured, a fresh 
assessment of the revenue is made at the pargana rate, and a new lease is issued by 
the Deputy Commissioner for such further period as shall coincide with the termi 
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nation of the settlement period then current. The whole process is troublesome. It 
delays work, causes loss of revenue, and often keeps a man out of land which he 
wants for a long time. 

594. Necessity for withdrawing Waste Land Rules.- No more land is avail- 
able in Mynaguri tahsil for settlement under the arable waste land rules. In-other 
tahsils, 292,692.68 acres of land have not been taken up, and may be given out. But 
I recommend that this land may not be leased under the waste land rules, which 
should now be withdrawn from the Duars, where they have hitherto caused loss to 
Government and unnecessary trouble and annoyance to the cultivator, with whom 
they are anything but popular. Whenever an amin goes to measure land, the jotedar 
has to feed and keep him, as well as his chainmen, and to pay them a fee as soon as 
these men may think fit to finish their measurements. | 

595. Waste lands preferred under a 15 year’ lease.- In the course of my 
work I settled 2,743 new jotes, the majority of which were entirely waste. Instead of 
taking a 5-year lease from me, which they could have done, they preferred the land 
to be assessed to revenue at once, and asked for a lease for the full term of this 
settlement. They told me: “We would rather have a 15-year lease from you than 
have a double survey under the waste land rules.” With the permission of the 
Commissioner I granted their request, and assessed the waste land to revenue at 
the pargana faringati rate. This has obtained for Government the sum of Rs. 46,198, 
while the people are satisfied : and not only satisfied, but they are also new laying 
out money in bringing the land under cultivation. In many places where these lands 
were under dense jungle last year, and for which 15-year leases have been issued, 
they are now smiling fields. 

596. The advantage of issuing a 15 years’ leasa for waste lands.- The 
advantage of issuing a lease for 15 years is all on the side of Government, because 
not only is the cost of the second survey avoided, but the revenue is also paid at 
once. The cultivator also benefits, as he speedily makes the most use of his land 
and does all he can to open it out and improve it, knowing that he is safe from 
reassessment for a long period, instead of a short and troublesome one of five 
years. I, therefore, recommend that, in future, the waste lands available in the Duars 
be assessed to revenue at the pargana faringati rate for such period as shall coin- 
cide with the termination of the present settlement instead oi being dealt with under 
the above mentioned rules. 

597. Area of waste lands still available for settlement.- The waste lands 
still available for settlement for ordinary cultivation, apart from the lands which 
have been blocked out for tea, but not yet taken up, are shown below :- 

Acres. Decimals. 

Falakata tahsil 21,737 33 

Alipur_,, 222,322 58 


WasTE LAND 253 


Bhulku. , 48.632 37 
Total 292,692 68 


598. If Government will spend a little money on roads through these lands, 
I am sure that the whole will be brought under the plough before the term of the 
present settlement expires. 

599. The statement in Appendix III of this report shows the area of waste 
lands in the Duars. The total of column 4 of the statement is made up as shown 
below:- 

Acres. Decimals. 

Reserved for fodder and left unassessed. 49,109 .08 

Available for cultivation and may be settled 292,992  .68 

Total 341,801 -76 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE TRACT. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HISTORY OF THE SETTLEMENT 


600. As the last settlement of the Western Duars was to expire at the end 
of March 1890, a resurvey and settlement was ordered by the Government of India 
in its letter No. 701R.-149d2, dated 27th September 1888. 

601. Mr. E. E. Lowis, the then Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, 
submitted a report in his letter No. 352 Ret., dated 23rd October 1888, in which he 
briefly informed the Government (1) of the various classes of tenants found in the 
Duars, namely, jotedars, chukanidars, dar-chukanidars, and adhiars ; (2) of some of 
the mistakes which had been made with regard to assessment in last settlement; 
and (3) how the settlement which has just been concluded should be carried out. 

602. Mr. Lowis’ recommendations were supported with slight revision by 
the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal, in his 
letter No. 833T.A., dated 20th December 1888. In this letter Mr. Finucane said, with 
regard to jotedars, chukanidars and dar-chukanidars, that in recording their rights 
all that need be done was “to note in the vernacular the name of class to which they 
belong, and to describe the incidents of these tenures once for all in the records as 
being permanent, heritable, and transferable, subject of course to the payment of 
the revenue or rent assessed from time to time by Government, in the case of 
jotedars, and to the rent agreed upon or fixed by the revenue authorities in the case 
of chukanidars and dar-chukanidars.” 

603. With respect to adhiars Mr. Finucane expressed the following opin- 
ion :- “I would, therefore, merely note their names as adhiars against the lands they 
are found to cultivate in the year of survey; where they have been found to be 
twelve years in possession of any land whatever under one jotedar, the fact should 
be noted, and they should be recognized as occupancy tenants of any land they 
may cultivate at any future time in that jote. Further, if they apply for commutation 
of their corn rents to money-rents, such commutation may be made.” 

604. Mr. Finucane reserved his opinion on the question of (1) rates, (2) 
markets, (3) the limiting of new jotes to 20-acre blocks, and (4) to marking of certain 
lands for village commons. 

605. With regard to the appointment of a Settlement Officer Mr. Finucane 

said : “LoOking to the importance of the work of resettling the Duars, to the 
intricacy of the questions likely to arise, and having regard also to the importance 
of making suitable arrangements for attracting settlers to this region, I would rec- 
ommend that a junior Civilian be appointed to be Settlement Officer.” 

606. While agreeing in the observations made by Mr. Finucane, the Gov 
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ernment of Bengal, Revenue Department, in their letter No.433-151L.R, dated 
2nd February 1889, reserved the issue of any definite orders on the points raised by 
Mr. Lowis and Mr. Finucane until further information had been supplied by the 
Revenue officer. TheLieutenant-Governor also appointed Mr. E. Walsh, c.s., to be 
Settlement Officer. He joined his post on 13th February 1889. 

607. In consequence of the unhealthiness of the climate Mr. Walsh be- 
came ill, and was compelled to retire from the settlement on 9th November 1889, 
when Babu Chunder Kanta Ganguli, Assistant Settlement Officer, took charge of 
the work. He continued in charge up to 20th January 1890, when I was appointed 

to be Settlement Officer and I joined my post. 

608. The settlement was conducted under the provisions of the Bhutan 
Duars Act,X VI of 1869. 

609. E. E. Lewis, c.s., supervised the operations from the beginning up to 
3rd December 1891, when Mr. P. Nolan, c.s., succeeded him as Commissioner of the 
Rajshahi Division, and supervised the settlement up to its close. 

610. In Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, Notification of 17th 
March 1892, I was empowered to exercise jurisdiction under sections 2 and 3 of the 
Bhutan Duars Act XVI of 1869 and under the schedule of rules attached to that Act, 
with effect from the date of my appointment as Settlement Officer. 





CHAPTER XVIII 
THE RECORD OF RIGHTS. 


611. The Record.- The settlement record consists of the following papers 
in the order given :- 


1. Field map. 5. Jamabandi. 

2. Khasra. 6. Terij. 

3. Milan khasra or total ofkhasra 7. Khewat or share list. 
by pages classified in more 8. Kabuliat. 
detail. 9. Agricultural statistics. 


4. Khatian with ekwal, being a 
summary of all the pages of 
the khatian. 
612. A copy of the notification which was published under Act XVI of 
1869, showing the rights of all persons connected with the soil of the Western 
Duars, will be found in Appendix V of this report. 
613. The field map.- All the settlement field maps have been drawn to the 
scale of 16 inches to the mile and are very good. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BOUNDARIES. 

614. Demarcation.- The preliminary demarcation of jotes was entrusted 
to Munshi Panch Cowrie Biswas, Assistant Settlement Officer, who began work in 
parganas Chengmari and North Mynaguri during the latter end of November 1888. 
He completed this work in the early part of January 1889. The demarcation of jotes 
in parganas Ambari-Falakata, South Mynaguri, and a small portion of pargana 
North Mynaguri was finished by amins and inspectors of the Survey Department, 
while Munshi Panch Cowrie Biswas did the remaining portion of the Duars. All 
demarcation work was completed by March 1890. 

615. At first demarcation was slightly impeded, owing to opposition of 
certain jotedars ; but the ringleaders having been punished criminally, the work 
afterwards proceeded satisfactorily. There was, however, a great deal of sickness 
among the amins and chainmen, Who had to be imported owing to the difficuilty of 
obtaining labour in the Duars, and work was carried on under extraordinary diffi- 


culty. 


SURVEY. 
616. Survey operations were commenced in the Duars by No. 4 Party of 
the Survey of India under Mr. H. T. Hanby, and subsequently were carried on under 
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Colonels S. H. Cowan and W . H. Willkins and Captain G B. Hodgson, Deputy 
Superintendents of Survey. The party reached Jalpaiguri in November 1888, and 
began work in pargana Ambari-Falakata, which is a tract of land covering 9,837.87 
acres on the west of the Tista river. 

617. Survey work and writing up of the jote records were finished by end 
of June 1892, when the party left the district. 

617a. The papers which the Survey Department prepared and furnished 
Were - 

1. Map. 3. Khatian and ekwal. 

2. Khasra and milan khasra. 4. Khewat or share list. 

5. Agricultural statistics. 


618. The first batch of records was received from the Survey Department 
in October 1890, and by December 1891 all the records of parganas Chengmari, 
North Mynaguri, and South Mynaguri of Mynaguri tahsil were made over to me. 
The records of jotes in the Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka tahsils were supplied on 
various dates, the last batch of 702 jotes being received by end of June 1892. 

619. Speaking generally, the records supplied to me were well prepared. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOIL. 


620. The khanapuri of jotes was done by amins of the Survey Depart- 
ment. When survey operations commenced in 1888-89, the amins had been in- 
structed to khanapuri according to nature of the land. There are two kinds of crop- 
yielding land in the Duars, namely “rupit,” from which the cold weather or amun 
paddy is obtained, and “faringati” which gives the cultivator the bhadoi or early 
paddy, as also tobacco, jute, and all rabi crops. The jotedars know these lands as 
haimenti and bhadoi or “dola” and “danga.” Mr. Walsh had ordered the surveyors 
to classify the land as first, second, and third class rupit, and first, second, and 
third class faringati. The surveyors and North-West amins were confused, and 
failed to distinguish first class faringati from second class rupit. Jotedars never 
attempt to classify land themselves, and they were in dismay at the work of the 
Survey Department. When the settlement proceedings commenced, I tested the 
khanapuri work of the survey amins, and found it impossible to classify rupit into 
first, second, and third class. Jotedars protested, and said to me : “We cannot 
divide our lands into first, second and third class, so how can you? We only know 
high land (faringati) and low land (rupit) ; and they asked me to classify as they 
understood things. With regard to this matter the Lieutenant-Governor observed 
in his inspection note of 3rd April 1891 as follows:- 
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“I find that Mr. Sander, with the Commissioners approval, has decided 
that he can make no classification of rupit and faringati into first and second class, 
but has classed the whole in South Mynaguri as first class at Re.1-12 and Re. 1-6, 
putting on the exceptional highest rate of Rs. 2 where the jote is near a hat or a road, 
&c. I quite approve of this. A perusal of the previous correspondence had made me 
anxious about the proposed division into two or four classes, and my chief object 
in coming here was to ascertain how the classes were adjudged. I am glad to find 
this has not been done, and my slight inspection of the lands about Mynaguri has 
convinced me that it could not be properly done. The jotedars said to Mr. Sunder 
we cannot divide our lands into first and second class, so how can you? And Mr. 

Sunder very sensibly listened to them, and I am glad to say he was sup- 
ported by the Commissioner. This is the true system of classification, to accept 
what is known to the people, not to come into a country with theories and notions 
of one's own. Indeed, so far as my inspection of 2nd April went (but of course I do 
not mean to imply I would rely on it), it might have led me to the conclusion that all 
the land is one class, for the distinction between rupit and faringati is a very fine 
one, and I saw several faringati fields which had grown winter rice. | am content, 
however, that the jotedar’s own classification be followed, unless it is absolutely 
false.” 

621. The varieties of soil.- Under the circumstances, it was necessary to 
alter the orders of Mr. Walsh, and to classify land in the whole of Mynaguri tahsil 
as shown below:- 

_ (a) Basti (includes homestead, garden, and bamboos). 
(b) Rupit. 
(c) Faringati. 
(d) Doba (fish ponds). 
(c) Waste. 

622. The system of classification understood by cultivators.- All low land 
and all land on which two crops, namely bhadoi paddy and amun paddy, are gen- 
erally grown in one year has been classified as rupit, and only high land on which 
tobacco and rabi crops are grown has been shown as faringati. This system of 
classification is understood by jotedars and their under-tenants, and was accepted 
by them. In some cases the fact of a field being faringati was challenged, but when 
it was pointed out that the land was dofasal, and that a crop of jute as well as one 
of amun paddy had been obtained from it in the same year, there was no further 
objection to the land being classed as rupit. 

623. Khanapuri work of the Survey Department was tested on the fields, 
and all changes which were necessary in consequence of mistakes of the amine 
and surveyors were made in the settlement papers before attestation work was 
proceeded with. 
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ATTESTATION. 

624. | commenced attestation work in pargana South Minaguri on 28th 
November 1890. My camps were at Mynaguri, Bhot-hat, and Amguri; also at 
Domohani and Sissuabari. The pargana comprises | ,808 jotes, attestation of which 
was done by me. 

625. My assistants at this time were Babus Haris Chunder Rai and Rash 
Mohan Chandra. Attestation of jotes in pargana North Mynaguri was done by 
them, as also by Babu Haris Chunder Sen, who acted for three months from Ist 
March to 31st May 1891, when Babu Haris Chunder Rai was absent on sick leave. 
Pargana North Mynaguri comprises 976 jotes. 

626. Attestation of all jotes in pargana Chengmari was done by me at my 
camps at Kyranti and Udlabari. This pargana comprises 1,169 jotes. 

627. In the remainder of the Duars, namely the Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka 
tahsils, attestation work was done by my assistants, Babus Upendra Chunder 
Mookerjee, Jadab Chunder Mozumdar, Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman, Munshi Panch 
Cowric Biswas, and Babu Kedar Nath Mookerjee, as also by myself. Full particu- 
lars of this were given in my annual reports. 

628. In the work of attestation, jotedars were furnished with full details of 
the area and class of lands in their possession as disclosed by the survey. They 
were also supplied with extracts from the khatians informing them, (1) as to how 
much of each class of land they had at last settlement; (2) what revenue they paid 
for it; (3) how much of each class of land they have by the present settlement; and 
(4) what amount of revenue they will now have to pay. Chukanidars were fur- 
nished with similar extracts, showing how much of each class of land is contained 
in their holdings, and what-rent had been recorded as ascertained from them at time 
of attestation and as payable by them to the jotedars. They were further informed 
that this rent had been fixed by me for 15 years and cannot be raised by the jotedar 
except by order of a competent court. 3 


FIXATION OF RATES. 

629. Rates.- Between | 4th February and 9th November 1889, Mr. Walsh 
was engaged in collecting information for submission of rate reports. He forwarded 
two reports to the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal. on this matter, but neither of them was accepted by Mr. Finucane. 

630. On joining my appointment as Settlement Officer, Mr. Finucane had 
pointed out that my first and most important work was to submit my report on the 
rates which should be adopted in the three parganas of Chengmari, North Mynaguri, 
and South Mynaguri. Accordingly I devoted all my attention to this work. 

631. Proceeding into camp at Mynaguri, I ascertained the price of paddv 
and other crops in that tahsil, and made enquiries on other subjects which en- 
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abled me to submit the report contained in my letter No. 2C. of 9th April 1890. In 
this report and in the statements appended thereto, it was shown that not only had 
the prices of staple crops risen during the currency of last settlement by 50 percent, 
but that jotedars were obtaining a profit of more than 50 percent from their 
chukanidars, namely, more than they were entitled to receive, and that the rates 
which I had proposed were low compared with the rents’ of similar lands in 
neighbouring tracts. 

632. With regard to the rates, I pointed out that Lord Ulick Browne, Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahi Division, who had a full knowledge of the Duars, had 
Written in his letter No. 24 Ret., dated 15th April 1879, to the Board of Revenue, as 
follows :- “A thoroughly satisfactory settlement throughout the Duars could, in 
fact, only be effected by making a separate arrangement with each individual jotedar 
according to the particular circumstances of his jote. My own experience of the 
country, extending over five years, had also convinced me that this was the only 
correct method of making a settlement which would be acceptable to the jotedar. | 
therefore asked for permission to assess the jotes in three classes according to 
situation with respect to proximity to markets, roads, &c. 

633. The recommendations made by me were supported by Mr. Finucane 
with slight revision, and Government wrote in Revenue Department letter No. 353 
T.-R., dated 18th October 1890, as follows :- 

“The Lieutenant-Governor accepts the classification of land and the rates 
for the various classes, recommended by you, as noted on the margin, and sanc- 
tions your proposals (a) that these rates be applied to jotes, and that, where neces- 
sary, the lands of individual jotes be divided into first, and second class, and 
assessed at the soil class rates ; (b) that the fact of the jotedar’s revenue 
beingincreased be not of itself sufficient, or any reason for enhancement of therents 
now paid by chukanidars, but that, if the jotedars can show legal reasons for 
enhancement of the rents of their chukanidars, they be allowed to institute suits for 
such enhancements either at the time of settlement or afterwards, (c) that the rents 
ot chukanidars and dar-chukanidars as now ascertained, and recorded continue 
unchaned they are altered by a decree of a competent court.” 


Present Proposed 
rates rates 
Rupit Rs. A Rs. A 
First class l 12 In exceptional cases, which 
Should be the subject of 
Special report, Rs.2 for the 
l 8 best lands, and the existing 
Or a lower rate for the whole 
Second class l 9 lands. 


F aringati.- 
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First class l 6 In exceptional cases, which 
Should be the subject of 
Special report, Re. 1-8 for 
l 2 best, and present or lower 
Rates for the wors lands. 


Second class l 3 
Homestead 2 0 2 0 
Bamboo 2 0 2 12 
Betalnut garden 2 0 2 12 
1 12 
Dobas l 8 l 9 According to class of land 
Waste 0 3 0 3 


634. On 3rd April 1891 the Lieutenant Governor visited Jalpaiguri, and 
suggested that the rates of Rs. 2 per acre for homestead land and Rs. 2-12 for 
bamboo and betalnut gardens should be abandoned, and that a separate class, to 
be called basti, which was to include homestead, bamboo and betalnut garden, 
should be adopted, and charged for at Rs.3 per acre. This was sanctioned by 
telegram dated 26th April 1891. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TENURES 


635. The Government revenue is collected from jotedars, of whom there 
are 23,339 in the Duars. 

636. Jotedar.- A jotedar is a person who holds lands directly under Gov- 
ernment. His holding is called a jote. 

637. He is a tenant with a heritable and transferable title in his holding 
vested in him by his lease and by the fact of possession with the power to transmit 

this title to those to whom he sublets; he has the right to resettlement of the 
land included in his jote on the expiry of the term of settlement, but subject to an 
increase of rent should Government see fit to enhance. His title to possession of 
the land included in his jote is, however, always subject to the superior right of 
Government as proprietor to resume any portion required for public or other pur- 
poses, a proportionate abatement being made in the rental, and compensation 
allowed for any permanent improvements. 

638. How a jote may be acquired.- A jote may be acquired (1) by direct 
settlement from Government, (2) by purchase, and by inheritance. 

639. There are 9,971 jotes covering 384,895.91 acres in the Duars. Of these, 
7,228 are jotes of last settlement and 2,743 are jotes created by this settlement. The — 
average area of a jote is 38.6 acres. The average number of jotedars per jote is 2:34. 
The area of the largest jote is 2,608.94 acres, and that of the smallest jote is 0.06 
acre. 

640. Resident and Non-Resident jotedars.- The number of resident 
jotedars is 21,724 and that of non-resident jotedars is 1,615. The latter comprise 
subjects of the Kuch Bihar State, as also pleaders, mookhtars, and Kyan traders 
and money-lenders of Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Monghyr, Dacca, Nadia, and other dis- 
tricts of Bengal. 

641. Mal jote.- The expression “mal jote” is occasionally used in official 
correspondence. By “mal jote” is meant a jote which had existed at last settlement. 

There were 4,221 jotes of this class. 

642. Time-expired jote.- A ‘“‘time-expired jote” is a jote which had been 

taken up under the rules for the grant of ordinary leases for arable wastelands and 
the preliminary lease of which had expired. There were 898 jotes of this 
class. | 

643. Arable waste land jote.- An arable waste land jote is one of which 
the preliminary lease had not expired when the present settlement operations com- 
menced. There were 1,584 jotes of this class, and they were measured by the 
Survey Department. With the permission of the Commissioner and at the request of 
the jotedars, the preliminary lease was cancelled and superseded by a lease for 15 
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years being the term of this settlement. 

644. Chukanidar.- The tenant immediately below the jotedar is the 
chukanidar or mulandar. The rent payable by him has been fixed for the term of this 
settlement. His title to his holding is heritable and transferable. He is not allowed 
under the provisions of the jotedar’s lease to sublet the whole or any portion of his 
tenure under pain of immediate forfeiture of such tenure; but he is permitted to 
employ adhiars. Of this class of tenant the Government of Bengal wrote in letter 
No. 535T.-R., dated 12th. September 1892, as follows :- “The Lieutenant Governor 
accepts your description of their present position, and agrees that it should be laid 
down that chukanidars have a permanent tenure and are entitled to retain their 
holdings through the settlement, subject to the condition that the rents paid by 
them can be enhanced if they do not already pay 50 percent above the jotedari 
rates. Where the rents actually paid are lower, they may be enhanced up to that 
ratio, and, if so enhanced, no further enhancement shall be allowed during the 
currency of the settlement.” The same letter stated that “in passing this order the 
Lieutenant-Governor was following the spirit of section 192 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, which gives a Settlement Officer power, in certain cases, to alter rents, when a 
new assessment of revenue is being made, notwithstanding a lease or contract to 
hold the land at a particular rent.” The letter further cancelled the orders conveyed 
in Revenue Department letter No. 353T-R, dated 18th October 1890, to which refer- 
ence is made in paragraph 629 of this report, to the effect that “the fact of the 
jotedars’ revenue being increased is not of itself sufficient or any reason for en- 
hancement of the rents paid by the chukanidars, and that the rents of chukanidars 
and darchukanidars, as now ascertained and recorded, should continue unchanged 
until altered by a decree of a competent court.” 

645. A chukanidar cannot be ousted from his holding, except by order of 
a competent court, notwithstanding the fact that he may not have been twelve 
years on a jote. There is an unwritten law between him and his jotedar that he 
cannot be ousted from his lands so long as he pays his rent. Some jotedars en- 
deavour to get over this by giving a chukanidar a lease on plain paper; but they 
never succeed against the chukanidar. There are 14,016 chukanidars in the Duars 
holding 11,176 chukanis which cover an area of 128,288.42 acres. The average area 
per holding is 11-4. Of 14,016 chukanidars, 13,982 are resident and 34 ; are non- 
resident. The latter belong to Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, and Kuch Bihar. 

646. Dar-chukanidar.- This class of tenant holds direct from the chukani- 
dar. He has no rights. 3,730 dar-chukanidars were found in the Duars, holding 
18,253.90 acres. The average area of a darchukani holding is 4.8 acres: The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Revenue Department, wrote of this class of tenant in letter No. 478 
T.-R., dated 28th September 1891, as follows :- “The Lieutenant-Governor approves 
your proposal that the newly created under-tenure of dar-chukani and dar-a-dar- 
chukani in the Duars estate should be absolutely ignored, inasmuch as these 
tenures have been made contrary to the express orders of Government.” Accord 
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ingly this tenant was not supplied with copies of the khatian, nor was anything 
done to give him a title to his holding. In fact I let them know that they have no 
rights whatever. The result of this is that many of them have taken up waste lands 
as jotedars, and have thus considerably benefited themselves. 

647. The Adhiar.- This tenant has no rights. He pays rent in kind, namely, 
half of all crops he may grow on land which is allowed to him. He is in a chronic 
state of debt, and does little or nothing to improve his position. On entering a jote 
the adhiar or proja receives from the jotedar an advance of 2 bis of paddy (about 12 
maunds) as bhuta or bhutali, to enable him to tide over the time until he reaps a 
crop. Some adhiars also receive an advane of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 

648. These advances carry no interest, but they have to be repaid by the 
adhiar before he leaves the joto. It after receiving the advances the adhiar leaves 
the jote and goes over to another jotedar, he has to pay nengura, which corre- 
sponds with a fine at the rate of 25 percent, on the bhuta which had been advanced 
to him; but this is generally taken only in Alipur and Bhalka tahsils. 

649. At time of sowing the adhiar receives seedlings from the jotedar. Of 
bhadoi paddy he gets 5 doons and of haimenti 5 or 6 doons. This has to be returned 
after the paddy is thrashed if the adhiar is leaving the jote. If he decides to remain, 
he is allowed to keep the seedling advance so long as he may continue under the 
jotedar. 

650. lf the adhiar’s supply of bhuta be exhausted, the jotedar has to lend 
him more paddy. In cultivated land this loan carries interest at 50 percent; in jungle 
land no interest is paid. 

651. For ploughing purposes, if the land be full of jungle, both bullocks 
have to be provided by the jotedar ; in cultivated lands the jotedar gives only one 
bullock. 

652. The jotedar also has to give the adhiar a plough complete; also a 
spade and one or two huts. It the huts are not provided, materials for building them 
must be given by the jotedar. 

653. The adhiar gets the panji-jhara, namely, all the paddy that may have 
fallen off or be lying on the ground where the panji or stack of paddy had been 
kept. 

654. The adhiar’s wife gets pathna-jharn, namely, the paddy that gets 
seatered in the court-yard during the process of winnowing when the straw and 
dirt are being removed after threshing. She gets it by sweeping up the compound. 

655. In the division of paddy after reaping and treashing which is always 

made in the jotedar’s compound, the jotedar first takes his half share, then 
he recovers, with interest, the paddy which he had lent the adhiar. If the whole of 
the proja's or adhiar’s share be absorbed in liquidating the debt and it still remains 
unsatisfied, the unpaid portion is allowed to stand over and the jotedar recovers it 
when the next crop is reaped. He also advances more paddy. 

656. Pane is given by the jotedar when both the bullocks are supplied by 
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the adhiar. The pana is | bis of haimenti paddy, | bis of bhadoi paddy, and Re. 1. In 
money this means - 


Value. 

Rs. 
One bis or six maunds of haimenti paddy 6 
Ditto of bhadoi paddy 6 
Cash 1 
Total 13 


657. The jotedar is not entitled to pana, even if he supplies both the bul- 
locks. When a jotedar gives seed for seedlings, he gets paddy of the same weight 
from the adhiar. If the adhiar supplies seed, he is entitled to double the quantity 
when the crop is reaped. 

658. Utungkara proja is an adhiar who cultivates land of more than one 
jotedar. He is proja or adhiar of the man in whose land he may reside, and utungkara 
proja of the owner of the other jote. He gets half of all crops which may be grown 
and reaped by him from the second jote. 

659. In pargana Ambari-Falakata and pargana South Mynaguri the straw 
from paddy after threshing is divided equally between the jotedar and the adhiar. 
In the rest of the Duars the adhiar takes the whole of the straw. He uses it for 
feeding cattle and also for cooking food. 

660. In general each adhiar takes up one hal, or five acres of land. The cost 
of cultivation and profits of jotedar and adhiar respectively from this land are 
shown below :- 

In Mynaguri Taksll 


Rent of 2.50 acres of rupit, @ Rs. 2 per 
paddy, 36 maunds ... 
Return from .66 acre faringati bhedoi 
crop, 3 maunds ... 
Retum from .17 sore faringati jute, 1 


Return from .50 acre faringati kalai, 1 1/8 
maunds 
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In Falakata Tahsil 


Rs. A. P. 

Rent of 2.34 acres of rupit, @ Rs. 1.12 Retum from 2.34 acres rupit haimenti 
paddy, 36 maunds ... 
Return from 1.33 acre faringati bhadoi 
crop, 15 maunds .. 
Return from .33 acre fagngati Mustard, 
1% maunds .... 
Return from .33 acre faringati Jute, 2% 


Return from .33 acre faringtati tobacco, 
1'4 maunds ... : 
Area left for seedlings, .34 

Total : .... 


Jotedar’s net profit in 5 acres, or Rs.5.92 


Rent for 2.33 acres of rupit, @ Rs. 1-2 Return ftom 7 doors or 2.33 acres rupit 
: 2 


haiment paddy, 42 maunds 


per acre.. 
Return ftom 1.33 acres faringati bhadoi dhan, 


Return from 33 acre faringati jute, | mound ... 
Return from 33 acre faringati mustard, 22 


and implements... 





661. As will be seen from the statement in paragraph 663 of this report, 
there are 22,170 adhiars in the Duars. 

662. They hold 54,91392 acres under jotedars and 16,452.43 acres under 
chukanidars. The average area held by an adhiar is 3.2] acres. 
| 663. Classification of land held by each class of tenant in the Duars.- The 
number of different classes of tenants in the Duars, as also details of the land held by 
them and the revenue and rent paid by them, is shown in the following statement 
(Table in pp 268 ) :- 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE ASSESSMENT. 


664. Result of the settlement.- | now proceed to deal with the result of the 
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settlement. 


The revenue formerly was Rs 
showin,g an increase ot Rs. 1,40,902, details of which are given in the following 


statement 
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665. Assessment of old jotes.- In the case of old jotes, namely, those jotes 


which stood in the tauzi prior to 1892-93, the increase of revenue is Rs. 88,786, or 
38.75 per cent on the former revenue. This is due to (1) extension of cultivation ; (2) 


; (3) assessment of excess area which had been held 


9 


to enhancement of rates 


surreptitiously. The owners of some jotes lying east of the Jaldacca river were 


ition 


of the lease. There profits have been fixed at only 50 per cent above the Govern- 
ment revenue, any any thing over this has been absorbed in the increase of rev- 


enue obtained by this settlement. 


found to be getting large profits than 50 per cent, allowed to them by the cond 
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666. The following statement supplies details of the assessment of old jotes :- 
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667. Jotes paying the revenue fixed by the Bhutias.- There were some 
jotes in pargana South Mynaguri of which the revenue paid to the Bhutias was 
found to be more than the revenue which was obtained in the former settlement at 
area rates. The Bhutia revenue was retained as fair, no reduction being allowed. In 
the present settlement the Bhutia revenue was again found to be more than the 
revenue at area rates. Under orders contained in the Commissioner’s letter No. 624 
Ret., dated 29th July 1892, no reduction has been allowed, the Bhutia revenue 
being considered as fair. A list of these jotes is given in appendix II. 

668. Assessment of new jotes.- The increase of revenue obtained by settle- 
ment of 2,743 new jotes is Rs. 46,198. Of these jotes, 1,104 were assessed at the rate 
of 12 annas an acre and 156 were assessed at 9 annas an acre, being the rates which 
were sanctioned in the correspondence marginally noted. The remaining 1,483 
jotes were assessed at the full sanctioned rates, as they were found well under 
cultivation. 


Letter No. 822R,, dated 23rd August 1892, from Commissioner of the Rajshahi 
Division. 

Letter No. 537T-R., dated 12th September 1892, from Government of Bengal. 
Revenue Department. 

Letter No. 1744 L.R., dated 10th April 1893, from Government of Bengal, Rev- 
enue Department. 


669. The statement in page no 272, supplies the details of these new jotes ;- 

670. Jalpesh temple jotes.- There were 445 jotes which had been left 
unassessed formerly, as they were considered to have been allowed for the up- 
keep of worship at Jalpesh temple. Under the orders of Government, Revenue 
Department, No. 494L.R., dated 17th April 1891, these jotes have been resume and 
assessed to revenue. The amount payable for them now is Rs. 2,465 annually, as 
the statement in page no.272 ( 2nd table). 

671. Result of assessment of Colonel Hedayet Ali’ lands.- The sum of Rs. 
3,002 has been obtained by assessment at half rates of 12,935-27 acres of land 
allowed to the heirs of the late Colonel Hedeyet Ali Khan. Full particulars of the 
grant are grven in paragraph 678 of this report. 

672. Assessment of lands granted to Rai Upendro Nath Duardar.- The 
heirs of the late Rai Upendro Nath Duardar have succeeded to the jote lands which 
were allowed revenue-free to their father. These lands have new been assessed to 
revenue at one-fourth rates under orders of Government, and Rs. 451 are payable 
for them. Details of the grant are given in paragraph 682 of this report. . 

673. Percentage of increase on old demands.- The following statement 
shows What the assessment was formerty and what it is now, as also the actual increase 
and the percentage of increase on the old demand in each tahsil separately (Table in pp 
273 ) :- 
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674. Lands belonging to the estate of the lata Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan.- 


Assessable area according to} Amount Demanc 
pe to 


Last Present 
Settlement | Settlement = bl 
ment 












Percent- 





The history of the grant of land made to the late Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan as 
contained in the report submitted to the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri by 
Babu Behari Lal Mookerjea with his letter No. 10, dated 26th July .1883, is as 
follows :- 

“No historical information anterior to the establishment of the British 
rule is available regarding any of the taluks comprised in the grant. The grantee's 
occupation of the taluks followed closely after their acquisition by Government, 
and extended over the whole of the unoccupied and unreclaimed waste lands, 
exclusive of the holhings of a few raiyats existed at the time at different places, an 
were declared to be Government raiyats. There could never be anything deserving 
of record in such a vast tract of jungle, save what could agreeably attract a 
shooting expedition. The circumstances connected with the creation of the grant 
cannot be know from any records available here. Any information available on 
the subject is to be gathered 


1. No.754, dated 29th January 1873 from W.O.A. Beckett, Esq., to the Kuch Bihar 
Division. 
2. No. 272 dated 8th February 1868, from Lieut. Colonel Rowlett, Deputy Commissioner, 
Western Duars, to the Superintendent of Police, Kuch Bihar. 
3. No. 503 G, dated 30th June 1876, from F-W.V. Peterson, Esq., to the Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Kuch Bihar Division. 
4. No. 614 G dated 27th July 1876, from FW.V. Peterson, Esq., to the Commissioner. 
Rajshahi Kuch Bihar Division. 
5. No. 435 G, dated Ist September 1876, from Commissioner, Rajshahi Kuch Bihar 
Division, to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
from the letters marginally noted of which printed copies were last year received 
from the Commissioner’s office. It appears from from these that the late Colonel 
(then Major) Hedayet Ali, under an order of Government dated 25th August ,1865, 
based, perhaps, on a recommendation from Colonel Bruce, with whom he was 
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attached as a Political Officer during the campaigns of 1864-65, obtained, on the 
28th Febuary 1866, from Mr. Clay, Assistant Commissioner of Buxa, a 5 years’ rent- 
free lease, permitting him to bring under cultivation all the unoccupied lands in 20 
taluks in the Duars, with a promise that all lands so cultivated will, at the end of the 
period, be settled with him. On the 9th November 1866, Mr, Tweedie, the then 
Deputy Commissioner, cancelled Mr. Clay's lease on ground of its covering lands 
lying outside the limits of subdivisional jurisdiction, and granted a fresh lease, 
with the proviso that Colonel Hedayet Ali was not to prevent the Government 
tahsildar settling raiyats in the said taluks simultaneously with him. Colonel Hedayet 
Ali was not satisfied with this condition, which militated against his interest, 
appelaled to Colonel Haughton, Commissioner of the Kuch Bihar Division, who 
cancelled Mr. Tweedie's lease and called for a report on both the leases, especially 
calling the authority under which Mr. Clay had granted his lease. There is no 
record to show if the report called for by the Commissioner was ever submitted. 
Curiously enough, before any final order was passed on the appeal, Mr. Boxwell, 
the then Officiating Deputy Commissioner, gave another leases to Colonel Hedayet 
Ali in the terms contained in the original lease granted by Mr. Clay ; but only with 
the addition that on interferance was to made with the Mech cultivation. In 1868, 
however, Colonel Rowlett, Deputy Commissioner, asked Colonel Hedayet Ali to 
give up his lien on the taluks containing Mech population and covered with sal 
forests, of which it was not expected to make any use ; and retain possession of ten 
taluks only. In making this requisition Colonal Rowlett assured Colonel Hedayet 
Ali that, if his request was complied with, he would recommend a permanent 
settlement of those ten taluks to preclude the possibility of any future interference 
with him. Colonel Hedayet Ali agree to the proposal, and Colonel Rowlett agreeable 
with tlie Commissioner's sanction, conveyed in his letter of the 9th May 1868, 
granted him a lease with effect from the date of Mr. Clay's original lease, namely, the 
28th February 1866. Under this lease Colonel Hedayet Ali got exclusive possession 
of the whole of the unoccupied or waste lands in those ten taluks, exclusive of all 
lands in the possession of Government raiyats. There is a confusion in the number 
of the taluks in the old correspondence, taluks Sorugaon and Dalgaon bring at flist 
looked upon as two separate taluks, and taluk Sorugaon being divided into two 
parts. Taluk Sorugaon Dalgaon has lutterly been dealt with as one taluk, and 
Kathalbari has been divided into two taluks:- one being included in pargana Lakhipur 
and the other pargana Madari- and the present number 10 is included in the old 
number 9, and has therefore been substituted for the latter in the above narration. 
On the expiration of the rent-free period in 1871, the grant was brought under 
regular settlement conducted by Mr. W. O. A. Beckett. A lease was then granted on 
a total annual rental of Rs. 898-12-6 for seven years, under which the cultivated 
lands were to be held at half rates for four years, namely, from 1st April 1871 to the 
31st March 1875, and a full rates for three years, namely, from the latter date to the 
31th March 1878, the culturable waste lands being at the same time enjoyed rent- 
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free for a period of five years, namely, from 28th February 1871 to the 27th February 
1876, and one-twentieth of the area being anually brought under cultivation. There 
is no record to show what arrangement led to the question of parmanent settlement 
contemplated by Colonel Rowlett being dropped altogether, and why Colonel 
Hedayet All accepted the terms of the cumbersome lease of 1871. When however, 
the rent-free period and the half rate period provided for by that lease expired, 
Colonel Hedayet Ali put forth his claim to the fulfilment of Colonel Rewlett's prom- 
ise, and applied for a permanent settlement of all the cultivated lands in the grant at 
half rates, and for a rent-free lease of the grant was at the time made under the 
supervision of Mr. O’Reily, Subdivisional Officer of Alipur, and it was found that 
Colonel Hedayet Ali had failed to fulfil the condition of the last lease, by which 
one-twentieth of the culturable waste was to have been yearly brought under 
cultivation. Finding no authoritative document in support of the claim brought 
forward by Colonel Hedayet All, and that after a clear failure to fulfil the condition 
of cultivation contained in the last lease, Mr. F. W.V. Peterson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner recommended the Commssioner in the letter No. 505 G, dated the 30th June 
1876, that the Colonel “might be allowed an extension of five years from April 1876 
to the lease under which he holds the culturable waste rent-free, that all land now 
found under cultivation be assessed for the same period at half rates, that is the 
half rates mentioned in the patta; that if, at the end of the five years-April 1881- one 
quarter of the present culturable waste is not under culivation, he will lose all rights 
in the portion then found uncultivated, and the cultivated area will be assessed at 
the full rates obtaining in the neighbourhood; but that, if one quarter has been 
reclaimed and well cultivated, a lease for 20 or 30 years will be given to him at half 
the rates at which the Duars may be assessed in the pending settlement.” This 
arrangement received the full sanction of Government in letter No. 3309, dated the 
20th December 1876, to the address of the Board, and was clearly in supersession 
of Colonel Rowlett’s pledge to recommended a parmanent settlement, under which 
Colonel Hedayet Ali had been cherishing indefinite expectations. The last preced- 
ing settlement was concluded the strength of the letter quoted above. On that 
occasion the two compact blocks of the forest in taluks Salbari and Sorugaon 
Dalgaon were definitely excluded from the grant, and conditions were set forth in 
the leases under which Colonel Hedayet gave up his claims to them. About this 
time the lands comprising the Bara-Bank and Guabar Tea Estate, within the limits of 
the grant, were, on Colonel Hedayet Ali's own application, separated from the grant 
and transferred to the Tea Association, of which he had also a member. This sepa- 
ration and transfer were sactioned by Government in letter No. 525 T., dated the 
13th June 1878, to the address of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, by which 
the privilege of holding at half rates conceded to Hedayet Ali alone, for special 
consideration, was distinctly denied to the members of the Tea Association. The 
effect of this arrangement has been at further reduction of the area originally com- 
prised in the grant.” 
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“The last preceding settlement of the grant was conducted 
simultaneouslywith that of the rest of the Duars, and no separate final report seems 
to have been submitted for it, all information about it being incorporated with the 
general report of the parganas. No detailed account therefore can be given of the 
proceedings on that occusion.” 

675. Under the terms of the lease granted to the late Colonel Hedayet All, 
he was required to show a quarter of the entire area of the grant under cultivation 
on the 31st March 1881. A renewal of the lease for 20 or 30 years at half rates was 
promised if he succeeded in fulfilling the condition; but it was provided that, should 
he fail to fulfill the condition, he would lose all his rights to the uncultivated portion 
and the cultivated portion would be assessed at the full pargana rates. As impor- 
tant questions were involved in the fulfilment or breach of the abovementioned 
condition, a resettlement of the grant by a regular survey was considered desirable 
on the expiration of the term of Mr. Beckett's settlement. This was ordered by the 
Board of Revenue, and was carried out by Babu Behari Lal Mookeryjca. 

676. The following extract from Government letter No,525/203 L.R, of 15th 
February 1883, gives the terms which were offered in 1883 to the heirs of Colonel 
Hedayet Ali. Under those terms the settlement of the estates of the Colonel would 
extend to 30 years, with effect from Ist April 1883 :- 

‘That all the cleared and cultivated lands shall now be settled with the 
heirs of the grantee at half rates for 30 years, and that the unclared and waste shall 
remain with them for seven years longer free of revenue. Should half the land now 
uncleared and waste have been brought under cultivation within that period, the 
entire tract now waste, granted for seven years, shall be included tn the lease of the 
cultivated tract new sanctioned for 30 years at half Duars rats. But should the 
condition of half clearance not be fulfilled at the expiry of seven years, the un- 
cleared portion shall be forfeited, and the rest shall be included in the estate to be 
hold on half rates from the period of settlement new sanctioned.” 

677. The Commissioner in his No. 30R. Cir., dated 22nd July 1890, ordered 
the remeasurement of the estate, in view of ascertaining whether, under the terms of 
1883, half the land, uncleared and waste, as was then found in the estate had been 
brought under cultivation within the seven years granted revenue-free. This 
remeasurement was made by the Survey Department of India, with the result that, 
out of 41,754.74 acres, including waste which was allowed to the heirs of the late 
Colonel Hedayet Ali under the lease commencing from Ist April 1883, they have 
now been granted only 22.563.43 acres of land in 389 blocks or jotes which are made 
up as follows :- 


Acres Decimals. 
Bust 37) 35 
Punit 7.98] 98 
Faringats 4.490 06 
Doba 38 05 
Waste _ 9.681 ; 99 
Total 22.463 43 


678. Under the conditions of 1883 the heirs of Colonel Hedayet Ali are 
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entitled to only the cultivated area; but as a matter of grace and for the purpose of 
making their blocks of land compact, they have been zranted 9,681.99 acres of 
waste land. But although this kindness has been shown to them, they have not 
accepted the present measurement, and are not only giving unnecessary trouble 
but have also not paid the revenue on the new basis, namely Rs. 7,897 instead of 
Rs. 4,894 annually as shown in the statement given below, which gives the result of 
revision of settlement of Colonel Hedayet Ali’s estate held at half the rates in the 
three parganas of Falakata tahsil :- 
679. In letter No. 137T.-R., dated Sth July 1890, the Government of Bengal, 

Revenue Department, wrote follows :- 


ARF OF ESTATE 
ACCORDING [O- Additional Total revenue [Remarks 
Nave oF Excess area] revenue pavable 


Parcs Name of taluks = to | settled tor | Revenue faccordinuly to 
Last revenue [the excess] bv last revision of 
SC settlement settlement 


Acres }De¢ | Acres [Dec] Acres Rs A P 
Beltoli Bhandani 442 | 8144, a 81 | 937 
i | Jhar Beltoli 32 | 62 62] oll 


To co 





Salbari $56 688 132 
Jhar Salbari 980 72 1,482 492 94 
Jurapani 445 | 571 518 72 | 52 


Katalbari 
Khirarkote 


Guabar 
PO yee Cn one 


“In regard to the recovery of the arrears, if they are not 7) within a 
reasonable period, the best course would appear to be either to attach the estates 
under section 5 of Bengal Regulation IX of 1825, or to have recourse to the Certifi- 
cate Procedure. Khas management appears very desirable in the interest of all 
concerned.” Again in letter No. 3296/1254 L.R., dated IIth September 1890, the 
Government ot Bengal wrote as follows :- 

“In the event of any future default on the part of the petitioners the estate 
may be taken into khas management.” 

680. With regard to the above mentioned orders of Government, I would 
strongly recommend that, if the revenue is not paid as soon as due, the estate be 
taken into khas management. This will be advantageous to the shareholders, and 
especially to the tenants who are, at present, greatly harassed by the three manag 
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ers and three tahsildars who look after the estate on behalf of the several share- 
holders. 

681. Under the terms of 1883, 19,191-30 acres of wasteland have been 
resumed, and, as ordered in Government of Bengal, Revenue Department letter No. 
1369 L.R.,dated 10th March 1894, the resumed waste land was declared as available 
for settlement with other people. Of the 19,191.30 acres which have been resumed, 
I have settled 3,058.30 acrcs in 119 jotes with people who had come from Kuch 
Bihar, the Mynaguri tahsil, and other parts of the Duars for it. Details of this 
settlement and of the revenue payable to Government for the land are given in the 
statement below :- 


Total area |_AREA Serra | 
resumed {Num- for the | Not available for 
ber of cultivation as Culturable 
a ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 












LASBIFICATION OF AREA LEFT 



















Area 
remaining 


NAME OF 
PARGANA 









Khirar kote 
Kantalbari 








8 69 8 
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THE LANDS OF THE LATE RAI UPENDRO NATH DUARDAR BAHADOOR. 


682. As a reward for his services to Government in the Bhutan campaign, 
the late Rai Upendro Nath Duardar was granted 2,000 acres of arable land rent-free 
in perpetuity and certain other lands rent-free for life in the Alipur tahsil. The land 
which was granted rent-free in perpetuity was sold by the Duardar for Rs. 20,000 
before his death. On the death of the Duardar, the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, in letter No. 1578/335 R., dated 18th December 1890, 
ordered that the land which had been granted rent free for life should be allowed to 
the family of the Duardar at one-fourth rates for a period of 15 years from the date 
of the Duardar’s decease. Accordingly these lands have been assessed to revenue, 
as shown in the statement below. The sum of Rs. 477 will have to be paid to 
Government in future by the sons of the Duardar, to whom lease for the land has 
been Issued (Table in pp 279) :- 

683. The following statement shows the entire area in the Western Duars 
assessed to revenue and the area left unassessed (Table in pp 280) .:- 


THE ASSESSMENT 


Revenue 
Name of ! Area by payable at 
taluk quarter | 
rates in 
rupees 


Salsullabari 
Barachouki | 
Chalnipak 2 83 6 


6 26 


Khatopara 6 34 32 | 58 10 
K arjipara 12 1027 19] 112718 23 
Saudpara 10 113 | 747 119 7 27 29 
Bhatibari 5 210 | 76] 200 | 15 35 


|__Total | 33_| 461] 63] 464] 18] 97 


Chakwakheti} Panchkalguri 2 93 | 06] 92 | 95 12 
Kamsingaon l 33 | 97) 33 | 51 9 
Pararpar 17 765 j 03] 719 | 37 101 


DI ls ae Fase aes a) 
SE a 


279 


*Rai Upendra Nath 
Duardar was origi- 
nally allowed only 
500 acres of oland in 
taluk Domanpur, but 
by Government of 
India orders con- 
tained in letter No. 
, dated 27th Septem- 
ber 1892, of the Rev- 
enue and Agricul- 
tural Department, 
the area was in- 
creased by 70.82 
acres. 

TThis includes Rs. 
26 being the rev- 
enue payable for 
Alipur hat which 
covers 10.99 acres 


¢This figure in- 
cludes Alipur hat. 





684. The following table shows the different castes to which the jotedars 
of the Duars belong ; the number of jotes and area of land held by each caste ; and 
how much of the total revenue of Rs. 3,74,901, which have been obtained by this 
settlement, is paid by each caste separately ( Table in pp. 281 & 292 ) :- 


THE KISTS OF REVENUE. 


685. The revenue is paid by two kists or instalments, namely, 10- anna kist 
on 15th February and 6-anna kist on 31st October. The amount payable each 
pargana at each of these kists is shown in the statement given below (Table in pp, 


283) :- 
COLLECTION OF 1 THE REVENUE. 


686. The following statement shows the demand of each tahsil in the 
Duars during each year from 1889-90 to 1893-94, as also the revenue collected 
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Curing the year and the uncollected balance at the end of each year ( Table in pp. 
284):- 

687. A large balance generally remains uncollected at the end of the year. 
This is simply due to the present kist dates being inconvenient to the people for 
payment of the revenue. The whole of the money is pretty regularly collected by 
the end of May each year. 


Mynacuri TAHSIL FALAKATA TAHSIL ALIPUR TAHSIL 



















Num- Revenue] Num- Num- Revenue 
Caste ber of paid in [ber of ber of paid in 
jotes Acres. [Dec jotes Acres. jotes fAcres. rupees 


a ee ee Ee Be 
Rs Rs Rs 


Paharia 103 : 147 
Chatn - 
Oraon 
European 
Mech 

Kapali 
Muhammadans 














OBAOm—m ——§ WN Dm WA 





Sutar (carpenter) 
Kamar 
Kalwar 
Nepalese 
Munda 
Sanyasi 





; : ; 7 214 fal 32 : i : 
eae 3,926 |164,528| 09 | 2.09.101] 3,542 1142.751 | 25 | 114,288] 1,763 155.206 } 08 | 30.641 


688. The revenue was collected on the new basis in Mynagnri tahsil will 
effect from Ist April 1892, and in the remaining tahsils with effect from Ist April 
1893. 
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a Num- 
ber o 
jotes 





Paharia 
Chatn 
Oraon 
Furopean 

Mech 

Kapah 
Muhammadans 
Shaha 

Tanti 

Rajbansi 

Kvasth 

Bhut:a 

Brahman 

Gope 

Kyan 

Napit (barber) 
Har: 

Kantk 

Marhi 

Bairagi 

Teli 

Garo 

Bvadh 

Mah 

Baidya 

Kumar 

Jugi 

Dobasiya 

Jalda 

Sutar (carpenter) 
Kamar 

Kalwar 
Nepalese 
Munda 
Sanyas) 











| . | ; ; | 2 a3 143} 32 
Peso io 


689. There has been no opposition of any kind and the revenue has been 
fully paid. 


CLASSIFICATION OF JOTES ACCORDING TO REVENUE 


690. Classification of jotes according to amount of revenue paid for 
them.- \ have said that 9,971 jotes in all have been assessed to revenue. These jotes 
are shown in the following statement classified according to the amount of revenue 
pavable for them ( Table in pp, 285) :- 

691. Small jotes better than large ones.- \t will thus be seen that the 
majority of jotes in the Duars, namely, 5,732, pay revenue which varies from Re. | to 
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Demand according to 
present settlement 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 


















































Chengmani 38,819 62,077 
Maynaguri North Maynaguri 17,072 27,276 
Souty ditto 74,888 1,19,748 
Total ... 78,322 1,30,779 | 2,09,101 | 
Moraghat 79,095 
West Madari 21.268 
Lakhipur 13,925 





er 


Total ... 





Bhatibari 
Chakwakheti 


3,802 6.368 
4.011 6.630 


| 140,631 2,34,270 | 3,74,901 


Rs. 25. Ten years ago, when I| took charge of Alipur subdivision, 1 found that 
blocks of land measuring from 50 to 200 acres had been given out as jotes under 
the waste land rules. All sorts of people had been allowed to take them without any 
enquiry as to whether they could bring the land under cultivation or not. The 
result was that jotes were not brought under cultivation, nor was revenue paid as 
soon as due, and many of them had to be sold for arrears of revenue. With the 
permission of Mr. Dalton, Deputy Commissioner, I declared that no person would 
be allowed to have a jote of more than 25 acres without sufficient guarantee that 
the land would be brought under cultivation. This order persuaded chukanidars 
and adhiars to take up jotes and thus improve their position. Chukanidars sublet 






Ambari Falakata 






Grand Total ... 
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their holdings and became jotedars. Many adhiars did the same, and new nearly all 
the jotes held by these people have been brought under cultivation, while land 
which they had previously cultivated has gone on improving. The Government 
revenue Is collected from small jotes without any difficulty or delay, whereas own- 
ers of large jotes are always late, and many of them abstain from paying the revenue 


till the last moment. 


Name of Tahsil 


Jotes paying Rs. 50 
Jotes paying Rs. 
100 to Rs. 200 
Jotes paying Rs. 
200 to Rs. 300 


Jotes paying Rs. 25 
to Rs. 100 


to Rs. 50 


7) 
jo 4 
on) 
i= 
> 
i] 
a. 
77) 
VY 
ead 
fo) 
—_= 


to Rs. 25 


858 1895 | 451 
544 [344 [173 
167 | 88 . 
mi . 

: 


Jotes paying Rs. 
300 to Rs. 500 


Jotes paying Rs. 


1000 
Jotes paying Rs. 


500 to Rs. 


2000 


1000 to Rs. 


Number of Jotes 


Remarks 


jotes belong to 
the estate of the 
Late Colonel 
Hedayet Alt 
Khan, whose 
heirs will vet 
one lease for all 
the jotes. 





CHAPTER XXI 
MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE 


692. Various sources from which revenue is obtained.- Besides land 
revenue, revenue is obtained from other sources in the Duars, as named in the 
following statement :- 


Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 
N f Mah obtained in | obtained in | obtained in| obtained in | obtained in 
ee al 1889-90 | 1890-91 | 1891-92 | 1892-93 | 1892-93 


Capitation tax 
Grazing fees 
Julkars or fisheries 
Khus khus 

Lac 

Orange grove 
Pipli fruit 
Rubber 

Sale of trees 
Thatching grass 


693. Capitation tax is the amount payable annually by Meches, Nepalese 
and Garos who are nomadic cultivators. For land cultivated by them they are 
charged at the rates marginally mentioned. These rates were sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, Revenue Department letter No. 1744L.R., dated 10th April 1893. 

1. For each adult male Mech or Nepalese, Rs.4 a year. 
2. For each adult Garo or Bhutia, Rs.3 a year. 

694. Goalas and others who graze cattle on Government khas lands have 

to pay a tax at the following rates :- 














For each buffalo 8 annas a year. 
" cow 4 999 
- goat or sheep 2 x 
695. The Totos of Totopara pay Rs. 105 annually as revenue for their 


orange grove. 

696. The value of timber out from khas lands is assessed by tahsildars at 
rates which have been fixed by the Deputy Commissioner, these being 25 percent 
less than the Forest Department rates. 

697. Thatching grass taken from khas lands is paid for at one pice per 
cooly-load. 
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698. The right of collecting Pipli (Chavica Roxburghii) in khas lands as 
also the right of fishing in khas streams is settled annually by auction at the tahsil 
offices with the highest bidder. The same is done with khus-khus, rubber and lac. 

699. Another source of revenue in the Duars is the capture of wild el- 
ephants. The history of the mela-shikar operations, which was carried on until 
lately, and which have now been superseded by the gar-shikar or khedda opera- 
tions under Mr. Savi, is this:- In 1886, while holding charge of Buxa subdivision, I 
found that, under licenses which had been granted to them by the Bhutan Govern- 
ment, the late Rai Upendro Nath Duardar and some jotedars of Kuch Bihar were 
surreptitiously capturing wild elephants in Government khas lands and reserved 
forests. I reported this to Mr. Dalton, Deputy Commissioner, who came out with the 
District Superintendent of Police to Alipur. I accompanied these officers to Buxa, 
whence Mr. Dalton went after one shikar party to the west of Buxa, while I followed 
another party which had gone eastwards. Mr. Dalton succeeded in arresting some 
men with five wild elephants in the Buxa reserved forest, and | arrested others who 
had captured elephants in the same forest. I succeeded in recovering 21 elephants 
from them. These 26 elephants were confiscated, and the leaders of the men who 
had captured them were convicted and punished. A report was submitted to the 
Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division in Mr. Dalton’s letter No. 1314G., dated 3 Ist 
January 1887. Of the 26 confiscated elephants, some were kept for Government 
purposes and others were sold, and realised Rs. 22,000. The result being so good, 
and as wild elephants were doing much injury to crops, I recommended that mela- 
shikar operations be carried on by Government. This was afterwards sanctioned 
and adopted, and since then the revenue obtained by Government under this head 
has been as follows :- 


Rs. A. P 
In 1888-89 20,783 15 7 
, 1889-90 28,167 12 8 
» 1890-9] 21,816 12 7 
, 1891-92 7,708 13 6 
, 1892-93 37,768 Zz 9 


Total 96.242 9 ot 


700. In this part of my report I desire to mention a matter which deserves 
the attention of Government. I refer to the rights of shooting or killing game. The 
forests and waste lands of the Duars form one of the best, if not the best, shooting 
grounds in Bengal. Tigers, leopards, buffaloes and other wild animals swarmed till 
within the last ten years or so ; but many of them are now getting scarce, as all 
persons are allowed to shoot, free of any restriction, so long as they are entitled to 
carry fire-arms. The number of gun-licenses issued is increasing, as shown below, 
and while natives are permitted to kill whatever they can hit, the large shooting 
parties which come annually into the Duars spare nothing, not even does. Natives 
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sell deer and wild pig in the local markets at good profits. A deer fetches from 8 to 
10 rupees. A pig sells for 4 or 5 rupees. I do not object to the killing of pigs and 
animals that injure crops and destroy cattle; but I do think that Government should 
raise the fee for gun-licenses, the present charge of only 4 annas being absurdly 
low. | also think that the destruction of does and of the white egret, the golden 
oriole, the blue king-fisher and the jay, the feathers and wings of which fetch a high 
price, should be stopped. I therefore recommend that a gun-license fee be raised to 
Rs. 5, and that the destruction of does and of the birds named above may be 
prevented altogether. Which this will not diminish the number of applications for 
gun licenses, which Is increasing annually, it will obtain for Government a larger 
revenue from the issue of such licenses, and at the same time will stop the destruc- 
tion of man useful and beautiful birds in the Duars. 

701. The following table shows the number of gun licenses granted to 
carry arms in Jalpaiguri district during the last five years:- 


Nature of license. 1889 1890 189] 1892 1893. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
For guns 243 266 337 468 679 


overlook his claims to advancement. Munshi Panch Cowri Biswas was also of 
much assistance to me, and every order to him was quickly carried out. He is a 
good surveyor and draftsman, and deserves well from Government. Maulvi Fazlar 
Rahaman, Babu Jadub Chandra Mozumdar, and Babu Harilal Gupta worked hard 
and well. My head clerk, Babu Kali Nath Banerjee, is one of the best assistants I 
had. He left me to join a permanent post under the Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling, and was succeeded by Babu Monohar Chuckerbutty, of whose indus- 
try and devotion to his work I cannot speak too highly, Seeing the importance of 
the work, and my anxiety to finish it within 30th September, he spared no pains to 
help me, and it is chiefly through carrying out my orders loyally and working day 
and night, often without any sufficient rest, that I was able to finish this report on 
28th September, two days before the date given in my estimates. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SURVEY ANDSETTLEMENT EXPENDITURE. 


702. Cost of Settlement.- The total cost of the settlement from December 
1888, when demarcation and other-work commenced, up to 31 st October 1894, was 
Rs. 1,69,556-11-0 ; but Rs. 36,608-0-6 must be deducted from this, being receipts as 
shown in the following statement, hence the actual cost of settlement was only Rs. 
1,32,918-10-6. The total area cadastrally surveyed was 504,638.28 acres ; therefore 
the cost of settlement was 4 annas and 2 pies per acre. 

703. The Survey Department measured 504,638.28 acres cadastrally and 
269,569.88 acres on a scale of 2 inches to the mile. The total cost of survey was Rs. 
3,75,105, or 7 annas and 9 pies per acre. 

704. Considering the extremely unhealthy climate of the Duars, the cost 
above mentioned is not high. 


DETAILS OF SETTLEMENT EXPENDITURE. 


Cost for the year 1888-89 
Cost for the year 1889-90 
Cost for the year 1890-91 
Cost for the year 1891-92 
Cost for the year 1892-93 
Cost for the year 1893-94 
Cost for the year 1894-95 


By sale of two elephants 
Ditto house 

Ditto tents 

Ditto old stores and materials 
Mutation fees 

Court fees 

Fees for copy of jote maps 


eraze2| 
a 


ww Oo 
NOnNA~7 COOP? 
ogQoouwuwsocowv 


Total : | 1,69,556 
Deduct expenditure as per 
contra .... 36,608 Add value of settlement bungalow. 
which will be made over to the Deputy 
Actual cost : | 1,32,948 Commissioner of Jalpaigun .. 
Add value of tents, furniture, &c.. 
transferred to Palamau settlment ... 


Total : 36,608 0 0 


705. Cost of the settlement has been fully paid.- Revenue having been 
collected on the new basis in Mynaguri tahsil with effect from Ist April 1892, in the 
remaining tahsils from Ist April 1893, the cost of the settlement has been fully paid, 
and a portion of the cost of survey has also been paid. 





CHAPTER XXII 
CASE WORK 


706. The following statement shows the case work done by me from the 
beginning up to end of August 1891:- 


BOUNDARY DISPUTES [MISCELLANEOUS | NUMBER OF APPLICATION | Numer OF CASES NUMBER OF 


TAKEN UP UNDER THE CASES IN wiice | FOR ENHANCE- REGARDING 


BrENcaL Survey rain rents nave) MENT OF | = CHUKANIDAR’S 


CHUKANIDAR’S 
BEEN SETTLED 


Instituted] Dis- 





70 [roo [oofan fw] «pep | fm | a 


707. The boundary disputes related to narrow strips of cultivated and 
land, and were disposed of according to possession after local enquiry. A few of 
the disputes were contested, were disposed of after evidence. 

708. In the mutation cases Rs.10,703-6-9 are were received and paid into 
treasury on account of fees. As all the cases were disposed of by me, the realised 
should be credited to this settlement. 

709. Seven hundred and fifty-three copies of jote maps and 106 copies 
of khasras, &c., were supplied to jotedars, who paid Rs. 1,986-8-0 for this in 
court-fee stamps. The money is credited to this settlement. 

710. Appeals.- The following statement shows the number of appeals to 
the Commissioner of the Rajshahi from the beginning of settlement up to 31st 
August 1894 and the result :- 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
PUBLICATION OF THE RECORD OF RIGHTS 


711. Mynaguri tahsil.- As required by rule V of the schedule of rules 
appended to Act XVI of 1869 (the Bhutan Duars Act), under which this settlement 
has been made, the records of jotes in the Mynaguri tahsil were published in the 
form prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor on 27th March 1898. 

712. Alipur tahsil.- The records of jotes in the Alipur tahsil were pub- 
lished on 21st July 1893. 

713. Bhalka tahsil.- The records of jotes in the Bhalka tahsil were pub- 
lished on 27th July 1893. 

714. Falakata tahsil.- The records of Jotes in the Falakata tahsil were 
published on 13th September 1893. 

715. Siliguri tahsil.- The records of jotes in pargana Ambari Falakata 
were published on 27th February 1894. 

716. Notice of publication was duly given to the Commissioner in each 
case. 

717. Form of publication.- The form of publication was this. A copy of 
the jamabandis of jotes in each tahsil was made over to the tahsildar, together with 
a notice, an exact copy of which will Appendix V of this report. Those were kept 
open for a month in the tahsil offices, and all jgtedars and other tenants who were 
concerned therewith were invited to see them if they desired to do so, while the 
original of the jamabandis and the jote records were kept open in my office at 
Jalpaiguri for inspection, and notice of this was duly given. Previous to this; 
however the entries in the jamabandis were read out and explained to the jotedars 
land other persons connected with the soil, in my presence, at the several places 
where attestation work had been done, and all objections were disposed of at the 
same time. 

718. In a few instances mistakes in father’s name, residence, and other 
minor clerical errors were brought to my notice and were duly corrected. 

719. Confermation of the record’s.- Under article XI of the schedule 
attached to Act XVI of 1869, the Comnissioner has confirmed the settlement of the 
following tahsils:- 

1. Mynaguri tahsil, including parganas Chengmari, North 
Mynaguri and South Mynaguri, confirmed by notification dated 
21st November 1893, published in the Calcutta Gazette. 

2. Bhalka tahsil, including pargana Bhalka, confirmed by notifica 
tion dated 13th March 1894, published in the Calcutta Gazette. 
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3. Siliguri tahsil. pargana Ambari Falakata, confirmed by notifica 
tion dated 30th July 1894. published in the Calcutta Gazette. 

4. Alipur tahsil, including paryanas East Madari, Chakwakhett, 
Buxa and Bhatibari, confirmed by notification dated 22nd De- 
cember 1894, published in the Calcutta Gazette. 


720. The records of jotes in the Falakata tahsil have not yet been con- 
finned. 


CHAPTER XXV 
MAINTENANCE OF THE RECORDS. 


721. This question ts still under consideration of Government. The records 
of the present settiement should be maintained with respect to (1) correct reyistra- 
tion of names of owners of jotes, and (2) correct registration of names of chukanidars 
and of the rents paid by them. This work must be done bv a special officer. I have 
supplied the Deputy Commissioner with a duplicate copy of the jamabandis of all 
jotes. In this record the names of all jotedars, their share in a jote, the names of their 
chukanidars, the rents paid by the chukanidars and other important particulars 
have been entcred. This document should be kept corrected up to date. The spe- 
cial officer, if one be appointed, should regularly go into taluks, summon the ten- 
ants before him, and correct the jamabandi wherever this may be necessary in 
consequence of changes which have occurred subsequent to plesent settlement. 
If this be methodically and regularly done, the work of the next Settlement Officer 
will not be as hard and arduous as mine has been. 

722. Jotedars frequently complain of their jotes being diluviated by the 
Tista and Jaldacca rivers and other large streams. Such cases are invariably re- 
ferred by the Deputy Commissioner to the tahsildar for report, but there is at 
present not a single tahsildar or peshikar or anvoudy in the tahsil office who knows 
the use of the plane-table. | recommend that th,» de compelled te learn survey by 
plane-table. Unless this is done it is impossiblk. to expect that the records will be 
properly corrected. or that the records of arab!y waste lands’mentioned in para- 
graph 597 of this report as available for settlement will be correctly prepared. 


&. 
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CHAPTER XXVI1 


DETAILS OF THE ASSESSMENT 


MYNAGURI TAHSIL. 
723. Pargana Chengmari.- This pargana is bounded as follows :- 
North.- Darjeeling. 
East.- The Dharla river and parganas North Mynaguri and South Mynaguri. 
South.- The Dharla river. 
West.- The Tista river. 
724. The pargana contains 18 taluks, which are divided into 1,247 jotes as 


follows :- 

AREA 

Acres. Dec. 
1,166 Jotes assessed to revenue §0.612 05 
3 Jotes being markets 28 Q3 
78 Jotes held khas by Government and 
reserved or fodder and fuel purposes 4.162 21 
1.247 $4,802 29 
Add area of rivers, streams, roads. &c. 26,741 47 
Area of pargana 81,543 76 


et een uteoaevenaacen 


725. Of 26,741.47 acres shown as area of rivers, roads, &c., 23.302.40 acres 
were measured by the Survey Deparment on a scale of 2 inches to a mile as Tista 
river circuit. 

726. Of 1,166 jotes assessed to revenue, 24 are jotes which have been 
reserved for fodder purposes. The area of these jotes is 969.68 acres, which cannot 
be cultivated with ordinary crops. 

727. The following statement shows the present cond'‘tion of the pargana 
as compared with last settlement :- 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ates og 1) PRESENT SURVEY 


Class of Soil 
nn i ree See 


Homestead .... 

Garden .... . 

Bamboo ... Thartthoe. 

Rupit and doba .. fugit and doba .. 
Faringati .... Fare gath .... 


Waste ... se 34,254 
16,357 


Total area .... 





728. The increase of cultivation is 56.80 per cent, and the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area assessed to revenue Is | to 1.47. 
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729. The pargana is cultivated by jotedars direct, as also by their adhiars 


is given 


and chukanidars. Information as to the land held by each class of tenant 


in the following statement 
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730. The number of jotedars is 3,457, each holding on an average acres. 
The number of adhiars under the jotedars is 3,151, each holding on an average 3.5 
acres. The number of chakunidars under the jotedars is 1,661, each holding on an 
average 6.7acres, while the number of adhiars under the chakanadars is 753, each 
holding on an average 2.8 acres. 

731. The 1,166 jotes were inspected and assessed by me, and I classified 
them and applied the rates sanctioned in Government of Bengal, Government De- 
partment letter No. 353T.R., of 18th October 1890, as shown below :- 


| -—-s« [CULTIVATED JOTES UNCULTIVATED JOTES 


Rupit, Ist |Rupit, 2nd 
Class, at | Class, at 
Rs. 1.2 Rs. 1.9 


per acre; | per acre; 
Faringati, | Faringati, 


Ist class, | 2nd class, | 3rd class, 
at Rs. 1.8 | at Rs. 1.6] at Rs. 1.3 
per acre | per acre 





732. The cultivated jotes stand to each other in the proportion of 38.9 for 
the first class, 33.5 for the second, and 1975 for third. For first class waste the 
proportion is 3.8, second class is 0.7, third class is 1.6 and fourth class is 2.0. 

733. The revenue payable according to assessment of this pargana in 
present settlement is Rs. 62,077. This revenue falls at Re. 1-12-11 per cultivate acre. 

734. The northern portion of the pargana contains a line of tea gardens 
from west to east, in which there are three large markets, where cultivators sell their 
crops to coolies and others at good profits. Here the soil is loam, composed of 
sandy and clayey particles, the former predominating. Some of the jotes are irri- 
gated. The Aphalchand reserved forest cuts the pargana in halves. On the south of 
this forest the jotes are highly cultivated, and are the most valuable in the Duars. 
The soil in them is a rich loam, chiefly clay, wi.’: small admixture of sand. The 
pargana may well be called the in the Duars. The jotedars here are men of means. 

735. The following statement shows the value of land in this pargana per 
acre during each of the last 12 years. In 1883 the value of land was Rs. 3.7 per acre, 
whereas the present value is Rs. 14.9 per acre, or four times more than formerly :- 

736. Pargana North Mynaguri.- This pargana is bounded as follows :- 

North.- Darjeeling district. 

East.- Jaldacca river. 

South.- Pargana South Mynaguri. 
West.- Cisct river. 
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737. The pargana contains six taluks, which are subdivided into 1,096 
jotes as follows :- 


Area. 

Acres. Dec. 
968 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and 
assessed to revenue 23.113 53 
2 Jotes assessed to revenue, but granted only . 
for fodder purposes 58 87 
120 Jotes held khas by Government as reserved 
tor fodder and fuel purposes 5.220 25 
6 Jotes being markets 172 12 
1.096 28,564 77 
Add urea of rivers, streams, &c. 1647 22 
Area of pargana : 30,211 99 


738. Of 1,096 jotes assessed to revenue, 2 are jotes which have been 
reserved for fodder purposes. The area of these jotes is 58787 acres, which cannot 
be cultivated with ordinary crops. 

739. The following statement shows the present condition of the pargana 
as compared with last settlement :- 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 
Class of Soit Class of Soi Area 



















Homestead .... 
Garden .. 
Bamboo . 
Rupit and doba .. 
baringall .... 











Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringats .... 






Waste ... Waste ... 


5,384 | 59 13.925 | 92 
11.606] 13 9,246 48 
en ee 


740. The increase of cultivation is 158 per cent., and the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area brought under assessment is | to 1.66. 

741. The following statement shows the land held by jotedars, chukani- 
dars and adhiars respectively, in this pargana (Table in pp. 299) :- 

742. The number of jotedars is 1,682, each holding on an average 13-7 
acres. The number of adhiars under the jotedars is 1,236, each holding on an 
averaye 2.6 acres. There are 447 chukanidars, each holding on an average 4.9 acres, 
and the number of adhiars under the chukanidars is 112, each holding on an aver- 
ave 2.1 acres. 






Total area... Total area .... 
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743. The 970 jotes in this pargana were inspeeted by my assistants, Babus 
Haris Chunder Rai, Rash Mohan Chandra, and Ram Chunder Sen, between March 
to June 1891. Their work was checked by me, and after this I assessed and classi- 
fied the jotes as shown below :- 


| ss [CULTIVATED JOTES UNCULTIVATED JOTES 


PARGANA 


Rupit, Ist 
Class, at 
Rs. 2 


per acre; 
Faringati. 


Ist class, 


at Rs. 1.8 | at Rs. 1.6 


per acre 


Class, at 
Rs. 1.2 
per acre; 
Faringati, 
2nd class, 


per acre 


Class, at 
Rs. 1.9 
per acre, 
Faringati, 
3rd class, 
at Rs. 1.3 
per acre 


[Rate] Rate] Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate 





744. The cultivated jotes stand to each other in the proportion of 33.3 for 
the first class, 40-8 for the second, and 12.9 for the third ; for first class waste the 
proportion is 1.1, second class is 2.5, third class is 874, and fourth class is 6.0. 

745. The revenue payable according to assessment of this pargana in 
present settlement is Rs. 27,276. This revenue falls at Re. 1-15-4 per cultivated acre. 

746. The whole of the northern portion of this pargana from west to east is 
occupied by tea gardens. There are also have important markets here, and crops are 
sold to tea-garden coolies. The soil is a sandy loam throughout the pargana. 

747. The following statement shows the value of land per acre daring each 
of the last twelve years. In 1883 the price of land was Rs. 9-8 per acre; new it is Rs. 
15-8 per acre, or 50 per cent. more than formerly (Table at pp. 299) :- 

748. Pargana South Mynaguri.-This pargana is bounded as follows ;- 

North.- Pargana North Mynaguri. 
East.- Jaldacca river. 
South.- Kuch Bihar and pargana Bykantpur of Jalpaiguri district. 
West.- Tista river. 
749. The pargana comprises 48 taluks, which contain 1,881 jotes as follows:- 


AREA 
Acres. Dec. 
1.790 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to 
revenue 90.743 64 
18 Jotes being markets 280 13 
73 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fodder 
and fuel purposes 3,531 69 





1,881 94,555 46 
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Add area of rivers, roads, &e. 
Area of pargana 


: 


53 


98.412 99 
a 


Date of {Number of | Arable Number of | Price per 
trnsaction| Sales area sold| Assessment | Price years’ 
in acre purchase of 
assessment 
5 





A. 
14 
2 
5 
9 
9 
7 
l 
3 
5 
9 
15 
3 


750. The following statement shows the condition of the pargana as com- 
pared with last settlement (Table at pp. 300) :- 

751. The increase of cultivation is 6.82 percent; the proportion of present 
cultivation to the area assessed to revenue is | to 1.39. 

752. The number of jotedars, chankanidars and adhiars respectively in the 
pargana and the land held by them is shown in the following statements (Table at pp. 301) :- 

753. The number of jotedars is 6,692, each holding on an average 13.5 
acres. The number of adhiars under the jotedars is 6,255, each holding on an aver- 
age 4.4 acres. There are 1,956 chukanidars, each holding on an average 9.9 acres, 
and the number of adhiars under the chukanidars is 1,275, each holding on an 
average 3.4 acres. 

754. All the jotes in this pargana, namely, 1,790, were inspected and as- 
sessed by me. For the purpose of correct assessment | classified the jotes as 
shown in the statement below (Table at pp. 302) :- 

755. The cultivated jotes stand to each other in the proportion of 34.5 for 
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the first class, 51.3 for the second. and 7-1 for the third; for second class waste the 
proportion is 6.1, third class 0-2, and fourth class 0.8. 
756. The revenue payable according to assessment of this pargana by 
¢ present settlement is Rs. 1,19,748. This revenue falls at Re. 1-13-3 per cultivated 
acre, 

757. The pargana is the oldest cultivated one in the Duars. The soil in the 
northern and southern portions of it is loam, composed of sandy and clayey par- 
ticles, the latter predominating on the north and the former on the south. In the 
centre of the pargana the soil is arich clayey loam, and here some of the best betel- 
nut groves exist and give the jotedars good profits. There are 18 markets here: all are 
easily accessible, and crops are sold without any difficulty. 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


ae eee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doha .. 
Faringati .... 



























Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringatl .. 











Total ... 





Total ... 









Waste ... 
Total area 





758. The following statement shows the value of land per acre during 
each of the last twelve years. In1883 the value of land was Rs.10.2 per acre, whereas 
the value of land now is Rs.17.8 per acre (Table at pp.303) :- 


FALAKATA TAHSIL. 
759. Pargana Moraghat .- This pargana is bounded as follows:- 
North. -Bhutan. 
East.- Rehti and Dudua rivers. 
South.-Kuch Bihar. 
West.- Jaldacca river. 


760. The pargana comprises 26 taluks which contain 2,357 jotes as follows:- 


01 
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AREA. 
Acres. Dec. 
2.201 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 82,883 53 
138 = Jotes held Khas by Government and reserved for fuel and 





fodder purposes 10,039 69 
18  Jotes being markets 428 47 
Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. 2,834 22 
2,357 Area of pargana 96,185 91 


Rupit, Ist 

Class, Rs. | Class, Rs. I-] Class, Rs. } 

2 per acre.{ 12 per acre;]| 9 per acre; 

Fanngati,] Faringati, | Faringati, 
Pargana Ist class, . | 3rd class, 





761. The following statement shows the condition of the pargana by 
present survey as compared with that of last survey:- 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


Class of Soil Area Class of Soil 


Homestead .... Homestead .... 
Garden .... . Garden .... 


Bamboo ... Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. : Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... Faringati .... 


Total ... Total ... 


Waste .. 
lotal area 





762. The increase of cultivation percent is 25-62, and the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area assessed to revenue is | to 1.79. 
763. The land in this pargana is cultivated by jotedars, chukanidars and 


adhiars respectively, as shown in the statement given below:-(Table at pp.305) 
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| AMOUNT REALISED REALISED 


Date of Number] Arable re eS rof years | Price 
transacuion] of sales arca 1 sol 


d | Assessment purchase or per 


a EES) 





764. The number of jotedars is 4,223, each holding on an average 19-6 
acres. The number of adhiars under the jotedars is 1,702, each holding on an 
average 3.1 acres. The number of chukanidars under the jotedars is 3,750, each 
holding on an average 9.6 acres, while the number of adhiars under the chukanidars 
is 1,576, each holding on an average 2:8 acres. 

765. The 2,201 jotes in this pargana were inspected by my assistants, 
Babus Hari Lal Gupta, Jadub Chandra Mozumdar, Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman, and 
Babu Upendra Chandra Mookerjee. Their work was checked by me. 

766. The assessment of jotes in this pargana was made at the rates mar- 
ginally noted, which were sanctioned in the orders contained in Government, Rev- 
enue Department letters 539T.R., dated 12th September 1892, and 24T.R., dated 
29th April 1893; but on a systemdifferent from that by which the assessment ofjotes 
in Mynaguri tahsil was made. Here the land held and cultivated by the jotedar and 
his adhiars was assessed at the sanctioned rates. The resultobtained, plus two- 
thirds of the rent paid by the chukanidars, was the amount fixed as payable to 
Government as revenue of the jote. 


Rs AP 
Basti 2 O Oper acre 
Doba Rupt of 12:9 . 
Farinyati 1 40 4 
Waste 0 30 - 


767. The revenue payable by present assessment is Rs. 79,095, which falls 
at Re. 1-11-5 per cultivated acre. 

768. In some cases it was found impossible to make the assessment at the 
full rates sanctioned by Government. Jotes which are subject to ravage by wild pig 
could not pay the full revenue. Fair rents had to be settled for them, as reported in 
my letter No. 241, of 11th August 1893, and this was sanctioned by Government in 
letter No. 1343T.R., dated 26th October 1893. 
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769. There is a line of tea yardens along the north of this pargana from the 
Jaldacca river on the west to the Rehti on the east, and the most important markets, 
where cultivators obtain the best prices for their crops, also lie in this locality, but 
the want of good roads makes it generally difficult to get at them, and the difficulty 
is greatest during the rains when communication Is frequently stopped altogether. 

770. On the north-west of the pargana, in the triangle between the Mora- 
ghat and Tondoo forests, the soil is a loam, composed of sandy and clayey par- 
ticles, the former predominating. Most of the jotes here are irrigated. In the remain- 
der of the pargana, east of Moraghat forest, the soil is a rich loam from which 
splendid crops of paddy are obtained, and here also you see the best and most 
valuable tobacco of the Duars. 

771. The following statement shows the value of land per acre during each 
of the last twelve years. In 1883 land sold at Rs. 6 per acre, whereas the present 
value is Rs. 7 per acre, or an increase of 23 percent .:- 


AMOUNT REALISED 


Date of Number | Arable Number of years’ 
transaction | of sales [| area sold purchase of 
Wi acres assessinent 


§ 998 
3.397 
836] 
6.966 
11,059 
20,919 


OO mIIMNaARO 
Gow CN YON OO —& wut! 


~ 0o 


5.3 
5.4 
a7 
42 
4.7 
5 3 
72 
5.7 
0.1 
42 
1.4 
97 





72. Pargana Lakhipur.- The boundaries of this pargana are given below :- 
North.- Bhutan. 
East.- Mujnai river. 
South.- Kuch Bihar. 
West.- Dudua and Rehti rivers. 
773. There are ten taluks, comprising 623 jotes, in this pargana as shown 


below:- 
Area. 
Acres. Dec. 

569 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 28,253 18 
2 Jotes being markets 125 95 
8 = J otes held Khas by Government and reserved for fodder and fuel 

purposes 359 70 
44° Jotes held khas by Government. but available for settlement 14.779 09 

Area covered by roads. rivers. &c. 1158 27 

Area of khas lind measured on scale of 2 inches to a mile 3.691 60 


623 Area of pargana 48.372 (79 
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774. The following statement shows the present condition of the pargana 
as compared with that of last settlement:- 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 
Class of Soil A Class of Soul Area 


ee Ue ee en i, ee 


Homestead .... 
Crarden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringatt 





































Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and dohba .. 
Faringatt .... 


Total ... Total ... 
















Waste ... 
Total area 


Wasic ... 
Total area 


775. The increase in cultivation percent is 24.63, while the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area assessed to revenue ts | to 1.88. 

776. The number of jotedars, chukanidars, and adhiars respective in the 
pargana and the land held by them is shown in the following statement:- (Table on 
pp. 308) 

777. The number of jotedars is 461, each holding on an average 61.2 acres. 
The number of adhiars under the jotedars is 322, each holding on an average 2.0 
acres. There are 1,613 chukanidars, each holding on an average 12-0 acres, and the 
number of adhiars under the chukanidars is 1,011. each holding on an average 1.9 
acres. 

778. The jotes in this pargana were inspected by my assistants, Maulvi. 
Fazlur Rahaman and Babus Upendra Chandra Mookerjee and Jadab Chandra 
Mozumdar, whose work was checked by ine. Ihe rates at which assessment was 
made are noted in the margin, and were sanctioned in Government, Revenue De- 
partment No. 24 T.R., dated 29th April 1893. 


Rs. A. 
Basti 1 {2 per cent 
Rupit and doba I 4 per cent 
Faringatt Q 12 per cent 
Waste Q per cent 


779. The system of assessment was th. .ame as that followed in respect 
to jotes of pargana Moraghat. namely, the tand ii: -d and cuitivated by the jotedars 
was assessed to revenue at the sanctioned rates. The result. plus two-thirds of the 
rent paid by the chukanidars, was the revenue fixed as payable to Government for 
the jote. As this system was followed in the assessment of all other jotes of the 
Duars in Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka tahsils. | will not mention it again. 
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780. The revenue payable according to assessment of this pargana by 
present settlement is Rs. 13,925, which falls at As. 14-10 per cultivated acre. 

781. The northern part of this pargana is bounded by tea gardens, none of 
which are accessible during the rains owing to want of roads. In the cold weather 
also it is difficult to get at them for the same reason. Ifa single good road be opened 
through this pargana from Gairkata through the land lately resumed from the estate 
of the late Colonel Hedayet Ali Khan, a considerable area of good arable- waste 
land would soon be taken up and reclaimed, as the soil is very good and land ts 
valuable here. Wild pig, deer, and sometimes wild elephants, do great injury to 
crops at present. 

782. Meches who have settled here cultivate their paddy land by irrigat- 
ing them during the rains. 

783. The following statement shows the value of land during the last ten 
years. From one rupee per acre in 1883 the value of land has risen to Rs. 8 per acre 
now, or by over 400 percent .- 


Date of | Num- |__ Amount Realised | 
Transac- pod of | area sold Number of | Price per 
tion 4 years” acre 
purchase of 
assessment 
5 





784. Pargana West Madari.- This pargana is bounded as follows :- 
North.-- Bhutan 
East.- Toorsa river. 
South.- Kuch Bihar. 
West.- Mujnai river. 
785. The pargana comprises eight taliks subdivided into 905 jotos as 
shown below:- 
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AREA. 
Acres. Dec. — 
772 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 31,609 54 
4  Jotes being markets 924 33 
125 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fodder and 
fuel purposes 10,445 16 
4 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement ... 402 40 
Area measured on scale of 2 inches = one mile 3,622 40 
Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. ... 1,123 44 
905 Area of pargans 48,127 27 


786. The following statement shows the present condition of the pargana 
as compared with that of last settlement:- 


ACCORDING TO Last SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


Class of Soil Class of Soil 
Pare i! Pe eres Me: PO 


Total ... 9,868 Total ... 


aste ... 


Waste ... 9,385 W 
Total area .... 


Total area .... 19,253 


787, The increase of cultivation percent is 25.55, and the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area assessed to revenue is | to 2.55. 

788. The following statement shows the number of jotedars and other 
tenants in this pargana:- (Table at pp. 311) 

789. The number of jotedars is 1,398, each holding on an average 226 
acres. The number of adhiars under the jotedarss is 750, each holding on an 
average 23 acres. There are 1,071 chukanidars, each holding on an average 9.9 
acres, and the number of adhiars under the chukar ‘dars is 344, each holding on an 
average 20 acres. 

790. The 1,398 jotes in this pargana were inspected by my assistant, 
Munshi Panch Cowrie Biswas, and me. The assessment was made at the rates 
marginally mentioned, which were sanctioned in Government, Revenue Depart- 
ment NO. 24T.-R, dated 29th April 1893. The revenue obtained is Rs. 21,208, which 
falls at Re. 1-11-5 per cultivated acre. | 





Dec. 
Homestead .... Homestead .... 
Garden .... 30 Garden .... 
Bamboo ... Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 1] | Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 99 | Faringati .... 

33 


Rs A. 
Basti 1 12 per cent 
Rupit and doba =| 8 per cent 
Faringati O 12 per cent 
Waste O 3 pet cent 
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791. Along the north of this pargana from the Mujnai river to the Toorsa, 
there are tea gardens and three markets, which crops are sold at good profits. The 
soil throughout is a fine sandy loam, well sifted to paddy, and especially to to- 
bacco, which grows most luxuriantly here, and is, next to paddy, the most impor- 
tant crop. A large area of good arable land still remains waste in the pargana, and is 
unlikely to be taken up until more roads are provided. 

792. The value of land has risen in 12 years in this pargana by about 70 
percent, as will be seen in the following statement :- 


Date of Arable Amount Realised ates 
Transac- area sold | Assessment Number of 
tion in acres years’ 
purchase of 
MDa? a4 





P Rs. 
0 3.2 2.0 
0 2.2 2.0 
10 2.8 1.9 
0 5.8 2.0 
0 2.6 1.0 
6 3.7 3.8 
0 5.3 2.4 
9 8.0 4.7 
3 6.8 3.8 
8 6.9 4.9 
0 6.0 3.4 
ALIPURTAHSIL. 
793. Pargana Bhatibari.- The boundary of this pargana is as follows :- 
North- Bhutan. East- Rydak river. 
South- Kuch Bihar. West- Guddadhar river. 
794. The pargana comprises 21 taluks, which contains 1,133 jotes as shown below:- 
Area. 
Acres Dec. 
1,011 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to 
revenue 21,326 08 
4 Jotes being markets 64 04 
85  Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fodder 
and fuel purposes 2,421 15 
33 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement 7,458 71 
Area measured on scale of two inches to a mile 64,617 48 
Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. 989 40 


1,133 Area of pargana 96,873 86 
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as compared with its condition at last settlement ( Table in pp 312) :- 
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795. The statement given below shows the pr 


796. The increase in cultivation is 20.88 percent; the proportion of present 


cultivation to the area under assessment is | to 1.67. 
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ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


Pen ee ee Sa nae eee 
Dec. 
Homestead .... Homestead .... 
Garden .... 99 | Garden... 
Bamboo... Bamboo... 


Rupit and doba.. 65 | Rupit and doba.. 
Faringati .... 17. | Faringati .... 


Total ... 10,530 Total ... 
Waste ... 8.465 8] eae 


Total area .... 


797. The following statement shows the land held by jotedars, chukanidars, 
and other tenants in the pargana:-(Table in pp. 397) 
798. The average holding of a jotedar is 9.2 acres; that of a chukanidar is 
7.6 acres. 
799. The jotes in this purgana were inspected by my assistants, Babu 
Kedar Nath Mukerji and Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman, whose work I checked. The as- 
sessment was made at the rates marginally noted, which were sanctioned in Gov- 
ernment, Revenue Department No. 1744L,R., dated 10th April 1893. 
Rs. A. 
Basti 1 8 per cent 
Rupit and doba_ | 2 percent 
Faringati 0 9 percent 
Waste 0 3 percent 





800. The result of the assessment is Rs. 14,039; this falls at Re. 1-1-7 per 
cultivated acre. 

801. The southern portion of this pargana has been well cultivated for 
many years, the northern portion being still under heavy jungle. The value of the 
land in this pargana is shown in the following statement:- (Table in pp. 315) 

802. Pargana Buxa.- This pargana is bounded as follows:- 

North - Bhutan. 

East.- Guddadhur river. 
South.-Kuch Bihar. 
West.-Kaljani river. 

803. The pargana comprises 19 taluks, which contain 523 jotes as shown 
below :- 
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Area. 
Acres. Dec. 
368 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 16.367 61 
2 Jotes being markets 28 802 
40 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fuel and 
fodder purposes 2,451 $7 
113 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement 13.661 39 
Area measured on scale of 2 inches to a mile 79,225 = 60 
Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. 1,421 92 
§23 Area of pargana 113,156 11 


804. The following statement shows the condition of this pargana at 
present as compared with its condition at last settlement:- 












ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


Class of Soil Class of Soil 
Dae (ee Pe, ee Ne Ss Pe eee 


Dec. 
35 
55 
12 
40 


805. The increase in cultivation is 36.68 percent, while the proportion of 
present cultivation to the area assessed to revenue is | to 2.24. 

806. The following statement supplies particulars as to the number of 
jotedars and other tenants in this pargana and of the land held by them (Table in 
pp.:314):- 

807. The average holding of a jotedar is 20-0 acres; that of a chukanidar 
11.4 acres. 

808. The 818 jotes in this pargana were inspected by my assistant, Munshi 
Panch Cowrie Biswas, and myself, and were assessed at the rates which were 
sanctioned in Government, Revenue Department letter NO. 1744L.R., dated 10th 
April 1893. The result of the assessment is Rs.7,246, which falls at As. 15-11 per 
cultivated acre. 

809. The whole of the cultivation in this pargana is in its southern portion. 
The northern portion is full of heavy Jungle and reserved forests, owing to which 
land is in little demand at present, and is of small value, as the following statement 
shows (Table in pp. 315) :- 

i 810. Pargana Chakwakheti - The boundary of this pargana is shown 
Ow :- 





















Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doha .. 
Faringati .... 


Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 













5,337 


Total .. Total ... 












Waste ... 
Total area ... 
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North - Bhutan 


West - Pargana East Madan. 
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Table of 801 


Date of Number | Arable Number of years’ 
transaction | of sales [| area sold purchase of 
In acres assessment 


Amount Realised 


Assessment Number of po per acre 
sole purchase 
fa pvlsssessmient 
<a 
eas eee 
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811. There are six taluks, containing 317 jotes, in this pargana as shown 


below :- 
Area. 
Acres. Dee. 
273 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 8.839 22 
1 Jotes being markets 23s 51 
33 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fuel and fodder purposes 1,294 97 
9 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement 2.437 65 
Area measured on scale of 2 inches to a mile 33,932 80 
1 Jote held revenue-free granted by Government to late Rai Upendra 
Nath Duardar 36— («06 
Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. 654 = 78 


317 Area of pargana 47,218 


99 
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812. The following statement shows the condition of the pargana by present 
settlement as compared with that of last settlement :- 


ACCORDING TO LAST SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 
Class of Soil Class of Soil Area 




















Homestead .... Homestead .... 











Garden .... Garden .... 
Bamboo ... Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba.. Rupit and doba .. 





Faringati .... Faringat .... 






Total ... Total ... 


Waste ... 
Total area .... 






813. The increase of cultivation percent is 6.65. The proportion of present 
cultivation to the area assessed to revenue is | to 1792. 
814. The following statement shows the number of jotedars and other 
tenants in this pargana and the land held by them:- (Table on pp. 319) 
815. The average holding of a jotedar is 11.0 acres, while that of a 
chukanidar is 9.9 acres. 
816. The jotes in this pargana were inspected by my assistant, Babu 
Jadab Chandra Mozumdar. His work was checked by me, and assessment was 
made at the rates marginally noted, which were sanctioned in Government, Rev- 
enue Department letter No. 1744L.H., dated 10th April 1893. 
Rs. A. 
Basti } 8 per cent 
Rupit and doba | 2 per cent 
Faringatt OQ 9 percent 
Waste 0 3 per cent 


817. The result of assessment is Rs. 4,947, which falls at Re. 1-1-3 per 
cultivated acre. 

818. The entire absence of roads in this pargana prevents the arable 
waste land from being brought under cultivation. Most of the jotes suffer from 
ravage by pig, which come from the jungles, and also by wild elephants and deer 
which remain in the adjoining reserved forests. 

819. From the following statement it will be seen that there is not demand 
for land in the pargana and that it is of little value (Table in pp 318) :- 
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Date of Arable 
Transac- 
tion 





820. Pargana East Madari - This Pargana is bounded as follows : - 


North - Bhutan East - Pargana Chakwakheti 
South - Kuch Bihar West - Toorsa river. 
821. The pargana includes six taluks, which contain 187 jotes, as shown bleow :- 
Area. 
Acres. Dec. 
11! Jotes granted for ordinan cultivation and assessed to revenue 8.673 17 
| Jotes being markets 16 =. 80 
42 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fuel and 
3,331 86 


fodder purposes 
33 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement 7,923 85 


Area measured on scale of 2 inches to a mile 15,507 20 
Area covered by roads. rivers. &c. 334 = 558 
187 Area of pargana 35,787 4 


822. The following table shows the state of cultivation now in the pargana 
as compared with the cultivation which existed formerly. The table also shows that 
there is more waste land now than at last settlement. This is due to some jotes 
having been abandoned owing to ravage by wild elephants, which comes from the 
adjoining reserved forests :- 

823. The proportion of present cultivation to the area assessed to rev- 


enue ts | to 2.43. 
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824. The following statement shows the land held by jotedars and other 
tenants in this pargana :-(Table at pp. 322) 


Table of 822 
Class of Soil Area Class of Soil | Areg 
ae See aa eee eee eee eee ee 


Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 















ACCORDING TO LAST SURVE 

















Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 





Total .. Total ... 















Waste ... 
Total area .... 


Waste ... 
Total area .... 


825. The number of jotedars is 209 each holding on an average 41.4 
acres. The number of adhiars under the jotedars ts 140, each holding 2.7 acres. 
There are 295 chukanidars, each holding on an average 12.3 acres, and the number 
of adhiars under the chukanidars 1s 163, each holding on an average 2.2 acres. 

826. The 111 jotes in the pargana were inspected and assessed by me The 
rates for assessment are mentioned in the margin and were sanctioned in Govern- 
ment, Revenue, Department No.1744L.R., of 10th April 1893. The revenue obtained 
by the assessment is Rs. 4,409, which falls at Re. 1-3-9 per cultivate acre. 


Rs. A. 
Basti l 8 per cent 
Rupit and doba I 2 per cent 
Faringatt 0 9 per cent 
Waste 0 3 per cent 


827. The pargana contains good soil, but the whole of the northern part is 
full of heavy jungle and the Barojhar reserved forest, whence wild elephant and pig 
come and do great damage to crops. 

828. The following statement shows the value of land in the pargana 
(Table in pp. 321):- 

BHALKA TAHSIL 
829. Pargana Bhalka - The boundary of this pargana ts given below :- 
North - Bhutan 
East - Sankos river and the Goalpara district of the 
province of Assain. 
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South - Kuch Bihar 
West - Rydak river 
830. There are 14 taluks, containing 787 jotes, in this pargana. One of the 
taluk, namely Ghotoguma, is separated from the main portion of the pargana, and is 
bounded on the north, west, and south by Kuch Bihar, and on east by the Goalpara 
district. 
831. The area of the pargana is as follows : 


Area. 
Acres. Dec. 
684 Jotes granted for ordinary cultivation and assessed to revenue 13,040 04 
2 Jotes being markets 28 = 45 
75 Jotes held khas by Government and reserved for fuel and 

fodder purposes 5,850 83 

26 Jotes held khas by Government, but available for settlement 3.217 16 
Area measured on scale of 2 inches to a mile 45,670 40 

Area covered by roads, rivers, &c. 672 78 

787 Area of pargana . 68,479 66 

Table of 828 


Amount Realised || 


Number of | Price per 
years’ acre 

purchase of 

assessment 





Date of 
Transac- 
tion 


832. The following statement shows the present condition of the pargana 
as compared with that of last settlement (Table on pp.323) :- 
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for 


Table of 824 
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Table of 332 


Homestead .... Homestead .... 
Garden .... Garden .... 
Bamboo ... Bamboo ... 


Rupit and doba .. : Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... Faringati .... 


Total ... Total ... 


Waste ... Waste ... 
Total area .... Total area .... 





833. The increase in cultivation ois 4.75 per cent. The proportion of present 
cultivation to area assessed to revenue ts | to 1.53. 

834. This is the most easterly pargana of the Duars. The following state- 
ment shows the number of jotedars and other tenants in it, and details of the land 
held by them (Table on pp. 325 ) :- 

835. The average holding of a jotedar is 10.9 acres ; that of a chukanidar is 
4.9 acres. 

836. The jotes in this pargana were inspected and assessed by me. The 
rates for assessment are marginally noted, and were sanctioned in the 
Commissioner’s letter No. 1327 R., dated 28th December 1892. These rates were the 
same as those of last settlement. It was considered unnecessary to alter them. 


Rs. A. 
Basti 1] 8 percent 
Rupit and doba 1 = 2 percent 
Faringati 0 9 per cent 
Waste 0 3 per cent 


837. The result of assessment was Rs. 10,170, which falls at Rs. 1-3-2 per 
cultivated acre. ; 

838. Next to South Mynaguri this pargana is perhaps the oldest culti- 
vated one in the Duars. This 1s proved by the many beautiful groves of betel-nut 
plams in every taluk. There is abundant evidence that the pargana was a well 
cultivated one many years ago. Oppression from the Bhutias compelled people to 
run away, and now many places which must have formerly been flourishing home- 
steads have lapsed into jungle. Eight years ago there was not a road between 
Alipur and the pargana. People who desired to come to Alipur on business were 
compelled to do so via Kuch Bihar, because it was dangerous to travel through the 
forests and jungles. The pargana used to be completely out off from communica 
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tion with Alipur during the rains. The land is good, and people obtain splendid 
crops of paddy from it; but this did not benefit them because the paddy could not 
be sold. It used to lie and rot in the courtyards of the people who, therefore, never 
exerted themselves to grow other crops. They fell into habits of idleness, from 
which it ts difficult for them now to recover. The only crop grown by them at 
present is paddy. Jute grows well, but is considered a crop which involves too 
much labour. Mustard seed is grown chiefly by Meches and Garos. The Rajbansis 
will not do more than is necessary to supply their wants. And these habits of 
idleness are simply due to the pargana having been allowed to be cut off, as it were, 
so long from the rest of the Duars. A road from Alipur to Kumergram, the headquar- 
ters of Bhalka tahsil, has now been made; and as a tea garden is also opening out 
in the northern part of the pargana, there will, I hope, be great improvement when 
the time comes for making a resettlement of the pargana. Immediately after the 
haimenti crop is reaped cattle are let loose, and are not attended to again until the 
time for planting haimenti paddy seedlings for the next crop comes round. Cattle 
are then tied up again, and are fed on straw that may be in stock. 

839. Meches and Garos throw away straw. Sometimes they, as well as 
Rajbansis, burn it for cooking food. 

840. The soil in the pargana 1s a splendid black clayey loam, which always 
yields bumper crops; but good use of it is not made. 

841. Arable land will remain waste, and will attract people only when Gov- 
ernment provides more roads to facilitate communication with other parts of 
the Duars. 

842. The following statement shows the value of land in the pargana. The 
figures prove that there is no demand for land here at present (Table on 327):- 


SILIGURITAHSIL. 

843. Pargana Ambari Falakata.- This pargana is bounded on all sides 
by the Bykantpur pargana of Jalpaiguri district. There were 42 jotes in the pargana 
at last settlement. Some of these were broken up under sanction contained in 
Government of Bengal letter,No. 107R., of 28th April 1893. There are now 50 jotes in 
the pargana. 

844. The pargana obtains its name from a mango grove which is on one of 
its jotes. The Karatya river runs through the centre of the pargana. The land on 
both banks of the river is high and sandy. but cultivable, and crops of bhadoi 
paddy and mustard seed are obtained from it. Some of the jotes contain good black 
soil extending over a depth of four feet, and are equal, in my opinion, to the best 
jotes of Mynaguri tahsil. Some of the jotes resemble those of pargana South 
Mynaguri, in the assessment of which second and third class rates have been 
applied. Two or three jotes are really bad, and only fit for fodder purposes. There is 
abundant evidence that the pargana was at one time a highly cultivated and well- 
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Revenue or | Average 


settlement 


Dec 

60 

74 
: | 
70) 


Acres 
7,960 
1,519 
8 
3,020 
334161 
70] 204 | 30 
[27 ]13.04 04 


: 
84 
6 | 05 
id 
: 
a 


819 

| 
687 

28 


85] 
; 
fs 


|= | 
98 
37 
48 
[#3] — | 
[20] — | 


Dec} Acres] Dec J Acres [Dec 
621690] 00] ... [8 
04] 164] 374... 

379 

47 

34 


Acres 
2,959 
324 

1,374 | $05 | 57|4.283] 66] 886 | 37| 
5 ] 1,770 
8 282 
130 


$4 


76 


01 
55 


E 
: 
: 
g 
: 
: 
: 
z 
: 
: 
d 


Dec 
29 
28} 1 
62 
14 
58 


15 
83 
3 
10 
97 


Acres 
490 


ze 
684 
690 
66 
185 
94 


CULTIVATORS 
Grand Total .. 


chukanidars 
Chukanidars 





populated one. Its present backward condition is due to cultivators of the chukanidar 
and adhiar class having left to squat on the superior lands, which lie to the east of 
the Toorsa river, and also to the neglect of Government to supply the wants of the 
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people in respect of roads, markets, &c. The cultivators who remain on the jotes at 
present are chiefly people who are connected to each other or are members of the 
same family. They jointly pay the Government revenue. In this pargana the sons 
and nephews of a jotedar are frequently his under-tenants. This is due not only to 
the difficulty of obtaining other people as chukanidars and adhiars, but also to a 
fear which the jotedars have of losing their lands from sale of their jotes when the 
Government revenue is not paid. In regard to this, jotedars told me : "What are we 
to do? The jotes are too large, and there are too many shareholders. If one man 
does not pay, the jote is sold. Are we to suffer for the fault of one man? We have 
been on this land for many years. Our parents and relatives have died here. Why 
should we be turned out of the land in our holdings if the jote is sold? To obviate 
this we have made our sons and nephews our under-tenants, so that in case the 
jote is sold, we will still have chukani holding to fall back upon, and from which the 
new owner, whoever he may be, will not be able to oust us." As regards this, 
Government, in paragraph 5 of letter No. 10 T.R., dated 28th April 1893, directed me 
to supply statistics of sales of jotes in Ambari Falakata for arrears of revenue. I 
therefore furnish the following statement:- 


Number of jotes sold is pargana Ambari Falakata. 


1889-90 | 1890-91 .{1891-92.41892-93 | 1893-94 
ee as a a a: A Ee 





Ni [ Nit] 2 4 


845. The total area of the pargana, including roads, rivers, &c., is 9,83737 
acres. Of this, 9,370.45 acres have been assessed to revenue, as shown in the 
following statement :- 








ACCORDING TO Last SURVEY ACCORDING TO PRESENT SURVEY 


Class of Soil Class of Soil 
as (aoe ees See Re er! eT Ceeeeeer 




































Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 


Homestead .... 
Garden .... 
Bamboo ... 
Rupit and doba .. 
Faringati .... 







Total ... Total ... 


a 
1,932 39 










Waste ... 
Total area... 


Waste ... 
Total area .... 
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Table of 842 


Amount Realised 
Assessment 


Number of 
years’ 
purchase of 
assessment 













trans- 
action 






Price per 
acre 
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846. The increase in total area of the pargana is 145738 acres, which is due 
to the present survey being a better one. The area of waste land has increased by 
319799 acres. If we deduct from this 145738 acres, which is the excess area ob- 
tained by present survey, the difference is 174761 acres, which represents land 
which presumably was cultivated formerly, but has lapsed into waste. The only 
explanation that can be given for this is that waste land here,as in other parganas 
of the Duars, was classed as faringati formerly. 

847. The proportion of present cultivation to the total area is | to 1.31. 

848. The following statement shows the number of jotedars, chukanidars, 
and other tenants of pargana Ambari Falakata, and the land held by them. The 
average holding of a jotedar is 23.0 acres, that of a chukanidar is 7.6 acres :- (Table 
on pp. 328) 

849. The area of land assessed to revenue is new 9,370745 acres; against 
9,225.07 by last settlement. The excess area is due to an error of measurement in 
last settlement records. 

850. All the jotes in this pargana were inspected and assessed by me.The 
assessment was made at the rates sanctioned at last settlement, as noted in the 
margin, under the orders contained in Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment No.10T.R., dated 28th April 1893. 
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Basti 


Rupit and doba 
Faringati 
Waste 
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851. The revenue payable according to assessment of this pargana by 
present settlement is Rs. 10,701, which falls at Re. 1-8 per cultivated acre. 
852. The following statement shows the value of land in the pargana:- 


Date of (Amount Reaised 
Transac- Assessment Number of | Price per 
tion i years’ acre 
purchase of 
assessment 
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VALUE OF LAND IN THE WESTERN DUARS. 

853. Average value of land.- From the foregoing statements I have 
prepared the following one, which shows the average sale of land per annum in 
each tahsil of the Duars during twelve years, namely, from 1883 to 1894, inclusive. 
The figures have been obtained from the deeds or copies of deeds in the office of 
the Sub-Registrar of Jalpaiguri:- 


_ Date of Number of 
tfansaction of sales jJarea sold | Assessment fa years’ purchase 
in acres of assessment 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT 


854. Settlement made for fifteen years.- The period of settlement of jote: of 
the Mynaguri, Falakata, Alipur, and Bhalka tahsils has been fixed for fifteen years, 
while the settlement of jotes of pargana Ambari Falakata has been fixed for ten 
years. I would most strongly recommend Government not to extend this period, 
especially as the settlement now made is so light and easy. 1 believe that by the 
time the present settlement expires the country will develop and be well advanced 
in cultivation, and that it will then be necessary to make a fresh survey-of the whole 
of the Western Duars, including tea gardens. A correct survey of waste lands 
known as "Tea blocks" is even now much needed. Meches and Garos are holding 
a large area of these lands, and are cultivating paddy, cotton and mustard seed, of 
which little is known at present owing to the want of good maps, and Government 
is therefore losing revenue. All tea gardens should also be properly surveyed, as 
none of the existing Tea office maps are reliable, and no correct information can be 
obtained at present as to the actual area under tea in the Duars. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
BOUNDARY MARKS 


855. Maintenance of traverse survey & boundary marks.-The Survey 
Department have supplied taluk maps showing theodolite stations and trijunction 
points of jote boundaries. The former have been marked in 139 taluks of the Duars 
by large stones, and the latter by bricks, earthen cylinders, and triangular stones. | 
had recommended that tahsildars should be required to inspect these marks annu- 
ally, and to report whether they have been injured or removed or not. I also sug- 
gested that jotedars should be held responsible that he marks are not tampered 
within any way. I have supplied the maps of these boundary marks to the Deputy 
Commissioner, whose duty it is now to see that they are used by the tahsildars. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
BALANCE OF WORK 


856. Work remaining to be done.- At the end of September 1894 the work 
remaining to be done was as follows:- (1) Making over the records of 8,091 jotes to 
the Deputy Commissioner; (2) making over 9,201 vernacular petitions, case records, 
&c.; (3) English correspondence records; and (4) patta sheha registers of jotes in 
Falakata and Alipur tahsils and pargana Ambari Falakata. 


CHAPTER XXX 
NOTICE OF OFFICERS 


857. Good work done by officers.- It only remains to record my obliga- 
tions to the various officers who have worked with and assisted me, and to whose 
efforts is due much of whatever merit the settlement may possess. To Babu Soshi 
Bhusan Dutta I am under special obligation. Although he never had to go out into 
the district and never suffered from broken health as the other officers did, still he 
has been of the greatest assistance to me in supervising the vernacular work in the 
office at Jalpaiguri. He has worked very hard, and I trust that Government will not 
overlook his claims to advancement. Munshi Panch Cowri Biswas was also of 
much assistance to me, and every order to him was quickly carried out. He is a 
good surveyor and draftsman, and deserves well from Government. Maulvi Fazlar 
Rahaman, Babu Jadub Chandra Mozumdar, and Babu Harilal Gupta worked hard 
and well. My head clerk, Babu Kali Nath Banerjee, is one of the best assistants I 
had. He left me to join a permanent post under the Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling, and was succeeded by Babu Monohar Chuckerbutty, of whose indus- 
try and devotion to his work I cannot speak too highly, Seeing the importance of 
the work, and my anxiety to finish it within 30th September, he spared no pains to 
help me, and it is chiefly through carrying out my orders loyally and working day 
and night, often without any sufficient rest, that I was able to finish this report on 
28th September, two days before the date given in my estimates. 


CONCLUSION 


858. On 22nd December 1889 I received a demi-official letter from Mr. E. E. 
Lowis, late of the Bengal Civil Service, the then Commissioner of the Rajshahi 
Division, in which he wrote as follows :- 

"I am glad Government have resolved to give you a chance of showing 
what you can do as Settlement Officer, and I hope you will do the work satisfacto- 
rily, the more so as I have made myself responsible for your possession of the 
requisite qualifications." 

859. The preceding pages furnish an account of my work. They show 
whether the hope expressed by my late Chief has been realised or not. I only 
desire to put on record in these last lines that, if my settlement of the Western 
Duars 1s satisfactory, any success which I may have achieved is due to Mr. Lewis, 
as also to the encouragement I have received at all times from Mr. Nolan, the 
present Commissioner. On the other hand, if there be failure in any respect. the 
fault lies with me, and I can only ask that my inexperience in this particular branch 
of work may he accepted as a sufficient excuse. 


D. SUNDER, 
Settlement Officer, Western Duars. 
The 8th March 1895S. 
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List of Taluks in the Western Duars 
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Ditto Ditto Saopaon 
Fulbart 


4 i 3,876. 5,311.24 


5 ! D1 4 6,109. 7,139.08 





How name of the Taluk was obtained 


7 


Toto=a people and gaon = a village , The taluk is 


named after the Totos who used to reside 
here. 


The soil is composed of sand and clay , the pre- 


dominating. The cultivators here are 
pahanas, Oraons and a few Mechs. The 
crops grown are paddy, the Indian com and 
marua. The south-western portion of the 
taluk 1s hable to injury by the Tista nver. 


Sao 1s the name of a Mech . gaon= village , 


ful=flower , ban= place. The place in which 
Saon Mech resided. Fulban a place which 
was first visited by a kubirpanthi sannyasi 
who surrounded his homestead with flower 
trees. 


Some of the best paddy lands in the Duars are 


contained in this taluk. Crops are not li- 
able to injury by wild animals but the 
Ghish nver has diluvated some land on the 
east of the taluk. Most of the cultivators are 
Oraons and Meches; a few are Raybansis 
and Paharias. The crops grown are 
paddy,Marua and Indian com. 


Udla= a tree the bark or which yields a good 


fibre, ban=place . The taluk was named after 
the tree. The cultivators here are 
Meches Oraons.Muhmmadans Pahanas 
and a few rajbansis who grow paddy and 
Indian corn and also a little jute. The crops 
of jots on south-east of the taluk are some- 
times injured by wild pig which comes from 
the Aphal Chand Reserve Forest. 


Has= duck . khali=lake. There is a bill of this 


name in the taluk which used to be misited 
by large number of ducks annually. 


The soil ts mch and the land 1s suitable for all 


crops :but injury 1s done by wild elephants 
and pig which come from the Aphal Chand 
Reserve Forest. 


Raja=king, danga =high land The taluk has the 


best soil in Paragana Chengman and land 
contained in it has the highest value. Hence 
the name. The cultivators here are Muham- 
madans and Rasjbansis the former 
predominate There are also a few Oraons 
aand meches.the crops grown are 
paddy jute, mustard-seed tobaccoand 
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No 
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fie Se ee 





suyarcane. The outtum of paddy per acre ts said 
to exceed to 25 maunds in places in 
favourable years . No injury ts done to crops 
by wild animals 
6. | Maynaguri | Chengman 9,516.14] Cheng= a kind of fish, man=to be land. The taluk 
where cheny fish used to be found. the soil 
is a sandy loam well suited for paddy and 
jute These are the chiet crops grown by the 
jotedars most of whom are muhammadans 
The chenyinan forest hes to the west of the 
taluk and injun is done to crops by wald 
pig on jotes situate on the westem part of 
the taluk. 
641.28] Jhar=jungle, maj=middle, gaon=village The 
taluk 1s situated in the centre of Pargana 
Chengman and was formerly covered with 
jungle. Hence the name. The jotedars are 
chiefly Muhammadans the soil is good loam 
made up of fine clay and sand. The crops 
grown are chietly paddy and jute. No injury 
is done by the wild animals. 
8. Majgaon : Maj=middle, gaon=village . The taluk and the 
one proceding it he in the centre of parayana 
chenyman , hence the name. The crops grown 
are paddy jute and some sugarcane. | he cul- 
tivators are chiefly Muhammadans. It ts a 
highly cultiwated taluk.aand crops do not 
suffer from ravage by wild animals 
2,105 83] Dolat or Dohala=low, swampy place full of 
clav gaon=sillage. The land in this taluk ts 
low chiefly grows Haimanti paddy of which 
good crops are obtained. Most of the cult- 
vators are Muhammadans Jute and a little 
tobacco are grown on the high lands No 
injury is done to crops by wild animals as 
the taluk is well under cultivators 
10. } Ditto 2,709.83} Khal=canal, para=villaze, A taluk where people 
resided on the taluks of a khal which for- 
merly existed, but has now sitted up. The 
sou here 1s more clayey than sandy. Good 
retums are obtained trom jute and paddv 
land. The taluk ts entirely cultivated, and 
no injury 1s done to crops by wild aninals 
The cultivators are chetly Muhammadans. 
2,507.02} Sari=row or line ,pakri~ a kind of tree(Ficus 
Cordifolins) There used to be a row of this 
tree on each side of the road passing throusth 
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Tahsil Pargana | Nameot] Area by | Area by How name of the Taluk was obtained 
present 


7 





this taluk. Hence the name. The land is well cul- 
tivated Injury 1s occasionally done to crops 
on a few jotes by pig which come from 
Kyranti Reserve Forest. The soil is a sandy 
loam . The cultivators are Muhammadans and 
Raybansis, more of the former. The chief crops 
grown are paddy and jute. 

12. } Maynaguri | Chengmar | Chapada- .75 1,091.76] Chapa=lumps of earth, danga=high land .lumps 
or mounds of earth formerly existed in this 
taluk.Which obtains its name from them. It 
ts well cultivated and the soul which ts a 
mixture of clay and sand yields the cultiva- 
tors good crops of paddy jute. No injury ts 
done to crops by wild animals. The cultiva- 
tors are Muhammadans and Raybansis. | 
think equally divided. 
13. Ditto S 4 1,810.13] Songa=name of a man, para means basti. Songa 
Das was the head man of the taluk which 
therefore obtains its name him. the cultiva- 
tors in this taluk are chiefly Raybansis. The 
crops grown are paddy and jute . The soil is 
sandyloam.No injury is done to crops by 
wild animals. 

14 Ditto 8 3,211.32] A man named Prem Das started a market 

here,Hence the name Gungo means market. 

Much injury has been done to taluk by the 

action of the Tista river ,which has 

diluviated many jotees and silted others ever 
with sand. The cultivators are chiefly 

Muhammadans. The crops grown are paddy 

and jute. 

1,844.27] Basu= to rest, Suba= head man. The taluk where 
the Bhutia Subahs_ used to rest or halt be- 
fore the Duars were annexed. The soil is more 
sandy than clavey. The Tista nver has done 
much injury to jotes. The crops grown are 
paddy and jute. The cultivators are chiefly 
Muhammadans. 

Moa ts the name of a fish which used to be found 
in ponds here,hence the name of the taluk. 
The westem part of the talukhas been m- 
jured by action of the Tista nver. The east- 
em part contains good paddy and jute land. 
These are the crops grown by the cultiva- 
tors who are Raybansis and Muhammadans. 


Total areal 45,151.67 $8 241.36 ; 
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Maynaguri | North 16] The story goes that the taluk was originally 

called "Dham-Dham" which indicates the 

sound obtained by the beating of a drum. 

The name has been changed to Dam-Dim 

since the duars were annexed by the British 

Government . The cultivators here are the 

Oraons, Meches, Muhammadans and 

Rajbansis. The Bengal Duars Railway Dam- 

Dim station is here. The entire taluk is un- 

der cultivation and surround by ten gardens 

The crops grown are paddy and Indian com 

9915.67] The meaning of this word word 1s “Alas! Alas! 

What n road |". The taluk is a large one and 

formerly sparsely populated. It was also 

infested by wild animals. Water could not 
be easily obtained here People were always 
afraid to travel theough the taluk and used 
to express their fear by use of the word “Ha- 

Hai" meaning “Alas! alas'”. The taluk 1s now 

entirely under cultivation. The Jotedars are 

chiefly Muhammadans who have come from 

Rangpur, Baikantapur and others places. 

The Bengal Duars Railway runs though it. 

The important Bataigol market ts in this 

taluk. The crops chiefly grown are paddy 

and jute. The soil is more sandy than clayey. 

The cultivators are Muhammadans, Meches 

and Rayjbansis. 

5,153.54] Kharia= name of a man, Bandar=market. There used 
to be a market in this taluk. It was started by 
Kaharia Das who kept buffaloes and used 
to sell buffalo milk and curd. The taluk 1d 
named aster him. The taluk contains some- 
what poor soil. The crops are myured by 
wild pig which come from adjoing forests 
The crops grown are chiefly paddy and 
mustard seed. The cultivators are Meches. 
Raybansis and some Muhammadans. 

Dhup=incense, jhora=stream The taluk obtains 
its name from a jhora or stream on the banks 
of which a tree yielding a kind of fragment 
resin used to grow. The land in this taluk 1s 
low and the soil good loam but being near 
the Tandu forest much damage is done to 
crops by wild elephants and pig. The culti- 
vators are Muhammadans, Meches and 
Rasjbansis. 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 
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5 | Maynagun 18 50] Baro=twelve, dighi=tank. A Taluk in which there 
existed 12 tanks. These have silted up and 
little trace of them is left . Nearly all the jotes 
here are owned to Muhammadans. The soil 
is aloam with more sand than clay. The Chol 
nver sometimes inundates a portion of the 
westem part of the taluk. The crops grown 
are chiefly paddy and jute. Crops are in- 
jured by wild pig and eleophants. 
5,453.81] Kanta=name of a man, dighr=tank, kumar=potter, 
para=village. Hence a taluk in which a tank 
was excavated by Kanto Das and where 
potters used to reside. The soil id a nch 
clay from which good paddy and jute crops 
are obtained. The jotedars are Muhammad- 
ans and Raybansis, also a few Oraons. 


1! | Maynagur 1,837.01} Jhar means jungle, matiali means soil in which 
Mavynaguri| Matiali there is much nch clay, hence Jhar Matiali 
means a tract of land covered with jungle 
and the soil of which has much good clay in 
it. The taluk adjoins the Tandu forest whence 
pigs come and injure crops which are on the 
eastern part of the taluk. Two markets are 
held here are weekly. The cultivators are 
Muhammadans and Rajbansis, and they 
grow paddy and jute. The Neora tea estate 
is on the west of the taluk. 
2. 5,628.39 Matiali means soil in which there is much good 
clay. The Bengal Duars Railway runs 
through the taluk and Latagun station is 
situate in it. The land is well cultivated and 
the jotedars are chefly Muhammadans who 
obtain good crops of paddy and jute from it. 
Wild pigs come from Tandu forest and in- 
jure crops on the northern part of the taluk. 
Clay of this taluk and the preceding one ts 
used by potters for making cooking and 
water-vessels. 
3. | Ditto Jhar=jungle, bara=large gila=a kind of seed gen- 
Maynagur | Baragila erally round and about half an inch thick 
and one or two inches in length. It is found 
in the capsules of the pods of a kind of 
creeper. The kemel of the seed ts used in 
mamiage or other ceremonies for punfying 
the body. The entire seed 1s used by Dhobies 
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ing. The name of the taluk means that the yila 
creeper used to be found in the jungles here 

The soil is sandy and damp The crops 
grown are paddy and. jute. but much injun 

is done to them on the narthem border by 
wild pig which comes from the Tandu For- 

est’ The Bengal Duars Railway, Ramshai 
Hat, stations is in this taluk Most of the 
cultivator are Raybansis The taluk 1s well 
cultivated with paddy and jute Ramshar 

hat and Altadanyi markets are tn this taluk 

4. | Maynaguri | South Barogila 548. 1,655.33] So called because this taluk 1s situate to the east 
Maynaguri| East of taluk Jhar Barayila It ts well under cul- 

tivation with paddy and jute The cultiva- 
tors are chiefly Raybansis. The soil 1s an 
equal division of sand and clay No injury 

is done to crops by wild animals. 
4,121.72] Bet=canes, Gara=low-land or pond The doba in 
which canes used to prow. There 1s also a 
bheel of the same name (Betyara) in this taluk 
This taluk 1s known as the garden of 
Maynagun Tahsil because manv of the jotcs 
init have splendid groves of betelnut trees, 
which give the jotcdars handsome profits 
The soil is rich, clavev and sandy. trom 
which good crops of jute and paddy are 
obtained The cultivators are chiefly 
Rajbansis Its the best taluk of South 
Mavnagurn and Jand is most valuable here 
6 Chappar ] 3,013. 3,058 07} Chap- thick, gar fort. A fon which tonnerly ex 
isted here had thick posts round wt. There 
are some good proves of betelnut trees here. 
The soilis a sandy loam. The cultivators are 
chiefly Raybansis Amgurt Govermnent 
market is in the talnk The Jalpaiyurt- 
Nagrakata road runs through it The crops 
chiefly grown are paddy and jute. 

7. Baragila This taluk 1s situated to the west of taluk Shar 
West Baragila. The soil 1s a blackish loam which 

is said to be not very favourable to crops. 
Potters make earthen vessels from st The 
cultivators are chictly Ratbansis who prow 
jute and paddy The taluk 1s well under the 
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plough 
8. Banglar 7H The deity Banyala is believed to remain in this 
Jhar taluk His shrine is in the middle of a phar or 


qungle. hence the taluk obtains the name of 
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1 ee ee ee 
"Banglar Jhar”. The soil is fine black loam com- 
posed of sand und clay. Potters make earthen 


pots here. The culuvators are chiefly 
Raybansis who grow paddy, jute and other 
















minor crops. 
9 | Maynagur | South Sing! 1,165.21] Sing a kind of fish, man to be obtained. There is 
Maynagur a deosthan (seat of a deity) of the same name 


(Singiman) tn the taluk. There was also a 
bhil of the same name which has now silted 
up and become rupit land; the people used 
to worship the deity Singhmari prior to 
catching fish in the bhil in order that the 
fish may not injure them with its spikes ; 
hence the taluk has derived the name of 
Singiman. The sol is a clayey loam well 
suited for paddy and jute which grow luxu- 
nantly here. The cultivators are Raybansis 
and Muhammadans. The taluk 1s well under 
the plough. 

10 1,638.43] Boul=a kind of tree, ban=homestead, place or 
garden. Boulban means a place where there 
were boul trees. The Bengal Duars Railway 
passes through this taluk. The soil is good 
sandy loam. The cultivators are Rajbansis 
and Muhammadans. The crops grown are 
paddy and jute. 

507.65] Called after B:dur Das who first settled in this 
taluk Danga means high land, hence high 
land where Bidur used to reside. The soil 1s 
a sandy loam, growing good crops of paddy 
and jute. The cultivators are Muhammadans 
and Raybansis. 

795.681 There is a bhil of the same name (Chatra or Chatrar 
bhil) par=bank. The culturable or habitable 
land in the taluk ts about the banks of the 
bhil ; hence the taluk is known by the name 
of Chatrar-par. The soil is a sandy loam. The 
crops chiefly grown are paddy and jute. The 
cultivators are Muhammadans and 
Rajbansis. 

13. | Ditto 650.29) Do=two, mohoni=mouths, t.e., the place where 
the months of two nvers have joined and 
made one nver: hence the taluk has denved 
its name Domohomni. The Che: nver falls into 
the Tista nver at this taluk. The Domohon 
market and Domohoni station of Bengal 
Duars Railway are in this taluk. The soil 1s 
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a sandy loam from which the cultivators who are 
chiefly Raybansis, obtain good crops. 
Maynaguri |South Katalbari 1,233.88} Katal=jack fnut tree, ban=place or yarden. The 
taluk in which there were katal trees. Many 
jack fruit trees stull exist in the taluk. The 
cultivators here are Muhammadans and 
Rajbansis. The soil is a sandy loam which 

grows good crops of jute and paddy. 
2,285.69] 2,233.52} Moa a kind of fish which used to be obtained in 
ponds of this taluk. Hence the name Moaman 
The soil is a sandy loam. The taluk ts en- 
trrely under cultivation and adjoins sev- 
eral good roads leading to Jalpaizun and 
all markets The cultivators are chiefly 
rajbansis who grow paddy and jute The 
Maynagun market ts near the taluk. 
578.57] Bag=tiger, jan=a canal. A canal in which tigers 
used to dnnk water. There 1s also a stream 
called Bayyjan in the taluk, hence the name 
Bagjan. The cultivators are Rajbansis and 
Muhammadans. The soil is a sandy loam. The 
crops grown are paddy and jute with a little 
tobacco. 

1,949.42] Beng=frog, kandi =cnes. There are many dobas 
and tanks in this taluk, and frogs used to 
make a preat noise in them to the annoyance 
of the people who first settled in the taluk, 
hence the name Bengkandi. The westem 
portion of the taluk contains good paddy 
land. The easter half is high land in which 
crops do not grow very luxunantly. Most of 
the cultivators are Muhammadans. The crops 
grown are paddy, jute and some tobacco. 
3,376.99} 3,443.51] Khagra=a kind of prass, ban=place The taluk was 
covered with khagra, hence the name 
Khagraban There are some very pood jotes 
on the southem half of this taluk. The soil is 
a loam mixed with fine particles of clay and 
sand. The north-eastern part of the taluk 
contains high land of little value of the cul- 
tivator. Paddy and jute are the principal 
crops grown here The jotedars are chiefly 
Rajbansis. 

4,533.56] 4,534.51} Dwanka=a kind of fish, man=to be had, caught 
or killed. This taluk has a nver of the same 
name in which dwanrika fish used to be 
caught in large numbers, Henee the name. 










In acres 








17. 


18. | Ditto 


19. | Ditto 
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The soil is very good loam from which splendid 
crops of paddy and jute are obtained. The 
land is low and favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of paddy. Most of the jotedars are 
Rajbansis. Basilerdanga bi-weekly market 
is in this taluk. 

3,314.12] 3,324.25] Chura=crown, bandar=plaee. It is said that a 
crown which was over the temple of 
Jalpeswar was blown into the taluk dunng 
a storm, hence the taluk is known by the 
name of Chunabandar. The soil of this taluk 
is very nch, and the value of the land is high. 
Jutes always obtain a good price. The whole 
of the taluk is cultivated; and the crops of 
paddy are exceedingly large. Tobacco and 
Jute also do well here. The cultivators are 
chiefly Rajbansis. 

1,877.45} Chur is land of alluvion accretion. The taluk 
which is an accretion to Churabhander in 
called Chur- Churahandar. The soil 1s com- 
posed of fine sand, with little clay. The taluk 
was formed by the action of the Jaldacca 
river. The only crops grown are paddy and 
a little jute and tobacco. The cultivators are 
Rajbansis. 

22. 1,332.18] 1,327.31] Purba=at east or first, Dahar=to adoro or 

worship. The god who is adored first. There 

is a god by the name of Purbadahar 

(Mahadeo) in the taluk which obtains its 

name from him. A small red bnck temple 

exists in this taluk and is said to have been 
built by the Raja who created Jalpesh 
temple It is a ruin. The soil is nch and the 
land low The yield of paddy per acre ts large. 

Most of the cultivators arc Raybansis who 

grow paddy. tobacco and mustard seed. The 

Mullick hat (market) ts in this taluk. 

2,258.50} 2,261.07] Bhanga=broken, malli=road. There is an old 

Bhutia road running through the taluk. It 

is broken tn several places, hence the name 

Bhangamah. The soil is a nch sandy loam 

yielding good crops to the cultivators, 

nearly all of whom are Rajbansis. The 

Huchlurdanga Government market is in this 

taluk. 

24. {Ditto 1,967.62] 2,086.74] Sal=a kind of tree (Shorea Robusta), ban=place. 

There is a small group of sal trees in the taluk 










20. | Maynaguri jSouth 
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which obtains its name from them. The soil here 


is poor with much fine sand. Crops do not 
grow well. Most of the cultivators are 
Rajbansis. 


§73.72}|Gar=fort, Toli= suburbs. The lands about a ton 


The temple of Jalpesh stands in this taluk It 
ts possible that a tort existed in the taluk 
years ago, and that the taluk was named af- 
ter it. The taluk 1s a small one. The land ts 
low and grows chiefly Ha:manti paddy. All 
the cultivators are Rajbansis. 


2,478.34] Bhuska=the name of a man, danga=high. The taluk 


is made up of a block of high land in which 
the soil is sandy. It obtains its name from 
Bhuska Das who first settled here. The soil 
in most of the taluk ts very poor; chiefly fine 
sand. The cultivators are Raybansis and 
Muhammadans. 


298.44] There is a deity hero called "Mainamoi Tacurani " 


She is still worshipped at her shnne which 
is within Maynagun market, The taluk 1s 
named after her. The soil ts a sandy loam on 
which paddy is grown and does well. The 
crops of jute and tobacco are poor The 
Jalpaiguri-Alipore and other roads pass 
through the taluk. Maynaguri market 1s 
within it. 


3,351.25] 3,504.36]Madha=The Hindu god Knshna, dangi=high 


land. There ts a shrine of this god on a piece 
of high land in the taluk, which 1s named 
after him. The Maynagun market adjoins 
this taluk. The soil is a dark loam composed 
of sand and clay. The jotedars are chiefly 
Rajbansis. The crops grown are paddy, to- 
bacco and jute, also some sugarcane. 


Dangaparal 2,010.25] 1,958.83} Danga=high, para=village. Hence a village or 









taluk in which most of the land is high The 
soil contains more sand than clay The cul- 
tivators are chiefly Raybansis. Tobacco, jute 
and paddy are grown here 


2,913.11} Ulla=name of a man, dabn=a piece of land. Ulla 


Das first settled in the taluk and began to 
cultivate the lands, hence the taluk 1s named 
after him. The soil of this taluk 1s a sandy 
loam. The cultivators are made up of Mu- 
hammadans and Rajbansis. Being near 
Jalpaigun, the value of the land is high The 
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crops grown are chiefly paddy and jute. 
1,682.81|Manch=chilly, buri=field, &. It is alleged that 
formerly there was extensive cultivation of 
chilly in this taluk, hence its name. At 
present the principal crop of the taluk is 
paddy. Tho Bengal Duars Railway passes 
through the taluk. Most of the cultivators 
are Muhammadans, Dongar-hat (market) is 
in this tuluk. 

3,242.31|Sisua=corruption of Sissu, a kind of tree 
(Dalbergia Sissoo), bari=place. The place 
where Sissu trees used to grow, hence the 
name. The important market known as Barnes 
hat is in this taluk. Much injury has been 
done to jotes here owing to action of the 
Tista nver which has silted some of them 
over with sand and utterly destroyed oth- 
ers. 

2,236.65|Baro=twelve, gharia=houses. The story is that 
the man who first settled in the taluk erected 
12 huts for himself, and for this he obtamed 
the mckname of Baroghana, Another story 
is that 12 families first squatted together in 
the taluk, hence its name. The soil is very 
good for Haimanti paddy and jute, and these 
are the principal crops grown by Rajbansis 
and Muhammadans. 
1,098.35/Gore=burying ground, gram=village. The village 
or taluk where the dead used to be burned. 
The taluk got its name from this. The land is 
lowlying and yields good crops of paddy 
and jute. Most of the cultivators are 
Raybansis. 

2,466.50{A small fish called Puti used to be obtamed in a 
bhil in the taluk, hence the name. The soil is 
made up of fine clay and sand. The crops 
which flourish best are paddy and jute. 
Onions also do well. The cultivators are 
chiefly Rajbansis . 

3,302.06] The taluk is named after the Harmoti river which 
runs through it. The Eastern half of the taluk 
contains somewhat poor soil. The western 
half is low and yields good crops of paddy 
and Jute. Most of the cultivators are Muham- 
madans. Bhot hat market is in this taluk. 
37 TDitto Khairkhal 2.355.66]Khair trees used to grow along the banks of a 
khal or canal which is in the taluk, hence 
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the name. The shrine of the deity Khairkhal is 
also in this taluk. The land here is low with 
clayey soil and very rich in some places 
The high land hes on the northeastern part 
of the tahsil and contains poor soil. The 
crops grown are paddy and jute. The culti- 
vators are Muhammadans and Rajbansis. 
Brahma=Brahmin, pur=place. The place where 
3,252.87] 3,254.17 Brahmns used to remain. There is a story that 
a number of Brahmns formerly resided in this 
taluk which was named after them. Another 
tale is that the taluk was named after the god 
Brahma, who was supposed to be here. Some 
of the Jalpesh jagir jotes were in this taluk. 
Speaking generally the soil of this taluk is 
poor. Some of the jotes on the southern and 
western part of the taluk are very good, and 
large crops of paddy and jute are obtained 
from them. Most of the culti- vators are Mu- 
hammadans. 


Pundi=wild cardamum, bari=place. The taluk 
used to be covered by wild cardamum, hence 
its name. It is now entirely under cultiva- 
tion. The soil is a sandy loam. The crops are 
paddy, jute, mustard-seed and tobacco. The 
cultivators are Rajbansis and Muhammadns. 

So called after the Juratoni river. The land is en- 
tirely cultivated with paddy, jute, tobacco 
and mustard seed by Rajbansis and Muham- 
madans. Crops do not suffer from ravages by 
pig. 

So called because there were many sal trees here 
formerly and the place was full of jungle. 
Much of the land is now under cultivation 
with paddy, jute, mustard seed and tobacco. 
The cultivators are Muhammadans and 
Rajbansis. Crops suffer from ravage by pig. 

A small block of sal trees exists here, and the taluk 
is named after them. The entire taluk is un- 
der cultivation, and good crops of paddy 
and jute are obtained by the cultivators who 
are Rajbansis and Muhammadans. Salban 
market is in this taluk, and Jalpaiguri- 
Alipore road passes through 

IS named after the Gadong river which runs 
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through the taluk. The land is well cultivated 
with paddy, tobacco, jute and mustard seed. 
Wild pig injures crops here. The cultiva- 
tors are Muhammadans and Rajbansis. Kayjir 
hat is in this taluk. 
2,161 56] Kholai or khal=low, gram=place. The land of this 
taluk 1s low and undulating, hence the name. 
It is very good for paddy and jute. The soil 
is a fine clayey loam. The cultivators are 
chiefly Rajbansis. Jalpaigun-Alipore road 
runs through the taluk. 
5,179.74] The land of this taluk is fit for planting the boro 
paddy, hence called Boragari. Most of the 
cultivators are Rajbansis. Good crops of 
paddy, jute and tobacco are obtained. The 
soil is a dark sandy loam. Dhupgumn hat is in 
this taluk. 
1,376.20] A tree called Bairati sal used to grow in this taluk, 
hence the name Bairatiguri. The soil is a 
sandy loam. The land is well cultivated by 
Rajbansis and a few Muhammadans with 
paddy, jute, tobacco and mustard seed. The 
Alipore-Noathoa road runs through the 
taluk. 
2,053.33] Formerly a Gosai or Sanyasi established a hit, 
here, hence the name Gosairhat. The hit is 
Not in existence at present. The land is high 
in the north-western part of the taluk. Crops 
in this part are injured by wild pig. The 
cultivators are Rajbansis and Muhammad- 
ans. 
10,288.52] So called after the Garokhuia river which flows 
through the taluk which has only lately 
been brought under cultivation by Muham- 
madans and Rajbansis. Much injury is done 
to crops in the northem part of taluk by pigs 
which come from Moraghat forest. Sandy 
loam, the taluk is a new one, brought to 
notice this settlement and is being cultivated 
by Meches, Garo; Muhammadans and 
Rayjbansis. . 
1,932.30] 2,163.76] Jhar=jungle, magur a kind of fish, man=to be 
had. The fish called Magur used to be ob- 
tained in ponds near jungles in this taluk, 
hence the name. Most of the cultivators are 
Muhammadans. The soil is a loam composed 
of sand and clay. Good crops of paddy and 
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ute, also tobacco are obtained Pigs do much 
injury to crops, 
2,303.75} 2,133.70]Formerly a bhil existed here in which the magur 
fish was plentiful and used to be caught. The 
taluk obtains its name from this. The taluk is 
one of the best in pargana Moraghat. The 
soil is a nch sandy loam from which splen- 
did crops of paddy and the best Jute and 
tobacco are obtained. Most of the cultiva- 
tors are Muhammadans. 
5,950.68] Baro=twelve, ghana= homesteads. This taluk was 
formerly inhabited by only 12 men from 
which fact it 1s called Baroghana. It 1s well 
cultivated by Muhammadans and Ra)jbansis. 
The crops of paddy, jute and tobacco are 
generally good and full. The soil is a sandy 
loam. Jalpaigun-Alipur road passes through 
the taluk. 
258.59|Jakoi= a fishing basket, kona=small. There are 
only three small jotes in this taluk which 
resemble a jakoi, hence the name. It is en- 
tirely cultivated. The soil is a sandy loam. 
The crops of paddy, jute, tobacco and mus- 
tard seed are good Pigs do no damage here. 
Altagram| 6,232.00] 6,211.14]Alta=name of a man, gram=villege. The taluk 1s 
named after Alta Das who was bend man here. 
It is by far the best taluk of Falakata tahsil, 
and entirely cultivated. The value of land 
here is high and jotes always fetch a good 
price. The crops of paddy, jute, tobacco and 
mustard seed are generally full, The soil isa 
nch loam. The Mynatol: market is here A 
little of the western part of the taluk has been 
silted over with sand by the Jaldacca nver. 
3,805.87] 2,791.24|Godea=name of a man, kuti=house or homestead 
The taluk obtains its name from Godea Das 
who formerly resided here. The Jaldacca nver 
has diluviated some of the westem portion 
of this taluk. Pigs come from jungle on that 
part and do much injury to crops. The entire 
taluk belongs to Kyan Oswal who culti- 
vates it through Muhammadan and Raybansi 
under tenants, The soil is a sandy loam on 
which paddy, jute and tobacco are grown. 
15,671.50120,071.43]This taluk is on the north of Altagram and was 
formerly full of jungle, hence the name. The 
soil is a very rich loam giving splendid 
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crops of paddy, jute and tobacco to the cultiva- 


tors, most of whom are Rajbansis. Pigs in- 
jure crops in the northem part of the taluk. 


3,592.08] Is named after the Angrabhasa river which passes 


through it. The taluk is a new one. Much of 
it remains to be cultivated. The soil is a sandy 
loam. The cultivators are Rajbansis, Meches, 
Oraons and Muhammadans. Crops are in- 
jured by pig. 


3,509. 50} The taluk obtains its name from the sal trees grow- 


ing there. The soil is a sandy loam. The cul- 
tivators are Meches, Oraons and Rajbansis. 
The taluk is a new one and recently brought 
under the plough. 


237.48| Chapa=flower or tree, gun=place. The taluk ts 


named after the chapa tree which used to grow 
here. It is a new taluk, only now being cul- 
tivated by Oraons and Meches. 


4,753.14] Khair=a tree (Acacia catechn), kata=thom. So 


named after this tree which grows luxun- 
antly here and is full of thors. Some believe 
that the name is obtained from the Khairkata 
river which runs through the taluk. It is a 
new taluk only now being cultivated by 
Rajbansis, Meches and Oraons. 


1,579.52] Dudumari=a river, kola=plantain, 


ban=homestead. Is called alter the Duduman 
river which runs through the taluk. Wild 
plantain trees used to grow here, hence the 
name. The taluk is only now being culti- 
vated by Meches aud Oraons. 


717.351 6,456.33} So called after a Mech Mondol named Tondoo who 


resided here. The Jaldacca and Dinah rivers 
have dilu vated many jotes in the taluk. The 
soil 1s made up of fine sand and gravel. The 
land of most jotes is imgated. The cultiva- 
tors are Meches, Pahanas, Rajbansis aud 
Muhammadans. The crops grown are paddy, 
mustard seed and a little jute. 


460.80] Is named after Nagra Bhutia who formerly resided 


here. The Jaldaeca river has diluviated some 
of the westem part of this taluk. The soil is 
sand and fine gravel along the foot of the 
hills, and a loam with much fine sand to- 
wards the southern portion. The cultivators 
are Oraons, Pahanas, Meches, Rajbansis and 
Muhammadans. The crops grown are paddy 
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and Indian com. Many of the jotes are imgated, 
else they could not be cultivated 
343.131 Hantal=green pigeon. So called from the number 
of preen pigeons which used to sit on trees 
in this taluk. Another story ts that. there 
were formerly many Haritokt trees here 
There are onlv seven new jotes in this taluk, 
and these are held by Meches who grow only 


60,118.19 96,185 91 paddy. 
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Falakata | Moraghat 
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Barodoba Bara=large, doba=pond. There is a large doba or 
pond and several small ponds in this taluk. 
The taluk ts named after the large doba The 
soil is a nch sandy loam from which splen- 
did crops of paddy, jute and tobacco are 
obtained. The cultivators arc chiefly 
Raybansis. Crops are some times injured by 
wild pig. 

1,899.51] Bhutni=a Bhutia woman, ghat=a ghat or ferry. In 

the time of the Bhutias a Bhuua woman was 

the farmer ot Mujnat ferry. The taluk 1s there- 

fore, named atter her. The soil 1s a sandy loam 

on which paddy, jute and tobacco. particu- 

larly the latter, does well. The culuvators 

are chiefly Raybansis. Crops do not suffer 

from intury by wild animals. 

1,168.88] Bala=sand, soondar=beautiful. Formerly there 
was a river named Balasoondar in this taluk. 
It has now silted up. The sand of this nver 
was fine and used to grow any crop. Even 
now good crops of paddy, jute and tobacco 
are obtained, hence the taluk was named af- 
ter the river. The cultivators are chiefly 
Raybansis. 

Khira=name of a man, kote=a moat. In the time of 
the Bhutia Government one Khira Das dug 
a moat round his homestead. The taluk was 
named after him. The soil is a good sandy 
loam. The crops grown are paddy. jute, mus- 
tard seed and tobacco, which do not sutfer 
from injury by pig. The jote- dars are 
Raybansis and Muhammadans 

4,214.57] Katal=jack frit, ban=place. The taluk obtnins 

its name from some jack fruit trees which used 

to be here. The jotedars are Rajbansis and 

Muhammadans. The soil ts a sandv loam in 

which paddy, mustard seed, jute and tobacen 


Lakhipur 
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are grown. No damage is done to crops by wild 
animals. 

Gua=bctelnut, bar=place. The story is that 
betelnut trees were first planted in this taluk. 
The crops grown are paddy, mustard seed, 
jute and tobacco, The soil is a sandy loam. 
Dalgaon4 29,428.79 29,210.85 Dal=a local deity, Soru=a local deity, 
gaon=village. The taluk obtains its name from 
these two deities who were supposed to 
remain her. Much of the land is still waste. 
Crops of jute and paddy suffer from ravage of 
pig. 

38] So called after Dhula Mech who was headman of 
the village. A great portion of the taluk is 
waste, and has been resumed from the estate 
of the late Colonel Jedayet Ali Khan. 

9. 1Di 7 ee 1,165.63) Is named after Bangali Mech who was headman of 
the taluk. The present residents are only 
Meches. Crops suffer from ravage by wild pig. 
100.004 So called on account of there being no water in 


this taluk, which is a jungle at present. 
m 43,044.99 44,681.19 


1 | Falakata J 3,159.51] This is a new taluk. It was not in existence in the 
time of the Bhutias. Most part of the taluk is 
covered with khair trees, from which it ob- 
tains its name. Khair-Acacia catechu, 
ban=place or homestead, hence place where 
khair trees are found. Most of the cultivators 
are Meches and Paharias. The crops grown 
are chiefly paddy and Indian com. The jotes 
are irrigated as the land is high and the soil 
sandy. Crops are injured by pigs. 

2,459.3 10,069.79 There are some sal trees in this taluk from which 
it obtains its name. 

Sal tree=Shorea Robusta, kumar=place. The chief 
crops grown are paddy and jute. The culti- 
vators are Muhammadans and Meches. 
Land is high. Soil is a sandy loam. Some jotes 
are itmigated. Crops are _—injured by pig. 

4,516.31] Deo=deity, goan=homestend or village. The story 

is that in ancient times there was a Deo (or 

local deity) in this taluk and that men used 
to worship it by sacrificing pigeons, ducks 
and pig. If anyone failed to do this it was 
believed that the Deo would kill the 
defaulter’s children, hence the taluk is named 
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after the deity. The land 1s very good. but there 1s 


a paucity of people in the taluk, and much 
jungle remains init. Crops grown are paddy, 
jute and mustard seed. Pigs do much injury 
tocrops. The cultivators are chiefly, Meches, 
and Muhammadans, also some Raybansis. 


Jhar=junyle, Bel=a fnut tree (Egle marmelos). This 


The 


taluk was covered with dense jungle, and 
there were some bel trees from which it ob- 
tains the name of Jhar Beltolh, Much waste 
land exists in the taluk The number of people 
is small, crops grown are paddy. jute and 
mustard seed Pigs do much injun to crops. 
shrine of a deity called Bhandami existed 
under a Bel tree in this taluk) Bel oa tree. Leli= 
place, Bhandami, name of the deity The taluk 
obtains its name from this. The land ts high 
and undula- ting. The soil ts a sandy loam 
There are few people in the taluk. and much 
waste land is sull available for cultuwation. 
Pigs do much injury to Crops 


Parang=name of a river, par= on banks of, The 


taluk obtains its name trom the Parang nver 
which runs alongside it. The land is high. 
the soil 1s fine sand with a little clay. Paddy, 
tobacco and jute do well here. Most of the 
jotcdars arc Muhammadans who came trom 
Patyrain and Baura. Piy and eer do much 
injury to crops. 

taluk is named atter the Raicheuyva river 
which nuns through it. The land grows good 
crops of paddy and tobacco. It is the best 
taluk of Pargana West Madan and Falakata 
Government market ts situate init) Most of 
the cultivators are Raybansis 

Dumchi reserved forest hes alongside thts 
taluk. The Champ tree( Micehha champaka) 
used to be found in this taluk. hence the 
name. The taluk is full of jungle at present. 


Durning the time of the Bhutias there was a Katam 


(tahsildar) who gave the taluk as a jagur to 
a chaukidar (village watchman) who resided 
here, hence the name The taluk is full of 
jungle with lite cuitivation which ts done 
by Raybansis. 
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Is named after the deity Telessar who is believed 
to remain here. The taluk is full of jungle. 

Is named after Mahakal the deity who governs 
wild animals and is supposed to reside here. 
Much of this taluk was first cultivated by 
Meches and lately by the Sonthals who have 
a colony here. The soil is a nch loam yield- 
ing good crops of paddy mid Indian corn. 
Pig and sometimes wild elephants injure 
crops. 

Masjid=mosque Khana=place. A mosque sup- 
posed to be over 200 years old and to have 
been built by Chand Kait and Bhela Kait, 
two Muhammadans who had some influence 
over the Bhutias, exists here. The taluk ob- 
tains its name from this. Most of the cultiva- 
tors are Muhammadans. The crops grown are 
paddy, jute, must- ard seed and tobacco. 

1,116.74] Tot=Totus, an aboriginal tbe, para=village. The 
Totas are said to have formerly resided here, 
the taluk obtains its name from them. The soil 
is poor; a light loam with much fine sand. 
The cultivators now are Raybansis who grow 
paddy, jute and tobacco. 
257.71] Kan= one who can use a bow, para=village. The 
taluk obtains its name from a number of 
shikaris who formerly resided here. The soil 
is poor and full of fine sand. The cultivators 
are Rajbansis and Muhammadans who grow 
paddy, jute, mustard seed and tobacco. 

495.75] Bindi= name of a man, para=village. The taluk 
obtains its name from Bindi Das who was 
head man here. The soil is a sandy loam and 
is cultivated by Rajbansis and a few Mu- 
hammadans. The crops grown are paddy, jute, 
mustard seed and tobacco. 

Karjyi=father-in-law of a Raja, para=village. 
Called after the father-in-law or a Raja of 
Kuch Bihar who formerly resided here. The 
soil is a sandy ‘loam on which. paddy, jute, 
mustard seed and tobacco are yrown. The last 
mimed crop is very poor. Most of the culti- 
vators are Rajbansis. 

916. 2)| Named after Sand Das who was a headman in this 

taluk. The soil is good loam in which paddy, 

mustard seed and jute grow well. The culti- 
vators are chiefly Rajbansis. 
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Bhati=low, bari=homestead. This is the most 
southern taluk in the pargana. A market is 
here. The Bhutias used to halt at this place 
as the last post within their jurisdiction, 
hence the name. Most of the jote are held by 
Raj- bansis. The soil is a sandy loam The 
crops grown are paddy, jute, mustard seed 
and tobacco, 

Chilu=a man, ghat=a ghat. A man, Chilu. used to 
keep a vhat at the Han-bhanga nver The 
taluk obtains its name from him The lands 
here are held almost exclusively by 
Rajbansis who grow paddy, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The soil is a sandy loam 

So called from the homestead of a Kumar (potter) 
which existed near a jan (narrow channel 
for catching fish) in this taluk. Paddy, jute, 
tobacco and mustard seed are cultivated 
here by Raybansis and Muhammadans. The 
soil is a sandy loam. 

The taluk obtains it name from the river Khatisa- 
mani. The cultivators here are Rajbansis and 
Muhammadans. The crops grown are paddy. 
mustard seed, jute, and tobacoo. The soil 1s 
a sandy loam. 

Called after the nver Parokata on which 1t stands. 
The taluk is still full of jungle whence pigs 
come and injure crops on jute lands. Most 
of the cultivators here are Muhammadans 
who have come from Kuch Bihar. Paddy ts 
chiefly grown here. 

Buruj=mound or pillar, kutt=house. The taluk 
obtains its name from an earthen mound 
which used to be here, and also from the tact 
that it is surrounded by the Bakla, Rydak 
and Labakuna streams. The taluk ts under 
jungle. Muhammadans have come from 
Kuch Bihar and have settled here. Wild 
pigs injure crops. 

Named after Sib Mech. Now all under jungle. 

Named after the Chapa or Champ tree (Michelia 
Champaka) which used to grow here. The 
taluk 1s a well cultivated one. The soil be- 
ing a line sandy loam. The cultivators are 
Rajbansis and Muhammadans. Much injury 
is done to crops by pig. 

So called after Koya Das whose homestead was 
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here. The northem part of this taluk is full of jungle 
from which pigs come and injure crops. The 
Dobasiyas reside in this taluk. The soil is a 
fine sandy loam. The crops grown are paddy, 
tobacco, and a little jute. 

19 | Ahipore | Bhatibari : 377.71] A short man named Khato Das used to reside here. 

The taluk takes its name, from him. The soil 

is poor and crops do not grow well. The land 

also 1s high. Raybansis chiefly cultivate the 

land. 

990.04] This taluk obtains its name from Thanu Das who 

had his homestead here. The soil is a sandy 

loam. The crops culnvated by Rajbansis and 

a few Muhammadans are paddy, mustard seed 

and a little yute. Pigs do much injury to crops. 










20. 


1. | Alipore imti Nimti=the name of a river, Domohoni=two 
mouths, 1.e. the place where the nver Nimt 
joms the river Kalyani. The lands are culti- 
vated by Meches who pay capitation tax. 


only by Mechies who pay capitation tax. 
So called after the Boura tree. The kernel of the 
seed of this tree is eaten. The taluk is a new 
one on which Muhammadans from Kuch 
Bihar and Rangpur have settled. 
459.84] The place where the Bhutia Subahs used to 
reside. It 1s well cultivated with paddy, jute 
and mustard, also a little tobacco. The soil 
is a sandy loam. The cultivators are only 
Rajbansis. 
3,840.95] Stands on the bank of the Chapor river after which 
it is named. The soil and cultivators are same 
as in Subagunge. 
6,600.42} So called after Menda Mech. Is under jungle . 
Meches cultivate some land and pay capita- 
tion tax. 
505.704 Named after Lota Meeh who was headman here, 
Meches cultivate only paddy. Land is um- 
gated. Wild elephants and pigs do much 
injury to crops. 
1,959.37] Ban=jungle, ebowka=a circular bhil or lake, 
mari=to kill. There is a circular lake m this 
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taluk in which fish may be killed; hence the name. 
The soil in the taluk is a sandy loam tn which 
paddy and a little jute and tobacco are grown 
by Rajbansis and Muhammadans. Much 
injury is done to crons by pigs. 

Named after the Ghagra jhora. The taluk is a new 
one. Cultivators are Rajbsnsis and Muham- 
madans who have come from Rangpur nnd 
Kuch Bihar. Much injury is done to crops 
bv pig. 

Named after Jito Bhutia who used to reside here 
at time of the Bhutias The taluk 1s inhab- 
ited now by Rajbansis and Pahanas Tho 
latter keep buffaloes and sell milk. The fonner 
cultivate the westem part of the taluk with 
paddy, mustard seed and jute. Much injury 
is done to crops by wild pig and elephants. 

Named after Daman Das who was the first to settle 

here. The head-quarters of Buxa subdivision 

are in the southern part of the taluk. The 
northem part is sull under jungle. 

So called after Cheng Das who resided here. A 

well cultivated taluk in which chiefly 

paddy is grown by the cultivators who are 

Rajbansis. 

Manji or fishermen used to reside in this taluk, 

hence the name. There are only two jotes 

belonging to Raybansis here. Crops are 
destroyed by pig. 

Dhal or Dhalu =undulaling The land here 1s 
undulating; hence the name. The land 1s still 
under jungle. 

Named after Salsala Das who ts said to have tor- 
merly resided here. Salsala=long The taluk 
is a long narrow one and runs from north to 
south: probably hence the name. The south- 
em end of the taluk is well cultivated. The 
Alipore-Haldi- Bari road passes through 
it. The soil 1s a sandy loam. The crops are 
paddy, jute, mustard seed and a little to- 
bacco. The cultivators are Raybansis and 
Muhammadans. 

Named after a large embankment which the 

16. } Ditto Bhutias put up on south of this taluk to 

mark the boundary between it nnd Kuch 

Bihar. The soil is a sandy loam. Crops grown 


12. 


13. 
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Total 2 








How name of the Taluk was obtemed 


7 


by Rajbansis and a few Muhammadans are paddy, 
mustard seed and a little jute and tobacco. 
Crops are injured here by wild pig. 

Chalni =a circular tray for cleaning paddy. The 
taluk is a circular one resembling a chalun; 
hence the name. The cultivators are chiefly 
Rajbansis and the crops grown are paddy, 
mustard seed and a little jute. The soil is a 
sandy loam. 

Chuar=a jhora, pur=bonks of, Jhajangi-field or 
open space. Hence an open taluk on the 
banks of the Chuar jhora. The taluk ts un- 
cultivated and under jungle. 

Named after Atia Mech. Now inhabited only by 
Meches who cultivate land by payment of 
Duo tux. soil and crops are similar to . 


So called after Sona Das who was a Mondal here. 
Most of the taluk is cultivated by Rajbansis 
who grow paddy and mustard seed. Pigs 
do much Injury to crops. The soil is a sandy 
loam. 

Named after the Panchkol (Chalta) trees (Dillenia 
Imlica), which are in the taluk. The soil is a 
sandy loam. The cultivators arc Rajbansis 
and a few Muhammadans, who grow paddy 
and a little into and tobacco, also mustard 
seed. Crops are injured by pig. 

So called after Kamsing Das. The soil and crops 
are the same as in Panchkalguri. Crops are 
injured by pig. 

Named after Topsi Das who was the first to settle 
in the taluk. The soil and crops are the same 
as in Panchkalguri. Crops are injured by 
pig. 

Named after the Porarnver on which it stands. 
Porar=river, par=bank. It is a taluk well 
cultivated by Rajbansis with paddy, jute, 
mustard seed and tobacco, but pig still in- 
jure crops. The Alipore-Ghargharia road 
runs through it. 


Bi Named after sal trees which are near the taluk. 


Much damage to crops is done here by pig. 
Most of the cultivators are Muhammadans 
who have come from Kuch Bihar. 
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Patla=a name, khawa=to eat. The ongin of the 
name of this taluk is not exactly known. 
Some alleyve that a leading Raybanst named 
Patla Das ate rice here The soil 1s sandy 
with much high land on which bu tYaloes 
are kept. The graves of three Bntsh officers 
who died of cholera in 1861-65 are here 

Called the centre taluk within heavy jungle 
Only Meches reside here. Cultivation 1s 
done by irrigation. 

Sat=seven, ali or avle=path The Meches sav that 
there used to be seven roads or footpaths 
leading into the forest from here. hence the 
name. The land 1s under jungle with some 
cultivation by Meches who pay capitation 
tax. 

5: }gami wef 747.16] Maj=centre, gaon=village. The centre taluk. Now 

all under jungle. 

6. ; 1,111.80] Name after Jai Mech who was the headman here. 

The soil is a light loam composed of line 

gravel and sand on which only paddy and 

Indian corm are grown by Paharias and 

Meches. 


I. 2,036.00} 3,313.43} Its onginal name was Kongargaon A man nained 
Hansha Deb Konyor resided in the taluk, 
and the Bhutias therefore named the place 
"Kongargaon.” The soil is much clay on 
which only paddy 1s grown. Some of the 
lands are imgated The cultivators are only 
Rajbansis Pigs injure crops in the north- 
ern part of the taluk. 

A Brahmin named Kalia Patra a dug a tank 
(puskarni or pukur) in this taluk, hence the 
name Pukarigaon was given to it by the 
Bhutias. The soil ts blackish clay on which 
only Haimanti paddy 1s grown. The culti- 
vators are entirely Raybansis. 

3. i Haldibari] 1,058.94] 2,567.02] Haldi=turmenc, ban=place. There was a shrub 
called “Dama Handra” (Curcuma Zcdoana) 
in the taluk: hence it is called Haldibari 
The only crops grown arc paddy and cot- 
ton. The latter by Garos The soil is aclayey 
loam. Pigs injure crops here. 

A hat or market was established by one Pagla 
kotal in the taluk, hence it is called Paglar 
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hat. The cultivators are chiefly Rajbansis. The 
soil is clayey loam. The only crop grown is 
paddy. 

1,798.06] 3,436.61]A wealthy man named Cheng Das was the first to 
squat in the taluk, hence it is called 
“Chengman”. Another story ts that cheng 
fish used to be caught in the ponds of the 
taluk. The cultivators are chiefly Meches 
and Rajbansis. The soil is a clayey loam on 
which paddy is chiefly grown. Land ts imz- 
gated here. Crops are injured by pig, and 
occasionally by wild elephants. The Rydak 
nver has diluviated land here. 

2,188.25] 4,316.74} There was formerly soft clay in the taluk, hence it 

is called Duldulce. The cultivators are 

Meches and Rajbansis. The crops grown are 

paddy and a little jute, fields are irrigated 

when paddy is growing. Crops are injured 
by pig. A small bi-weekly market is held 
here and belongs to Government. 

695.93} Formerly people who cultivated land here used 
to obtain only 12 Ins, i.e., maunds 20 seers 
of paddy per hal of 5 acres here; hence the 
name. 

The land is high with fine blackish sand. Culti- 
vation is done by irngation. Most of the 
cultivators are Rajbansis. Wild pigs do 
much damage to crops. 

8 [Ditto 566.44|Nara Das Bairagy, a man of some influence, for- 

merly resided in this taluk, which is there- 

fore named after him. There is a lot of jungle 
on every side of this taluk and crops suffer 
from injury by pig and wild buffaloes. A few 

Muhammadans and Rajbansis have Jotes 

here. They grow only paddy. The soil is a 

sandy loam. Several clumps of Bete! nut trees 

here indicate that the taluk was once well 
cultivated. 

9 |Bhalka ; wus 221.06] There was an idol “Kamakaha Thakur” under a 

palas tree here. The taluk thus obtains its 

name. It is entirely under jungle. 

10 |Do 1209.631So called after a Bhutia Subha named Bhalka who 

died here. The soil is a sandy loam on which 

only paddy is grown. The cultivaators are 

Raybansis. 

1030.37}Is named after a kind of bight and which is in the 

soil. The taluk ts under jungle. 
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12.] Bhalka Bhalka 511.00} 3067.37|Majhi=fisherman, Dabn=land. The taluk was 

formerly inhabited by certain Mayhis, hence 

called Mayhirdabn. It is now nearly all un- 
der jungle. 

1080.39] Adjoins the taluk named “Guma” of the prov- 
ince of Assam. A man named Guma Katam 
died here. The taluk named after him. It is 
called Chotoguma as it 1s smaller than the 
regular Guma. The cultivators are only 
Rajbansis whose number is few. The only 
crop grown 1s paddy. Pigs do much infury 
to crops. 

A Mech named Mara formerly resided here. The 
taluk is called after him. Itis all under jungle. 















13.] Ditto 


Morakhata 


Total areas | 11,110.93} 22,809 26 


14.1 Ditto 





APPENDIX II 


List of jotes in Pargana South Mynaguri in which the recent last settle- 
ment, the Bhutia rent, has been allowed to continue as ll 
soil rate present 


Sl. 
es ean 


] tf tg fd 5 


Jamabendi Revenue 
revenue [recorded as 
according to | payable in 





Rs. 
1 | South Mynaguri 168 
2 | Ditto 1 215 
3 | Ditto i . 108 
4 | Ditto i 5 227 
5 | Ditto 5 132 
6 | Ditto 0 173 
7 | Ditto 5 02 
8 | Ditto 9 421 
9 | Ditto ] 134 
10] Ditto 0 70 
11] Ditto 0 36 
12] Ditto 11 | 31 
13} Ditto 0 } ] 
141 Ditto 4 0 7 15 
15} Ditto 9 8 14 99 
16] Ditto 3 3 0 325 
17] Ditto 9 8 11 215 
18] Ditto 9 8 0 215 
19} Ditto 9 8 9 110 
20] Ditto 9 7 4 110 
21} Ditto 4 10 6 81 
22] Ditto 9 8 0 110 
23] Ditto 1 8 5 41 
24] Ditto Bengkandi 9 8 13 110 
25} Ditto Boulbari 4 10 2 69 
26] Ditto Putimari 6 § 3 99 
27} Ditto Baroghana II 0 0 3 221 
28] Ditto Ditto 0 0 4 69 
29] Ditto Ditto 3 0 6 40 
30} Ditto Baroghana | 4 0 4 50 
31} Ditto Brahmapur 4 4 8 90 
32] Ditto Sisuaban I] 1 9 7 36 
337 Ditto Ditto 5 9 7 49 
34] Ditto Ditto 2 0 12 48 
35} Ditto Khairkhal 4 10 0 111 
36] Ditto Ditto 6 § 1 110 
37} Ditto Ditto 1 8 215 
38} Ditto Ditto 4 10 90 
39} Ditto Ditto 3 3 112 
40] Ditto Bhangamali 1 8 136 
41] Ditto Purbadehar 9 8 185 
42] Ditto Harmoti 0 0 75 
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APPENDIX IV 


Account of receipts and expenditure in connection with the Mynaguri 
tahsil jotedar s Union Fund from date of creation of the fund up to 9th April 1894. 
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Account of receipts and expenditure in connection with the Falakata 
tahsil Jotedar’s Union Fund from date of creation of the fund up to 7th April 


1894. 
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Account of receipts and expenditure in connection with the Alipur tah- 
sil Jotedar 5 Union Fund from date of creation of the fund up to 31st March 1894. 
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Account of receipts and expenditure in connection with the Bhalka 
tahsil Jotedar’s Union Fund from date of creation of the fund up to 31st March 


1894. 
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APPENDIX V. 


NOTIFICATION RELATING TO PUBLICATION OF THE SETTLEMENT 
RECORDS REQUIRED BY RULE 5 OF THE SCHEDULE OF RULES APPENDED 
TOACT XVI OF 1869. (THE BHUTAN DUARS ACT.) 


Whereas a recordhas been made under Act XVI of 1869, showing the 
rights and. interests of all persons connected with the soil in 1.Mynaguri 2. Falakata 
3.Alipur 4.Ambari Falakata 5. Bhalka. tahsil Notice is hereby given under Article 
V of the rules appended to the said Act,that the following jamabandi contains 
particulars as to rights and interests in the paragana:- 
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1. After expiration of the present lease the ees will receive renewed 
leases at such rates and on such conditions as may be determined on by Govern- 
ment. 

2. The jotedars, their successors or representatives shall pay the rent and 
cesses according to the following instalments to the tahsildar of the tahsil in which 
their jotes are situate, or any other officer appointed for-the purpose of realising 
the same on or before the appointed days. The receipt granted by such officer will 
be considered a full discharge from further liability to pay the rent, and unless they 
can show such receipt, their plea of having paid the rent will not be heard :- 

On 4th Falgoon (15th February) a ten-anna kist of their rent. 
On 10th Kartik (3 1st October) a six-anna kist of their rent. 

3. No claims for remissions on account of failure of crops, absoonding of 
raiyats, or the non-payment of their rents to the jotedars will be attended to, In the 
event of the jotedars, their successors or representatives, failing to pay the rent or 
cesses, according to the aforesaid installments on the aforesaid dates, all arrears 
shall be realized by sale of their property according to the provisions of the law for 
realisation of arrears of Government revenue or any other law for the time being in 
force for the recovery of public demands. 

4. During the term of the present settlement, the jotedars are privileged to 
transfer their jotedari right, or any share and interest therein, by sale, gift or other- 
wise, and the person or persons to whom the jote may be so transferred will have 
the same rights and privileges as the jotedars have, and will be subject to the same 
liabilities as the jotedars are. Such a transfer will, however, not be recognised and 
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will convey no right to the person in whose favour it is made, unless the transfer is 
registered in the Jalpaiguri Collectorate within two months of the date of its being 
made, for which a registration fee of one anna will be payable for every acre in the 
jote, or any share therein so transferred. But though the transfer of shares in a jote 
will be thus allowed, the entire ote, as constituted by the patta, will remain liable 
for the entire rent and cesses which the jotedars now agree to pay, and the entire 
jote, and nota share in it only, will be sold under clause 3 of the patta, if any portion 
whatever of a kist of rent or cesses, as stipulated in clause 2 of the patta, is not paid 
on or before the date fixed in that clause. 

5. The heirs of a jotedar will succeed to his jote by inheritance and will be 
held responsible in the same manner as the jotedar is, provided that every such 
succession shall be registered in the Jalpaiguri Collectorate within two months of 
the right of such succession occurring, in default of which the lease of the jotedar 
shall be considered as cancelled, and the jote shall thereafter be deemed as for- 
feited to Government. For this registration a fee of six pics, or half anna per acre, on 
the entire grant, whether the succession be for the entire grant or only a portion 
thereof, will be charged. 

6. The jotedars, their heirs, successors, representatives, and assigns are 
hereby forbidden to create any intermediate tenure between themselves and the 
actual cultivators of the soil save and except the one intermediate tenure of 
chukanidar; and it is hereby declared that whoever violates this condition will 
forteit his interest in his jote, but this rule snail not be held to prevent the employ- 
ment of adhiars. 

7. The jotedars are free to settle new cultivators on land at their disposal, 
i.e.land on which there are no other tenants at the time of making this settlement, 
on any terms they please. 

a 8. The jotedars will keep all boundary lines or marks in good order and 
repair and clear all jungle to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri 
or such other officer who may be appointed to look after the Government estates in 
the Duars. The jotedars will make all boundary marks which they may be required 
to do by an order in writing from the Deputy Commissioner. If they fail to do so, the 
Deputy Commissioner or other appointed for thuis purpose, may cause the bound- 
ary to be made, and recover the cost thereof under the Public Demands "Recovery 
Act. 

9. No right of fishery and no right to dam up or otherwise obstruct the 
passage of any river or nala or any stream is given to the jotedars. Public Access 
shall be allowed at all times to springs of water. Whenever such access is, in the 
opinion of the Deputy Commissioner or such other officer as may be appointed for 
this purpose, necessary for the convenient supply of good water to persons resid- 
ing in the vicinity, the jotedars are bound not to injure the springs, or allow others 
to do so. 
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10. All markets and hats in the Western Duars being the exclusive prop- 
erty of Government, no right to establish such market or hat is granted to the 
jotedars and the jotedars are absolutely prohibited from establishing any market or 
hat on land covered by their leases. If any market or hat be established it will be 
considered as the property of Government, and the jotedar will have no title there 
to, nor will any suit regarding it lie in any court. 

11. A public right of way is reserved over twenty feet on either bank of 
every navigable river or stream at all times of the year for boat traffic, and all lands 
tying within a distance of sixty feet on either side from the centre of any public road 
or thorough fare which shall have been, or may hereafter be, constructed and kept 
in repair from public funds, are liable to be used for ordinary repairs of such roads. 

12. If any land covered by the pattas be required by Government, the 
Deputy Commissioner or such other officer who may be appointed for this pur- 
pose can at once take possession of it, and an abatement of rent proportionate to 
the area required will be allowed to the jotedar concerned. Compensation for any 
building or crops that may be on thé land will be paid to the jotedar, none being 
allowed for the land itself. 

13. The jotedars are forbidden to take from their under-tenants any illegal 
cesses, such as guddi salami, khut khalasi, dakhila nikasi and poonia, and they will 
not take abwabs of any kind; only the rent due to the jotedars will be payable to 
them. 

14, All rights to minerals or quarries of all kind are reserved to Govern- 
ment. 

15. It will be the duty of the jotedars to report to the police all occurrences 
within their jotes which the law requires owners or occupiers to report, and to 
assist the police in causing the arrest of criminals. 

16. When required to do so by the Deputy Commissioner, the jotedars are 
bound to furnish information regarding all particulars of their jotes, the changes 
made from time to time in their tenants, and the crops grown on their jotes. 

17. All trees which exist in the jotes are the property of Government until 
they are paid for at the rates at which they may be valued by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, viz. at 25 percent, below the ordinary forest rates. 

18. In granting leases to chukanidars the jotedar will expressly stipulate 
that they shall not sublet the whole or any portion of their tenure under pain of 
immediate forfeiture of such tenure. But this rule shall not be held to prevent the 
employment of adhiars. In the event of the jotedar subletting the whole or any 
portion of his jote, he is obliged to give his chukanidars the same promise of 
renewal of their lease as is given by Government to the jotedar. 

19. The chukanidars are entitled to demand pattas, and the jotedar shall 
be bound on demand to grant a patta to very chukanidar who now exists, or to 
whom a lease may hereafter be given on his jote. Such patta shall be registered 
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according to the provisions of Act III of 1877, or of any other Act for the time being 
in force, for the registration of instruments relating to immovable property. 

20. The rent now recorded as payable by the chukanidar shall continue to 
be paid during the term of settlement, unless it is altered by an order of a competent 
court. 

The rent of the chukanidar can be enhanced by order of a court to a sum 
exceeding the revenue paid for the holding by one-half, and not to any greater 
extent; ard if so enhanced, no further enhancement shall be allowed during the 
currency of the settlement. 

21. The rights and privileges conveyed to the jotedar by the patta will be 
liable to be forfeited and the patta cancelled on the jotedar failing to comply with 
any of the conditions set forth above. 

Jotedars and chukanidars are bound, when required by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, to supply provisions and hire carts, acoording to their ability on pay- 
ment at the current rates to officers on duty. 


English 


Air 

A Widow who 
remarnies 

Agreed 

Agreed, consented 

A unmarried women 
who lives with a 
man as his wife 

A barren woman 

A woman who lives 
with a man as his 
mistress. 

Aeid 

Boy 

Betel-nut 

Bat 

Bison 

Bael 

Bee-hive 

Bamboo tobacco 
box 

Bag for keeping 
betel-nut (dry) 

Blind woman 

Blind man 

Branch 

Brother 

Brinjals 

Bring it 

Bear 

Blood 

Boat 

Bone 

Bull Buffalo 

Buffalo calf 

Bullock 

Buffalo dung 

Back 

Bay leaf 

Before puberty 

Bright 

Bamboo cylinder 
for milking in. 

Bitten (as by snake) 

Come here 

Civet cat 

Crocodile 

Come quickly 

Castor oil 


Garo 


Ang-gonga 


Panmadwa 


Hia 

Misha 

Gae 

Tupak Vereng 

Mosu-balat 

Rael-ti 

Neh 

Punpuku or tani ku 
vokok 


Kereng 

Mushi Madwa 
Musha 

Moshu 
Mushi-ji 
Kunjoor 

Tejpat 
Bantai-shogrok 


Dupu kakao 
Ing-foi 
Gandeaoni 
Ghanial 
Babar-foi 
Endi-tel 


| APPENDIX VI 
Glossary of Local Terms and Sentences used in the Western Duars. 


Heoa bisha 
Goae — 
Badamali 
Bas-bolt, - 
Bael-bithf 

Bere 

Tamcoo hachung 


Sipi 

Mogun kani 
Mogun kana 
Dalai 
Phongbai 
Pantao 

Bjung labo 
Moophur 
Tho1 

Nao 

Begng 
Moishu-phera 
Moishu Goloi 
Halua Moshao 
Moishu-ki 
Bekoong 
Dana 
Jholoasa 


Ejung-foi 
Gandaori 
Gharial 
Gokn phoi 
Endi Thao 


Uapachrdo 


Chimatna 


Eh 
Seeeese 
Laiathu 
Nya 

Viti 
Nawal 
Loosto 
Dika pela 
Dika appe 
Pekah dambe 
Dika ish 
Kenung 


Wangtegangna 
Hangpapana 


Puiachopuna 
Lelai-eta 
Daoju 

Gun 
Totowawang 
Endi-chusti 


Rajbansi 
Bengali 


Pucho 

Goye 
Pheoiontha 
Rihno 

Beu 

Begncha 
Tangkoo tungeha 


Supari-Gyap 
Shyam 
Shyao 
Shaiah 
Phetry 
Dolom 


. 


Jobasu 
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English 


Cold 

Daughter 

Don’t go 

Don’t go by that 
road 

Duck 

Deer-Sambhar 

Dove 

Dog 

Day 

Door 

Door panel 

Drill (in sowing) 

Dropay 

Dysentery 

Egg 

Eye 

Eye-brow 

Eye-lid 

Ear-sche 

Elephant 

Elder sister 

Elder Brother’s so 

Elder brother 

Cut that tree down 


Cut that branch 
Clear the forest line 


Charcoal 
Chilly 
Court-yard 
Crow 
Cock 
Cow Buffalo 
Cat (Male) 
Cat (She) 
Clothes 
Cow-dung 
Collect pepper in 
the jungle 
Chilauni tree 
Cloth 
Consumption 
Cholera | 
Cold in 
Confused 
Finish, complete, 
liquidate 
Famine 
Fasting or to fast 
Fast 
Go away | 
ae 


head 
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thio Riesel 
as Ua) es Lae 


Sopal 
Sha-Michik 
Talai tong 
Ulamo talaf 


Kaoda 

Machok 

Ghugu 

Kie 

Shan 

Nukdoor 
Nakap 

Hal gosta hapataka 
Kanchi kavartoa 
Jisak 

Taochi 

Mukar 
Mooktaran 
Mooker-hot 
Nachorshaa 
Nga plao 

Ayah 

Atai sha 

Dada 
Pangorong 


Pan gagong than 
Foresting loino hac 


Hangar 
Dechi 
Hakong 
Kowrah 
Tao konta 
Mushi-Mujju 
Miao-mujju 
Miao-Madwa 
Shokok 
Moshu-ji 
Pompunet 
dakimunrung 
Atak fang 
Shokok 
Rajbiadi 
Telaivalam 


Sopai mantwa 


Mai-ffi 
Li thathong 
Michik sha 


Gejangdung 
Bishahinjao 
Datang 

Be lama jung 
datang 
Hangsho 


Dao tao 

Saema 

Shan 

Duar 

Duar 

Hal-gos 

Del nang dong 
Thoikina-jadung 
Dsodii 

see 

eee 

see 


Khoma chadung 
Moided 
Bibo 
Biadoi 
Ada 
Obe dong 
phungadin 
Obe dalai 
‘dangkhagor 
Forus loian dan- 
nan 
Hangar 
Banjlut 
Chetia 
Dowkha 
Daojala 
Muishu-pheri 
Mooji-bonda 
Maoji bondi 
He 
Moshoo-ki 
Chimpri betai 
kanani labo 
Ghugra 
Hi 
Rajbisdi 


Thang 
Hinj-so-bisha 


Mipasungra 
Mokoina 
Ketu 

Michu 
Mima 

Migra 
Nanoungechi 
Hati 

Anna 
Charing-wa 
Appu 

Singe yekpu 


Gobeng-yekpu 
Nanta dire 


Meshe 


Minki boundang 


Minki bouncham: 


Angdoong 
Pika ishi 
Pimpn chun cha 
pipa 


Lopdena 
Nathigona 


Hatu 


Rajbansi 
Bengali 


Loehum 

Puchu 

Ma-song 

Lam phidi da ti m 


Dambia 
Shao 
Thshgyun 
Rokhi 
Nyim 
Goh 

Goh 


Gongdo 
Mido 
Mipo 
Mikpa 


a Keonchu 


Lmabuchi 
Ao 
Nuchoong 
Phogum 
Shing-di-tto 


Senmo 
Yema 
Sah 
Eola 
Pipa 
Mahi 
Phillu 
Phillu 
Ko 
Noawa 


Ttan 
Habi-jabi 
Wasil 


Hanria 

Eobij 
Pha-son Upas 
Amchu 


English 


Go north 
Go east 


Go south 

Go west 

Garlic 

Ginger 

Green plantain 

Guava 

Give me some 
tobacco 

Give fire 

Gourd (White) 

Gun 

Give me to eat 

Give me some water 

Greyish 

Evening 

English potato 

Egret 

Ear 

Elua grass 

Fingers 

Fence 

Fire 

Fly 

Forehead 

Foot 

Flying fox 

Father 

Father’s younger 
brother 

Father's elder 
brother 

Father’s elder 
brother’s wife 

Fish 

Flesh 

Fowl 

Frog 

From whom did yo 
buy it 


Garo 


Piran lel 

Eaasan mukpak 
manga lel 

Ghareng lel 


Easan doong lel 


Rasoon 
Chingku 
Laktai-piting 
Am-supari 


Ana tomcoo Iso 


Ana var Iso 
Lahow 
Bunduk 

Ana milso 
Ana ohikalso 


Rashanduo 
Biiti han 
Bongil 
Nachar 
Premsi 
Chesiga 
Chikor 
Var 
Shomreng 
Muktung 
Chaplap 
Bokdul 
Awa 
Vangtai 


Atal 


Akai 


Nga 
Kan 
Tao 
Looak 


| Changi prebia 


Kalam 

Jan 
Jaotaiva 
Haoru 
Purmi 
Purmi marwa 
Chitpu 
Hachur 
Ghora 
Mun-gudri 
Mchok 
Lao ong 


chungung nig 
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Chaha thang 
Sanja thang 


Klahaha thang 

Sonan thang 

Sambram 

Hyjeng 

Thal-gottang 

Ten 

Angno tamku gose 
labo 

Anurovad hod 

Lotahil 

eee 

Angno moikham labo 

Angno doi isbo 

ss 

Relase jabai 

Bilati tha 

Daobo 

Khoma 

Mushiri 

Ashi 

Tanti 

Vad 

Tampoi 

Kapal 

Appha 

Bokdol 

Awa 

Vangtal 


Aiong 
Aiong hinj-ao 


Nga 

Bedod 

Dao 

Imboo 

Nung Mao la 


Lumjadung 


Gorai 

Sialsudri 

Khatia 

Obe mansia goj-so 
geded . 
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Toto Bhutia Rajbansi 
Bengali 

——— . 

Enta-vatu Chan-te-song 

Nuta-vatu Sharsong 

Leta-vatu Lho-song 

Dita-vatu Noopsong 

Mangsai Gohkap 

Eng Sakka 

aereeeeneeee oses ° 

Tempro eee 

Tamcu piso Nga tangku schi 
nga 

Me piso Me na . 

Gusal Kakru kap 

Solai Tobla 

Ama pich oh Nga samchi nang 

Kahi tiplang oh |Nga chuchi nang 

aeons Khyalong Angeha 

Jilong Phiru 

chess Kiwa 

Tung Tung Kama }........ 

Nanoong Nao 

Koroi Jhumu 

Barrah Rao 

Meh Mih 

Tuia Biam 

Ting-ang Thup 

Tangha Kam 

Lah-tu Piampu 

Appa Aku 

Pang Aku “ 

Jito Aku 

Jitai Am 

Ngya Ngya 

Bea Sha 

Kekka Pia 

Pabu 

Hangta-choiniga |Cho Khaggi ehale 
nyo yim 

Haina Chheb 

eeeeeseoeres = = 2 28=———6 i eeenrone ses 

See Bazi 

Puring Kya 

Edang Ra 

shen Rha-phapap 

Kuki Tum 

Yago Rhi 

Onyah Tha 

Bopa Pangs-sm 

Gibe Shao 


Khu-rin-onels 
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Bw. 


English 
He is short Marap band lok 
He is wicked . Marap sarcha 
Honey Nichang 
He must be beaten |No thong niga 
He must be No phatok 
inmpresoned gassings niga 
How many daught- Nini sha michik- 
ets have you _ mik bechek 
He is well Uban penem toa 
He is sick Uban Kalam etwa 
How far is it Bi jen 
Hand Chakreng 
How many sons Mik bechak sha 
have you buntal 
He has got fever Omra kalam etwa 
His Uni 
Mere j=- _ eeire 
Husking — w=». 
Head Dakam 
Iamaconstable | Ang sepai 
Iam a forest guard | Ang foresting 
chuprasi 
I will smoke Ang funki sana 
It is raining Bang fitwa 
Indian com Bota mai 
I am well Ang penem toa 
1 am sick Ang kalam etwa 
It is cold Kunchakao 
It iswarm Tunga 
It is-near Kalsia 
It is far Jena 
It is very far Richin jens 
It is good to look at} Nung nema 
1 brought it Ang peri tans 
I have a cow Angi mosu toa 
mangsan 
| have many cows |/ni mosu 
pachgek foa 
Icon Shur 
| have many goats | Angi pajgu 
purun tos 
I will eat a jack Ang ponchung 
sana 
I am hungry Ang mi ifitwa 
| am Thirsty Ang chika lang 
nao tos 
| am tired Ang re-bak kao 
I will not eat now | Ang tei sacha 
Kalam etwa 


I have got fever 


_ 


Bikao patak nono 
nangao 

INengni bishsjoa 
shab se 


EB gham mondong 
He jobra jadung 
Biche gojan 


Akai 

INungnia bisha sha 
bise 

Bi limjadung 

Bini 


teneenee 


INoka badong 
OO omba 
Ang-gha 
moindonga 
Ang jobra jadung 
Emebsubai 
Embe gudung 
Katai 

ojan 

© jan thar 
Nino mujang 
Ang bais 
Angniao mosu 
moseban dong 
angha mosasa 
gabang dong. 


Shor 
Angha burma 
gabang dong 
g kantal janai 


dung 

ng goi gang- 
dong 

ng Mojine meng 
dong 

z da ja toa 


re eeeeene 


Saia-huti 
Akuhi shanelo 


Akohi patao 
shung nejo 


No chime ashega 


Ure entana nive 
Ure mokaina 
Na haktanga 


ene eeeenen 


papume 
Tamku anglo 
Vathi vahina 
Sonja 
Entapa nive 


Ka mokaina 
Chukina 
Momoung tens 
Tong nang 
Hingdana 
Hingdakona 
Kachoina 
Pike-i-Puchina 


Pika Hajinina 


Cha 
Haje etwa niva 


Dangse chare 
Ama papungna 
Ti Kasaina 
Natai pa-y-ja 


puna 
Ne machve 


5 


hu-thungku-me 
hu-mi-sub-me 


Bian 
hn-bo-ti-go- 
she-me 
hu-chun-na- 
chuke ni yin 

pon katech 
yot 
0 lesheim doo 
© nao me 
rin thoon 


ote 
IN ga-phen-ing 


ga tangu thungni 
hab kiab me 


Nga Jesheim yen 
Nga nao eing 
Di-ky-am me 


Di-chaton me 
A nyim pu yen 
ringoo yen 
Ditha rim me 
Lesheim me 
Nga nyo yin 
Nga puchi ye 


Nya no mara ye 


a 
Nga rha kam yo 


Nya damse chi 
esoni yin 
Nga to vin 
Nga kha kom via 
Nga thang chep 


yin 
Nga thatho me sa 


| English 


Ink 

I 

Jackle 

Jungle cat 
Jungle bamboo 
Jack 


Jack will make you 


sick 
Jute 
Jaundice 
Kerosine oil 
Bilimbi 
Kuchoo 
Kite 
Kingcrow 
Khair 
Lips 
Leopard 
Large she goat 
Leg 
Leaf 
Lime 
Lime-box 
Lightning 
Lightning has 
fallen 
Leech 
Lizard 
Larg black ant 


Large bamboo for 


Ponchung 

Ponthang saten 
Kahma 

Pata 

Kaugor-biadi 

Keranchi tel 


Kamranga 

Lung nekaairan 
Tooleng 
Galchipa , 
Khair 
Huching 

Mash nokra 
Mujju 

Chakam 
Panchak 

Chun 

Chun-tin 

Rang ching lap tua 
Sargavggi kaoa 
Mushing 
Tikeki 

Gonga chasmar 
Eorobugha 
Pompunet 
Kook 


Neoal 
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Goshothi 
Lokra 
Burma-dhori 
Ateng 

Belai 
Chunai 


chaia 
Ch*® gaodang 


Rundh 


Nonema 
Musrum Gosam 


Neoiit 


Mochot Mushum|Injot ehika 


Machot pumer 
Biswar-tel 
Metai 
Moshu-nonouo 
Buthiung 
Bochot tel 
Bochot fang 
Ammii 


Injot Goloi 
Bishwar thao 
Netai 

Dudo 

Maiem 


Thei goj-an betai 
Thei goj ao Bing fans 


Ai 
Amai 
Anai 


Adsi 
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Toto Rajbansi 
Bengali 
ae See ee eee 
ee Nacha 
Kng ve Nga Mui 
Mamishini Hahm 
Neju Ripelen 
Lee Pashing 
Dangse Damse 
Dangse charo ‘|Damse **** na 
mokoro won 
nines i Somaratcha 
ee Sumakhu 
Doo Too 
Tangja Got 
Chikoki =—ss...... 
Tasing —_iiséidddés.u. 
Negoe Mumechhu 
Ji “i 
teases Rum 
Kokkoi Piemia 
Lasu Dama 
Churai Chune 
Katua Tum 
Tadu Lana Lo 
ea Namcha Kiab me 
Tima Pen 
Jula Sela 
Deleng Gyooma 
Pasing Peabing 
Pimpri Pipili 
Suryai—itséid:.j. 
Kokring —s_si........ Nera 
ee Lab yen Hani 
Dace tCt*~«‘CC i Mucha 
Noohgung Dio 
Nokka Pya 
Jingbo Zen 
Juiah Thinji 
sits Pechi 
ate Pega makhu 
ae Korom 
Yoti Oem 
Noongbe Kahn 
Taise Amin 
Taiting Ambi shi 
Acu Ai 
Kuka Ashan 
Mami Anni 
Mamai Am 
eoes Am 
Kuku Ashan 
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English 


Mother’s elder 
sister 

Mother’s elder 
brother 

Moon 

Morning 

Mosquito 

My mother ts old 

My father is old 

Myna 

Milch cow 

Matches 

My body aches 


My feet ache 
My head aches 


My stomach aches 

Met 

Most busi time 

Make friends 

Manured land 

Nose 

Naila 

Nice looking (as 
applied to land) 

Now 

Night 

Otter 

Onions 

Orange 

On meeting a friend 
the salute is 
“where did you go” 

Olive 

Oodal or Udila tree 

Our 

Put up a fence 


Pig 
Pan-leaf 
Porcupine 
Pine-apple 


Pumloe 


Paln 

Plantain 

Plantain tree 
Phalsa 

Papeya 

Pipe 

Paddy | 
Pipsa fly or das 
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Toto Bhutia Rajbansi 
Bengali 


Akai 
Mamma 


Rangret 
Munafini 
Shosha 
Enami budi 
Enawa burao 
Myna 
Moshu-mujju 
Salai 

Kansha 


Cha kam sa 
Da kam sa 


Nung bing li 
thoa 


Jalpai 

Harfakfang 

Adh pun 

Chekor tung 
nega 


Pun 

Kantel 

Bangal- 
ponchung 

Jambura 


Sha 
Lak-tai 


Aiong hinj-ao 
Ammi 


Nekahar 

Phungjani 

Thampoi 

Angneaia buri bi 

Angne appa brilbil 

Mynah 

Mashoo-gie 

Salai 

Angni mudum 
chadung 

Ateng Munnjbo 
chadang 

Angha Kharo 
chadung 

Angha Udi chadung 


| Gootoong 


ashigoor 


Nung bujung 
thanga 


Jalpai 
Udla 
Boinibo 


Thati dum 


Ooma 

Pathai 
Mudoi 
Supari-kantal 


Gora jamni or 
burbura 

Chadung 

Thali 

Lvfang 

Phirsa 

Thul mul 

Sami-chelem 

Mi 

Dangso 


Maasi Am 
Kuku Ashan 
Tan eeeeeeeece 
Habkong Ngaru 
Jaruga eeeeeeeee 
Aeu mereng puna |********* 
Appa varang seeceeeee 
Woinah Janse 
Pikha chobe Pah 
Salai Metik 
Tuchana Ngi fu su kyab 
yin 
Kokoituichana |Ngi kam su kyab 
yin 
Podongtuchana |Ngi go su kyab me 
Lemachichank | Ngi pho su kyab me 
aes Pyetpo Lagal 
= Bahaner-din 
ae Shoki koro 
—— a 3) Sarma mati 
Nabboh Nha 
Kusing Suim 
alesis Dhol dhola 
||| Ela 
Lishong Numoo 
ang-ga Chusam yan 
Pid Gobinap 
nt Chiloom 
ae Cheo-katejo-nim 
Saodi ~ 
Kongo Chuchat 
Barrah ya Kaao’ =| Raochu 
Pakka Phap 
Parai jpeesesee 
Debe Pidhuem 
Supra Lhi 
Kaose Shahum 
Tuchana Sun 
Eungpi Nga-lah 
Eungpi Nga-lha-donphu 
Churmur Kun gchung 
Mabe Reh 
Doya Chappi 


English 


Pungent 
Plantain-bark 
Peacock 
Puberty 
Pigeon 
Large cat 
Ring-worm 
Ripe plantain 
Rhinoceros 
River 

Rain 

Rice 

Red pumpkin 
Rice-beer 
Rupee 

Red tree ant 
Rnlo or custom 
Rotten 

Right hand 
Round 
Round peper 
She-goat 

Sun 

Squirrel 
Sptted deer 


Show me the road 
Show me the short 


road 
Sickness 
Sick 


Scanty, shrivelled 


Tiger 

Thigh 

Tooth-pick and 
dress pin 

Turmeno 

To milk 


Tooth-ache 
Tamarind 


The forest is on fire 
The forest is bumt 


Tree 


That man is a thief 


The road is bad 


The road is full of 


elephants 
Thunder 
This is good 
This is hot 

(pungent) 
This is bad 
Small-pox 


Laktal pug-mun 
Gandai 
Chico-jhor 
Rang 

Mirong 
Bath-halu 
Chakot 

Taka 

Hisha 


Gaglot 
Morchikar 
Purun-mujju 
Rashan 
Krat 
Machok-genga 
Ana-lam-tonal 
Ana lam kantai 
tunak 
Manchetwa 


Dath-khekta 


Haldi 
Moshu-non- 
shep 
Fatong shaa 
Thintil | 
Forestevi 
varhamoo 
Fores var 
valamod 
Pan 
Umra chor sai 
Lam sarcha 
Lamas neplao 
toa 
Rang girma 
Emra nema 
Emra bora 


Emra sarcha 
Lam man thoa 
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Bengali 
at a a ees ee 
cu Teina pees Dak 
as Bekoong i ers | Kolar-dhona 
Doadi Pekong Magja 
Joholao Wangtegangna_ |........ Gabur 
Paro Paroi Phudon 
Injot gide ssid... Pichi Phour 
Dadu Dadua Datu 
Thali gomun Eungpimingna |Nga-lha-ohochop 
Ganda Laka Suru : 
Deama Thiana Juckchu : 

Noka Vathi Chap 

Mirong Unku Chuun 

Khaklao Pargu Kakru 

Jao Eu Arra 

Taka Tanka Ngen-lang 

Khyj-ama Matring sds 

ee) es (oo Wadda 
ecccee titi(i‘ést CR et tee ; senseee Ghulte 
Nagda Dangkring Lab-yep Bhath-khoa 
aay Lututumi “astete AChakati 
Jati monch Muri Phortb 

Burma-panti Echama Rum 

Shan Sani Nim 

Mandab Teiju Jy-am - 

Kuntai pagia Khutia pagra Shao 

Angko lama dinti [Nangta isho -. jLhunt-nga-lo-tum 

Angko lama kkatoi |Nangta appe isho |Nga-lhum- 

dinti thungku di tue 

Ai Gch Natcha Kanfi 
Toes \ suse Nawa Napara 
Missa Koogah Tak ern 
Phenda Vibe Ledum 

Shu Pacu-chu Shoro 

Haldai Eungba Yeung 

Dudo awa Euti elo Oomzjo 

Hatai chadung __it-........ Soune 

Thethli Pingpri —s_s—iésédd+-...... 

Forest kamdung {[Shyshingbati me [...... 

Foreskhambai Citinglo _—_siz..... 

Dong phang Singe Shing 

Obe mansia she kaojAkwa kuding Miphi di ace me 

Lawa Udea Nantai duhimi |Lamdisoome 

Lamas migded Nantaita hathi |Lamdi jung bu 

dongaois nina kan dub me 

Noka Karmdang [Ding befina Doong 

Gham Engiana Di lesheim me 

Embe allovi Teina Di chao me 

Be Udea Doomi Di sod me 
HEontai iadung INea-tuna Doomne 
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English 


Son 
Sit down 


Star is falling 

Snake 

Salute 

Salute (on meeting 
an older brother) 

Brother, where are 
you going 

Salt a 

Spinage 

Sky 

Small red ant 

Small black ant 

Swamp deer 

Small bamboo for 
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ied = 
= ee ee ae ee eS, Sees 
Sha-banthi Bisha Chung Puchu 
Itong Jao Eung Sa den 
Lithin Hatodhki Puima Kam 
Lithin jug Hatodhki Puim buine Kam puim me 
dangao khalangbi 
Dupu Jibao . Puis Bew 
Selao-thoe Khulim Nangrake Chha wan pou 
ve {Ada bujung thangal/Appu hangta =... 
eae haraga 
Dadabing& fF. 0000000 fe be 
‘thoa 
Som Sunkre Ngi Chha 
Mooi Micki itséidéz...... Nho-chot 
Shargo Nokrang Dingbarmuna Num 
Pishak cheemer | Musrumgoja Mala Gyoksum 
Chasmer pinek [i Musrum udoi Damrai Gyeoma 
Bhaiangi Bhalangi Gibe Shao 
Vekai Wagoboi Pasing —__si.... 
Bar arg tao Ghar chaka Titri Thephiam 
Ak Udi Lema Pho 
Sal faung Sal Sysing —_—_=é...... 
Bur Bur fasmg [Khujrob Angsing _—_=i...... 3 
Kalam etwa Jora i tisidé«WaW ve OUt*«*«*« Na-para 
oe, oe |? aes Co Thoi-Thole 
| Ingao nema Embe nos gha Sha ing tami Khim de lesheim 
moindong dao 
Ingao sarcha Be noa udea Sha duhimi Khim di sob me 
Umiohik jua Ebe hinj-ace Meme ingtami =| Am chu pi di 
nna mojang lesheim me 
Umichal jus Be hinjao chengria |Meme chi ing Am obu di 
Hinshitoa Hachudung Nakina Achi 
Nini Nungni Natko Chent 
Fathong Gatai Shitang Sch 
Telsi Chalai Lebek Cheh 
Huntung Kundung | Sangdi Kinb 
| ns (oo Jenari 
rn |e J 
ee eR Uthi 
Genep Fn ka Ana diu 
a) ee (oc) (oor Pani-chita- 
bep Ful- 

. banda-bap. 
oe re) ee, | ne! (07 Koina-goi 
es rs ft : sche Shela 
Sogan Segun Segoon Chagot 
ee | ne, (oe dees Gagle-bhui 


Vegetable curry 
made only with 
water. 

What is your name 


Will be bom to-da 

Women's sari 

Who are you 

Who set it on fire 

When will you 
arrive 

What is your 
daughter’s name 

Well 

Wood 

Water leech 

Wild potato 

White pumpkin 

Wild yame 

Water 

We are well 


We are sick 


White ant 

Where did you get 
that gun 

Wild dot 

Wilfd dogs kill 
deer 

What is your son’s 
name. 

We have got fever 


Weighty 

Widower 

Widow 

You go, | am 
coming 

Younger sister 

Younger brother's 
son 

Younger brother 

You 


© ee A A &@ Ww DN = 


o— mat 
— © 


Ni Ni stmung 
dun 

Ting jarmna 

Kambang 

Nang chang 

Var chang sobia 

Nang biba fsia 


Nini sha michik 
at mung 

Chua 

Bup-pan 

Eloo 

Han 

Chal komra 

Ool 

Chika 

Ning athpen 
penem toa 
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ans senna Sanne tied * 


Noung ni munga 
ma moung 

Dinni Gofaini 

Dokna 

Noung saro 

Sor sawa 

Nang mabla faea 


Nungni bisha joni 
mung-a mamoung. 

Daekhor 

Bon 

Bediao 

Tha 

Gongar khaklao 

Oilodod 

Doi 

Jung-gha moin 
dong 


Apan kalam etwaj Jung boibeo jobra 


Hahan 

Bunduk bi 
bonga 

Bera 

Bera machok 
kakao 

Nini sha buntai 


eoeecens 
neanccee 


aeuneone 


Noung ees 
ang to linga 

Anso 

Vangti-sha 


Ajong 
Noung 
Gosa 
Aning 
Atam 
Biri 
Bung-ga 
Korok 
Sining 
Chet 


jadung 

Ricoon 

Nung be silaia mao 
munna 

Chikoo 

Chikoo moi 
vardung 

Nungni bishan 
munga mamoung. 

Jung boibe 


Noung thangde 
angda-phoini 

Bina nao 

Biaiong 


Phongbai 


Hoghrang 
wangnaga 
No chime min 
higa 

Chua 
Singe 
Berdeng 
Ling 
Tokra 


ennnce 
eeacee 


Nga YT TTT 
COs 66008 
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eoerese 


Chu-pep 
Kakru kap 


Bedoi 
Ari 
Bidwa 


orrecee 


evecees 


Cheu-jo-nga hon- 


oerccee 


Tui 


Goh 
Chnchi 
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English 





APPENDIX Vil 


PROVERBIAL, SAYINGS IN THE WESTERN DUARS. 
Relating to cultivators 


(1) Utam krishi. madam ban. 
Dhik chakri, bhek nidan. 
Cultivation is best, trading comes next. 
Service is hateful, and begging is the last resource. 
(2) Dhane dhan ar adhek gie. 
Jad kinchit sona rupa. 
Ar sakale chie. 
Paddy is wealth, and half a man's wealth is cattle. Gold and silver are of litt! 
Value. and everything else is ashes. 
(This is the second version). 
(3) Dhane dhan, ar sakale chie. 
Kinchit kinchit sona & rupa. 
Ar kinchit don gie. 
Paddy is wealth, everything else is ashes. Gold and silver are of little 
value, and cattle are a part of wealth, 
(4) Jar bari chotrur dike ghureish. 
Tar bari akal sandibdr na pae dis. . 
Famine cannot find entrance {hto the homestead of an industrious, culti- 
vator. 
(5) Baro sase giri. 
Kame katone tri. 
A good cultivator is one who grows many crops, a good woman is one 
who always works and is busy. 
(This couplet is used towards industrious people.) 
(6) Dhan, pan, gie. 
Eha ghore thakile karo duar na jie. 
If paddy, betel-leaf, and cattle be in the homestead, it is unnecessary to go 
to the door of any other person. 
(7) Char jaega na rae pani. - 
Char putro na dhare bani 
Char des ni bandwa. 
Char bharja doo charoni. 
Abandon the land where water does not remain. 
Abandon the son who is disobedient. 
Abandon the country where you have no friends. 
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Abandon the wife who is a bad woman. 
(8) Char khech khechi mao. 
Char Ghech keta dao. 

Abandon a mother who is always finding fault. 

Abandon a blunt dao (bill-hook). 

(9) Joisto masote nia dewar Girjane Gadirir hoilo korohal. 

Gadirir kandone Indro ail saji kulo bodur akul poran. 
Assar masate Indro barse dhare. 

Kimate bachim moi jora mandir ghare? 

Sravan masate ghano barsan bari, 

Sayane sapane jano purae murali. 

Bhador masate jano mache dhore bhati. 

Britae garab kore tri kala nari. 

When frogs make a noise in Joisto month it is a sign that rain will fall. 

When frogs cry Indro (king of rain) prepares to come down, and then 
cultivators do their work rejoicing. 

In Assar month rainfall is heaviest. How will I live without going out and 
buying and selling? In Sravan month rain falls in big showers, and the sound seems 
during waking and sleeping like the playing of a flute. 

In Bhadro month fish are caught in the lower end of a stream. 

And at this time a woman's talk always proves untrue. 

(10) Baper chaie beta sian, 

Puche puche ne gian. 

A son is wiser than his father, 

He questions and obtains knowledge. 

© @t) Jar kaj taheke aaje, 
Onno gela lati baje. 

Everybody should attend to his own duties, 

If another interferes trouble follows. 

(12) Daoa, jigini, tetul, tal, 

Ki karite pari ami Sona mukhi biral. 

Iam a yellow-faced cat, what can you do Daoa, jigini, tetul and tal trees, 
(The above named trees are considered to bring misfortune to a cultivator, whereas 
a yellow-faced cat is believed to bring good fortune.) 

(13) Rajar dose raj nasta, 

Dharti kape dhore, 
Trir pape purus nasta, 
Bhat nai tar ghore. 

A kingdom is ruined by the faults of a king, and the ground shakes like an 

earthquake, By the faults of a woman a man is ruined and there is no food in his house. 
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(14) Keba dhan keba pan, 
Keba akal bande an. 
people get rich by selling paddy and by selling pan-(betel-leaf). 
Sharp people get rich by stealing. 
(15) Churl, dari, hingsa, 
E tin kormo charia,~ 
Jata kormo koriber, 
Ieha. 
Theft, adultery and jealouny, 
Give up these three vices, 
and do everything else. 
(16) | Akarma lok tin karma dharo, 
Bhog, nidra, rag boro. 
A lazy fellow is best in three things, 
Eating, sleeping, and displaying temper. 
(17) Eli meli na khie kaman porosi ? 
Mach jo na nage to kaman borosi ? 
Dima jo na pare to kaman has? 
Gaja jo na nikele to kaman bas ? 
What sort of neighbours are you if you are not friends, 
What sort of a hook is it if fish do not stick. ' 
What sort of a duck is it if it does not lay eggs. 
What sort of bamboo is it if it does not throw out shoots. 
(18) . Rajahoie na kore judi rajjer bichar, 
Putro hoie na kore judi pitar udar, 
Tri hoie na kore judi swamir bhagoti, 
Ei tin pape shristi jabe adogati. 
If you are a king and do not attend to the duties of your kingdom, 
If you are a son and do not attend to the wants of your parents, 
If you are a wife and do not attend to the comfort of yotr husband, 
If these three sins be committed, ruin follows. 
(19) Madh, mangsa karia chaikan, 


Ekhan tarona karibo tui, 
Kandis ki karan ? 

In youth you ate and drank, 

Now in old age be thoughtful, 

Why do you cry. 
(Advice to the aged.) 

(20) Dhan, jan, dharani, karo nae, 
Jakhan jahar jimmae take, 


Takan tahar hoe, 
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Ar hole karo baper nae. 
Nobody has any title to wealth, a wife and property, 
They belong to him who has them only so long as he is in possession, 
At any other time they belong to nobody. 
(21) Pita hoite putro hae, 
Putro hoite nati, 
Se hoile mite loker, 
Abes piriti 
A son comes from a father: a grandson comes from a son, seeing this a 


man's mind is satisfied. 


(22) Boider kasula mao, 
Kamarer bhatara dao, 
A boid's (medicine man) mother is always sick, 
A blacksmith's dao (bill-hook) is always blunt. 
(23) Chagar banda bhije mata, 
Tatir,chawa galae kheata 
The house, of a thatcher always leaks, 
The child of a weaver always wears tom clothes. 
(24) Pikerer chawa na chine dari, 
Kaiter chawa bhodar gali, 
The child of a trader does not know a pair of scales 
The child of a kait is always a dance. 
(25) Aine 0 dhine hoiohe jus, 
Thate pritima ba ki 1 e buj? 
There is conflict between law and custom, 
What will the result be? ' 
(26) Raja hoiche uda shin, 
Proja hoiche bolo hin, 
Ghare ghore milbe dangadar, 
Raja hoibe bolo hin, 
Proja hoibe uda shin. 
Ghare ghare milbe dangadar. 
The king is powerful and 
The people are weal 
Hence dissatisfaction prevails in every house, 
The king wil become weak and 


_ The subjects will be strong ,even then dissatification will prevail 


Puruser papo dhan khae, 
Trir pape ghar jie. 
Wealth is lost by the faults of a man, and 
A home is ruined by the faults of a woman. 


sry 


on ee 
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(28)  Thage nasta kare gao, 
Ar bap ma nasta kare chawar nao : 
A village is ruined by a Thug, 
And a child's name is ruined by its parents, 
(29) Dhan, jan, jaoban, 
Nisi sqpan. 
By death every thing disappears like a dream. 
(30) Ek marde nam dakie Delhi, 
Ek marde nam kapchie khuli, 
Ek marde ke maia mare, 
Ek marad kotie. sare. 
Some men are known up to Delhi, 
Some men are known only within their courtyard, 
Some men are abused by women, 
Some men are known to nobody. 
(31) Man bhalo nai thirthokore. 
Bhuter begar khatie mare, 
If a man's mind be in peace there is no necessity for him to go on pilgrim- 


age which is working for the devil. 


(32) Agiane korile pap. 
Gian hole sare. 
.Giane korile pap. 
Sangi na nare. : 
When a fault is committed in ignorance, correct it when you know it. 
When a fault is committed intentionally it is unpardonable.. 
(33) Thager thak thak. 
Chorer hi phi. 
Odhek luccha je. 
Tar chele chota nai. 
A thug is always robbing, 
A thief goes here and there, 
The man who is licentious, 
Has no child or family or resting place. 
(34) | Sonne ashe, sonne ji. 
Sonne bande ghar. 
At teng, solo hatu. 
Gardhane kamar. 
It goes from one side to the other. 
And builds its house in the middle. 
It has eight legs and 16 joints. 
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And its waist is on its shoulder. 
(A riddle regarding the spider) 
(35) Rajer dando anat bas, 
Malar dandi pontat gas. 
The order of the Raja drives one into the jungle, 
The wife's order makes one eat stale rice. 
(36) Raja hae kare bal, 
Jai baddi kamer pha. 
Being a Raja you display power, 
Such is fate! 
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